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Griffith Gaunt ; or, Jealousy. 



CIIAPTER I. 

" Then I say, once for all, that priest shall 
never darken niy doors again." 

"Then I say they are my doors, ajid not 
yours, and that holy man shall brighten them 
nhenever he will." 

The gentleman and lady who faced each oth- 
er pale and furious, and interchanged this bitter 
defiance, were izian and wifi), and had loved each 
other well. 

Miss Callmrine Peyton was a young lady of 
ancient family in Cumberland, and the most 
striking, but least popular, beauty in the coun- 
ty. She was very tall and straight, and carried 
herself a little too imperionsly ; yet she wonld 
sometimes relax and all but dissolve that haughty 
figure, and hang sweetly drooping over her fa- 
vorites ; then the contrast was delicious, and the 
woman fascinating. 

Her hiur was golden and glossy, her eyes a 
lovely gray ; and she had a way of turning them 
on slowly and full, so that thar victim conld not 
fail to observe two things : first, that they were 
grand and beautiful orbs ; secondly, that they 
were thoughtfully overlooking him, instead of 
looking at him. 

So contemplated by glorious eyes, a man feels 
small and bitter. 

Catharine was apt to receive the blunt compli- 
ments of the Cumberland squires with this sweet, 
celestial, superior gaze, and for this and other im- 
perial charms was more admired than iiked. 

The family estate was enttuled on her brother ; 
her &ther spent every farthing he could ; so she 
had no money, and no expectations, except irom 
a distant coudn — Mr. Charlton, of Hemshaw 
Castle and Bolton Hall. 

Even these soon dwindled. Mr. Charlton took 
a Eincy to his late wife's relation, Griffith Gaunt, 
and had him into his house, and treated him as 
hia heir. This disheartened two admirers who 
hadhidierlo sustained Catharine Peyton's gaze, 
and they retired. Comely ^Is, girls long-nosed, 
but rich, girls snub-nosed, but winning, married 
on all sides of her ; but Ihe imperial benaty re- 
mained Miss Feyton at two -and- twenty. 

She was rather kind to the poor ; would g^ve 
them money out of her slender purse, and wonld 
even make clothes for the women, and sometimes 
read to them : vety few of them could read to 
themselves in that day. AH she required in re- 
turn was that they should be Boman Catholics 
like herself, or at least pretend they might be 
brought to that faith hy little and little. 

She was a high-minded ^rl, and could be a 
womanly one — whenever she chose. 

She himted about twice a week in the season, 
and was at home in the saddle, for she had rid- 
den from a child ; but so ingrained was her char- 



acter, that this sport which more or less unsexes 
most women, had no perceptible eifect on her 
mind, nor even on her manners. The scarlet 
riding-habit and little purple cap, and the great 
white, bony horse she rode, were often seen ui a 
good phtee at the end of a long run ; but, fbr all 
that, the lady was a most ungenial flDS-huntress. 
She never spoke awordbtit to her acquaintances, 
and wore a settled air of dreamy indifference, ex- 
cept when the hounds happened w be in full 
C17, and she galloping at thdr heels. Worse 
than that, when the dogs wore running into the 
fox, and his fate certain, she had been known to 
rein in her struggling horse, and pace thought- 
fully home, instead of coming in at tlio death, 
and claiming the brush. 

One day, being complimented at the end of a 
hard run by the gentleman who kept the hounds, 
she turned her celestial orbs on him, and said, 

"Hay, Sir Ralph, I love- to gallop; and this 
sorry business gives me an excuse." 

It was full a hundred years ago. The coun- 
try teemed with foxes ; but it abounded in stilf 
coverts, and a knowing tbx was sure to run from 
one to another; and then came wearisome ef- 
forts to dislodge him ; and then Miss Peyton's 
gray eyes used to explore vacancy, and ignore 
her companions, biped and quadruped. 

But one day they drew Tewtree Brow, and 
fonnd a stray fisx. At Gaylad's first note ho 
broke cover, and went away for home across the 
open country. A hedger saw him steal out, and 
gave a liew halloo ; die riders came round hel- 
ter-skelter ; the dogs in cover one by one threw 
up their noses and voices ; the horns blew, the 
canine music swelled to a strong chorus, and 
away they swept across countiy— dogs, horses, 
men ; and the Deuse lake the hindmost ! 

It was a gallant chase, and our dreamy virgin's 
blood got up. Erect, but lithe and vigorous, and 
one with her great white gelding, she come fly- 
ing behind the foremost riders, and took leap for 
leap with them. One glossy, golden ciu'1 stream- 
ed back in the rnshing air ; her gray eyes glow- 
ed with earthly fire ; and two red spots on the 
upper port of her cheeks showed she was much 
excited, wiihoot a grain of fear. Yet in the first 
ten minutes one gentleman was nnhonsed before 
her eyes, and one came to grief along with his 
animal, and a thorough-bred chestnut was gallop- 
ing and snorting beside her with empty ^dle. 
Presently young Featherstoue, who led her by 
about fitieen yards, crashed through a high hedge, 
and was seen no more, but heard wallowing in the 
deep, unsuspected ditch beyond. There was no 
time to draw hridle. " Lie still, sir, ifyou please," 
said Catharine, with cool civility ; then up rein, 
in spur, and she cleared the ditdi snd its muddy 
contents, alive and dead, and away without look- 
ing behind her. 
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Qa, on, on, till all the pinks and buckskins, 
•rsC so smart, were sploshed with chiy and dirt 
of eveiy hue, and all She horses' late glossy c:oats 
were ba.lhod with sweat and lathered with foam, 
and their gaping nostrils blowing and glowing 
red ; and then it wns that Harrowden Brook, 
swollen wide and deep by the late rains, came 
right between the fox and Dogmore Underwood, 
for which he was making. 

The hunt sweeping down a liill-aide caught 
tight of Reynard running tor the brt>ok. They 
nwde sure of him now. But he lapped a drop, 
and then slipped in, and soon crawled out on the 
other side, and made feebly for the covert, weight- 
ed with wet fur. 

At sight of him the hunt hallooed and trump- 
eted, and came tearing on with fresh vigor. 

But when they came near the brook, lo, it was 
twenty ieel wide, and mnning fast and brown. 
Some riders skirled it, looking for a narrow part. 
Two horses, being sparred at it, came to the bank, 
and then went rearing round on their heels, de- 
positing one hat and another rider in the current. 
One gallant steed planted his feet like a tower, 
and snorted down at the water. Due flopped 
gravely in, and bad to swim, and he dragged out. 
Anollier leaped, and landed with his feet on the 
other bank, his haunches in the water, and his 
rider curled round his neck, and glaring out be- 
tween his retrovertfid ears. 

Bnt Miss Peyton encouraged her horse with 
spur and voice, set her teeth, tnrned rather pale 
this time, end went at the brook with a rush, 
and cleami it like a deer. She and the hunts- 
man were almost alone together on the other 
side, and were as close to Che dogs as the dogs 
were to poor Fug, when he slipped throogh a 
nm in a quickset hedge, and, reducing the dogs 
(0 single file, glided inwi Dogmore Underwood, 
a stiff hazel coppice of five years' growth. 

The other riders soon straggled np, and then 
the thing wa3 to get him ont again. There were 
a few narrow ro^ cut in the underwood ; and 
up and down these (he huntsman and whipper- 
in went trotting, and encouraged the stnneh 
bounds, and whipped the sknlkers back into cov- 
ert. Others galloped uselessly about, pounding 
the earth, for daisy-cutters were few in those 
days ; and Miss Peyton relapsed into the tran- 
scendental. She ant in one place, with her elbow 
on her knee, and her lair chin supported by two 
fillers, as undisturbed by the fracas of horns 
and voices as an equestrian siatue of Diana. 

She sat so still and so long at a comer of the 
nnderwood that at last the harassed fox stole out 
cbae to her with lolling tongoe and eye askant, 
and took the open field again. She thrilled at 
first sight of him, and her cheeks burned ; but 
her quick eye took in all the signs of his distress, 
and she sat quiet, and watched him coolty. Not 
80 her horse. He plunged, and then trembled 
oil over, and planted hts fore feet together at this 
angle \ , and parted his hind legs a little, and so 
stood quivering, with cocked ears, and peeped 
over a low paling at the retiring quadruped, and 
fretted and sweated in anticipation of the gallop 
his long head told him was to follow. He looked 
a de^ more statuesque than any three statues in 
England, and all about a creature not up to his 
knee. And, by-the-by, the gentlemen who carve 
horses in oor native isle, did they ever see one — 
oat of an omnibus? The whipper-in came by. 



and found him in this gallant attitude, and sus- 
pected the truth, bul, observing the rider's traii- 
qail position, thought the foK had only popped 
out and then in again. However, he fell in with 
the huntsman, and told him Miss Peyton's gray 
had seen aomolliing. The hounds appeared pui- 
zled ; and so the huntsmau rode round to Miss 
Peyton, and, touching his cap, a^ed. her if she 
had seen nothing of the fox. 

She looked him dreamily in the face. 

"The fox?" she said; "he broke cover ten 
minutes ago," 

The man blew his horn lustily, and then asked 
her reproachfully why she had not tally-hoed 
liim, or winded her horn ; with that be blew his 
own impatiently. 

MUb Peyton replied, veiy slowly and pensive- 
ly, that the jbx had come out soiled and fatigued, 
and trailing his brush. "I looked at him,"8aid 
she, " and I pi^ed him. lie was one, and we 
ore many ; he was bo little, and we are so big ; 
he had given its a good gallop, and so I made 
up my mind he should live to run another day." 

The huntsman stared stnpidlj at her for a mo- 
ment, then burst into a torrent of oaths, then 
blew his horn till it was hoarse, then cnrsed and 
swore till he was hoarse himself, then to his horn 
again, and dogs and men came rushing to the 

" Conple up, and go home to supper," said 
Miss Peyton, quietly. "The fox is halfway to 
Galtowstree Gorse j and you won't get him out 



the spur, leaped the low hedge in front of her, 
and cantered slowly home across the country. 
She was one that seldom troubled the hard road, 
go where she would. 

She had ridden about a mile, when she heard 
a horse's feet behind her. She smiled, and hei' 
color rose a little ; hat she cantered on. 

"Halt, in the king's namel" shouted a mel- 
low voice ; and a gentleman galloped up to her 
side, and reined in his mare. 

"What I have they killed?" inquired Cath- 
arine, demurely. 

"Not they; he is in the middle ofGallowslree 
Gorse by now." 

"And this is the way to Gallowstree Gorse?" 

"Nay, mistress," said the young man ; "hut 
when the fox heads one way and the deer an- 
other, what is a poor hnnter to do ?" 

"Follow the dower, it seems." 

"Say the lovelier and the dearer, sweet Kale." 

"Now, Griffith, jou know I hate flattery," 
said Kate; and the next moment came a soft 
smile, and beUed this unsocial sentiment. 

"Plattery?' said the lover, "I have no 
tongue to speak half your praises. I think the 
people in this country are as blind as bats, or 

" All except Mr. Griffith Gaunt; he has found 
a paragon, where wiser people see a n-ayward, 
capricious girl. " 

"Then he is the man for you. Don't yon see 
that, mistress?" 

" No, I don't quite see that," said the lady, 
dryly. 

This cavalier reply caused a dismay the speak- 
er never intended. The tact is, Mr. Geoi^ Ne- 
ville, young, handsome, and rich, had lately set- 
tled in the neighborhood, and hod been greatly 
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smitten with Kate. The county was talking 
about it, and OritBth had been secretl; on tliorns 
for some cjajs past. And now he could hide hia 
uneasiness no longer ; he cried out, in a, sharp, 

" Why, Kate, my dear Kate! what! could you 
love any man but me ? Could you be bo cruel ? 
eould you ? There, let me get oft' my horse, and 
lie down on this stubble, and yon ride over me 
and trample me to death. I would rather havi 
yon trample on my ribs than oa my heart, with 
loving any one but me. " 

" Why, what now ?" said Catharine, drawing 
herself up; "I must scold jou handsomely;" 
and she drew rein and turned full upon him ,- but 
by this means she saw his face was Ml of real 
distress ; so, instead of reprimanding him, 
said, gently, " Why, Griffith, what is to 
Ate yon not my servant ? IJo not I send you 
word whenever I dine from home i" 

" Yes, dearest ; and then I call at that house, 
nod stick there till they guess what I would be 

Catliartne smiled, and proceeded to remind 
him that thrice a week she permitted him to 
ride over from Btdton (a distance of flAeen miles) 

" Yes," replied Griffith, "and I must say you 
always come, wet or dry, to the shrabbBry-gate, 
and put your hand in mine a, minnte. And, 
Kate," said he, piteously, "at the bare thought 
of yonr putting that same dear hand in another 
man's, my heart turns sick within me, and my 
skin bums and trembles on me." 

"But yon liave no cause," said Catharine, 
Gootliingly. " Nobody, except yoarselt doubts 
ray alfection for yon. Yon are olten thrown in 
my teeth, Griffith — and" (clenching her own) " I 
like you all the better, of course." 

Griffith repDedwith a burst of gratitude; and 
then, as men wiB, proceeded to encroach. 

"Ahi" said he, " if you would but pluck np 
conrage, and take the matrimonial fence with 

Miss Peyton sighed at that, and drooped a lit- 
tle upon her sttddle. After a pause, she enumer- 
ated the "just irapedimenls. " She reminded 
him that neither of them had means to many 

He made light of that ; he shonld have plen- 
ty ; Mr. Charlton has as good as told him he 
was to have Eolton Hall and Grange : " Six 
himdred acres, Kate, besides the pack and pad- 
In his warmth he forgot that Catharine was to 
have been Mr. Charlton's heir. Catharine was 
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mine. Any thing soonar than be parted in this 
world or the nest." 

She looked at him in silence ; and it was in a 
faint, half apologetiu lone she objected that all 
her kinsfolk were sot against it. 

" It is not thar business — it is on(a," was the 
prompt reply, 

" Well, then," said Catharine, sadly, "I sup- 
pose I must tell you the true reason ; I feel I 
should not inaka you happy ; I do not love you 
quite as you want to be loved— as you deserve to 
be loved. You need not look so ; nothing in 
flesh and blood is your rival. But my lieart 
bleeds for the Church ; I think of her ancient 
^ory in this kingdom, and, when I see her pres- 
ent condition, 1 long to devote myself ta her 
serviL'e, I am very fit to be an abbess or q nun 
—most unfit to be a wife. No, no— I mast not, 
ought not, dare not, marry a Protestant, Take 
tJie advice of one who esteems you dearly ; leave 
me — fly from me — forget me— do every thing 
but hate me. Nay, do not hate me ; you little 
know Iho struggle in my mind. Farewell ; tho 
saints, whom yon scorn, watch over and protect 
you ! Fureiveli ! " 

And with this she sighed, and struck her spur 
into the gray, and he darted oft' at a gallop. 

Griffith, little able to cope with such a char- 
acter as this, sat petrified, and would have been 
rooted to the spot if he had happened to be on 
foot. But his mare set off after her companion, 
and a chase of a novel kind commenced. Cath- 
arine's horse was fresher than Griffith's mare, 
and the latter, not being urged by her peti'ified 
master, lost ground. 

But what she drew near to her father's gate, 
Catharine relaxed her speed, and Griffith rejoin- 

She "had already half relented, and only want- 
ed a warm and resolute wooer to bring her 
round. But Griffith was too sore, and too little 
versed in woman. Full of suspicion and bitter- 
ness, lie paced gloomy and silent by her side till 
they reached the great avenue that led to her fa- 
ther's house. 
And while ha rides alongside the capricious 
■eature in sulky silence, I may as well revoU a 
irlain foible in his own character. 
This Griffith Gaunt vms by no means deficient 
physical courage; hut he was instinctively 
disposed 10 ran away from mental pain the mo- 
ment he lost hope' of driving it away from him. 
For instance, if Catharine bad been ill and her 
life in danger, he would have ridden day and 
night to save her — woald have be^wred himself 
:o save her ; but if she had died, he would ^- 
r have killed himself, or else fled the country, 
d so escaped tho sight of every object that was 
ssociated with her and eould agonize him, I 
not think he could have attended the funeml 
one he loved. 

The mind, as well as the body, has its self- 
tecting inslancts. This of Griffith's was, aft- 
all, an instinct of that class, and, under certain 
rcnmstances, is true wisdom. But Griffith, I 
nk, carried the instinct to excess ; and that 
'by I call it his foible. 

' Catharine," said he, resolutely, " let me ride 

y your side to the house for once ; for I read 

your advice my own way, and I mean to follow 

after to-day you will be troubled with me no 

■e. I have loved you these three years, I 
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have courted you these two years, and I am 
none the nearer ; I see I urn not the raan you 
mean lo marry ; so I shall do as my father did, 
ride down to tlia coast, and sell my horse, and 
ship for foreign parts." 

"Oh, aa you will, "said Catharine, haughtily; 
she quite forgot ehe hod just recommended him 
[0 do something of this very kind. 

Presently she alolo a look. His fine ruddy 
eheek was pale ; his manly brown eyas were 
moist ; yet a gloomy and resolute expression on 
liis tight-drawn lips. She looked at him side- 
long, and thought how often he had ridden thir- 
ty miles on that very mare to get a word with 
her at the shruhbeiy-gate. And now the mare 
lo bo sold I The man to go hroken-heorted to 
sea — perhaps to his death ! Her good heart be- 
gan to yearn. 

" Griffith," Sffld she, softly, " it is not as if I 
were going to wed any body else. la it nothing 
to be preferred by her yon say you love ? If I 
were you, I would do nothing rash. Why not 
give me a little time ? In truth, I hardly know 
my own mind about it two days together." 

"Kate," said the young man, firmly, "I am 
courting you this two years. If I wait two 
years more, it will be but to see the right man 
come and carry you in a month ; for so girls are 
won, when they are won at all. Your sister that 
is married and dead, she held Josh Pitt in hand 
for years ; and what is the upshot ? Why, he 
wears the willow for her to this day ; and her 
husband married again, before her grave was 
green. Nay, I have done all an honest man can 
to woo you ; so take me now, or lot me go." 

At this, Kate began to waver secretly, and 
ask herself whether it wonld not be better to 
yield, since he was so abominably resolute. ■ 

But the unlucky fellow did not leave well 
nione. He went on to say, 

" Once out of sight of this place, I mar cure 
myself of my fancy. Here I never could. 

"Oh,"saidCat!i»rine, directly, "if you are so 
bent on being cured, it would not become me la 
say nay." 

Griffith Gaunt bit his lip and hung his head, 
and made no reply. 

The patience with which he received her hard 
speech was more t^parent than real ; but it told. 
Catharine, receiring no fresh provocation, re- 
lented again of her own accord, and, after a con- 
siderable silence, whispered, softly, 

" Think how we should all miss yon." 

Here was an overture to reconciliation. But, 
unfortunately, it brought out what had long been 
rankling in Griffith's mind, and was, in &ct, the 
real cause of the misunderstanding. 

"Oh, "said he, "those I care for will soon 
find another to take my place I Soon ? quotha. 
They have not waited till I was gone for that." 

"Ah, indeed ["said Catharine, with some sur- 
prise; then, like the quick-witted girl she was, 
" so this is what all the coil is about." 

She then, with a charming smile, begged him 
to inform her who was his destined successor in 
her esteem. Griffith colored pu:-plc at her cool 
hypocrisy (for such he considered it), and re- 
plied, almost fiercely, 

"Who but that young blacfc-a-vis^d George 
NeviUe, that you have been coquetting with this 
month paet — and danced all night with him at 
Lad? Muiuier's ball, you did. " 



Catharine blushed, and said, deprecatinglv, 

' ' Yov were not there, Griffith, or to be siire 1 
had not danced with ilm." 

"And he toasts you by name, wherever he 
goes." 

" Can I help that ? Wait till I tt>a.st him, be- 
fore yon make yourself ridiculous, and me very 
angiy — about Tiothing." 

Griffith, sticking to his one idea, replied, dog- 
gedly, 

"Mistress Alice Peyton shilly-shallied with 
her true lover for years, till Richard Hilton came, 
that was not fit to tie his shoes ; and then — " 

Catharine cut Mm short, 

"Aflfront me, if nothing less will sene; but 
spare my sister iu her grave." 

She began the sentence angrily, but conclnded 
it in a broken voice. Griffith was half disarm- 
ed ; but only halC Ho answered, sullenly, 

" She did not die till she had jilted an honest 
gentleman and broken his heart, and married a 
sot, to her cost. And yon are of her breed,, 
when all is done ; and now that young coxcomb 
has come, like Dick Hilton, between you and 

"But I do not encourage him." 

"You do not rfiscoarage him,"retorted Grif- 
filh,"or hewonldnotbe Bohot afteryon. Were 
you ever the woman to say, ' I have a servant al- 
ready that loves me dear? That one frank word 
had sent him packing." 

Miss Peyton colored, and file water came into 
her eyes. 

" I may have been imprudent," she murmured. 
"The young gentleman made me smile with his 
extravagance. I never thought to be misunder- 



" Ay, forsooth, and have it cast in my teeth I 
was a jealous monster, and played the tyrant be- 
fore my time. A poor fellow scarce knows what 
to he at that loves a coquette." 

" Coquette I am none,"rep!ied the kdy, bri- 
dling magnificently. 

Griffith took no notice of this interruption. He 
proceeded to say that he had hitherto endured 
this intrusion of a rival in silence, though with a 
sore heart, hoping his patience might tonch her, 
or the fire go out of itself. But at last, unable to 
bear it any longer in silence, he bad shown his 
wound to one he knew coold feel for him, his 
poor friend Pitt. Pitt had then let him know 
that his own mistake had been over-confidence 
in Alice Peyton's constancy. 

"He said to me, 'Watch your Kate close, and, 
at the first blush of a rival, say you to her, Part 
with him, or part with me.' " 

Cathanne pinned him directly. 

"And this is how you take Joshua Pitt's ad- 
vice — by offering to run away from this sorry 

The shrewd reply, andi a curl of the lip, half 
arch, half contempwous, that accompanied the 
thrust, staggered the less ready Griffith. He got 
puzzled, and showed it. 

"Well, but," stammered he at last, "your 
spirit is high ; I was mostly afeard to put it so 
plump to you. So I thought I would go about 
a bit. However, it comes to the same thing ; for 
tliis I do know — that, if yoo refiise me your hand 
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Iliis day, it is to give it to a, new acquaintance, ns 
TOUT Alice did brforo jou. And if it is to be so, 
tis best for me to be gone : best for him, and best 
for yon. Yoa don't know ma, Kate ; for, as dev- 
er as jou are, at fiie thouglit of j'our playing me 
false, after all these years, and marrying that 
George NeTille, my heart turns to ice, and then 
to lire, and my head aeema ready to burst, and 
mj hands to do mad and bloody acts. Ay, 1 feel 
I should kill h[m, or you, or hotli, at the ehurch- 
porcb. Ah!" 

He snddenly griped her arm, and at the same 
time involuntarily checked his mare. 

Both horses stopped. 

She raised her head with an inquiring look, 
and saw her lover's face discolored with passion, 
and so strangely convulsed that she feared at 
first he was in a fit, or stricken with death or 
palsy. 

She uttered a cry of alarm, and stretched forth 
her hand toward him. 

But the next moment she drew it back from 
him ; for, following his eye, she discerned the 
cause of his ghastly look. Uer lather's house 
Btood at the end of the avenue they had just en- 
tered; but there was another approach to it, 
namely, by a bridlo-road at right angles lo the 
avenue or main entrance, and np that bridle-road 
a gentleman was walking his horse, and bid fair 
to meet them at the ball door. 

It was young Neville. There was no mistak- 
ing his piebald charger for any other auimal in 
that county. 

Kate Peyton glanced from lover lo lover, and 
shuddered at Grilfith. She was familiar with 
petty jealousy ; she had oven delected it pinch- 
ing or coloring many a pretty face that tried very 
hard to hide it all the time. But that was noth- 
ing lo what she saw now : hitherto she had bat 
bt^eld the feeling of jealousy ; but now she wit- 
nessed the livid passion of jealousy writhing in 
every lineament of a human face. That terrible 
passion had transfigured its victim in a moment : 
the ruddy, genial, kindly Grifllth, with his soft 
brown eye, was gone, and in his place lowered a 
Gice older, and discolored, and convulsed, and al- 
most demoniacal. 

Women (wiser, perhaps, in this than men) taSe 
their strongest impressions hy the eye, not ear. 
Catharine, I say, looked at bim she had hithoito 
thoaght she knew — looked and feared !iim. And 
even while sho looked and shuddered, Griffith 
spurred his mare sharply, and then drew iier 
head across the gray gelding's path. It was an 
iDstinctive impulse to bar the lady he loved from 
faking another step toward the place where his 
rival awaited her. 

"IcannotbeBrit,"he gasped. "Chooseyou 
now, once for all, between that puppy there and 
me :" and he pointed with his riding-whip at his 
rival, and waited with his teetli clenched for her 
decision. 

The movement was rapid, the gestore large 
and commanding, and the words manly ; for wlmt 
says the fighting poet ? 

"He either feata bis talc tno mnch, 
Orhis deserts are email, 
Who {date to put it to the loach. 



CILAPTEE II. 

MiBB Pettom drew herself np and back by one 
motion, like a queen at bay; but still she eyed 
bim with a certain respect, and was carefid now 
not to provoke nor pain him needlessly. 

"1 prefer you — ^ongh you speak harshly to 
mo sir," said she, with gentle dignity. 

"Then give me your hand, with that mart in 
sight, and end my torments ; promise to marry 
me this very week. Ahl Kate, have pity on 
your poor, faithful servant, who has loved yon so 
long I" 

"I do, Griffith, I do," said she, sweetly ; "but 
I shall never marry now. Only set your mind 
at rest about Mr. Neville there. He has never 
asked me, for one thing. " 



"Hesi 



nwiU,tli 



, I declare I will be very cool to him, 
after what you have said to me. But I can not 
marryyou, neither. Idarcnot. Listen to me, 
and do, pray, govern your temper, as I am doing 
mine. I have often read of men with a passion 
for jealousy — I mean, men whose jealousy feeds 
upon idr, and defies reason. I know you now 
for such a man. Marriage would not cure this 
madness; for wives do not escape admiration 
any more than maids. Something tells me you 
would be jealous of every fool that paid mo some 
stale compliment, jealous of my female friends, 
and jedous of my relations, and perhaps jealous 
of your own children, and of that holy, perse- 
cuted Church which roust still have a large share 
of my heart. No, no ; your fece and yonr words 
have shovm me a precipice. I tremble and draw 
back, and now I nevfer iniU mar/y at all ; from 
this day I give myself lo the Church," 

Griffith did not believe one word of all this. 

' ' That is yonr answer to me," said he, bitterly. 
" When the right man puts the question (and he 
is not for off) yoa will tell another tale. Yoa 
take me for a fool, and you mock me ; yon are 
not the lass to die an old maid, and men are 
not the fools to let you. With faces like yours, 
the new servant comes before the old one is gone. 
Well, I have got my answer. County Cumber- 
land, you are no place for me ! The ways and 
the fields we two have ridden togethei'— oh, how 
couldlbear their sight without my dear? Why, 
what a poor-spirited fool I am to stay and whine ! 
Come, mistress, yonr lover waits you there, and 
your discarded servant knows good-breeding : he 
leaves the country not to spoil yonr sport." 

Catharine panted heavily. 

"Well, sir," said she, "then it is your doing, 
not naine. Will yon not eVen shake hands with 
me, Griffith?" 

"I were a brute else," sighed the jeabvts one, 
with a sudden revnlsion of feeling. "I have 
spent the happiest hours of my lite beside you. 
If I loved thee less, 1 had never left thee." 

He clung a, little while to her hands, more 
like a drowning man than any thing else, then 
let them go, and suddenly shook his clenched 
fist in the direction of George Neville, and cried 
out with a savage yell, 

" My curse on him that parts us twain ! And 
you, Kate, may God bless you single, and curse 
you married I and that is my last word iu Cum- 
beiland." 

"Amen!" said Catharine, resignedly. 

And even with this they wheeled their horses 
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apart, and rode away from each other : she rerj' 
pale, but erect with wounded pride ; he reeling 
lu hie saddle like a drunketi man. 

And so GrifliEh Gauni, stung mad by jenl- 
onsy, affronted his sweetheart, the proudest girl 
in Cumberland, and, yielding to his foible, fled 
from his pain. 

Our foibles are our manias. 



CHAPTER m. 

Miss Peyton was shocked and grieved ; but 
she was affronted and wounded. Kow anger 
seems to have soma fine buoyant quality, which 
makes it rise and come appermost iu an a^tatod 
mind. She rode proudly into the convt-yard of 
her fether's house, and would not look once be- 
hind to see the last of her perverse lover. 

The old groom, Joe, who had tanght her to 
tide when she was six years old, saw her com- 
ing, and hobbled out to hold her horse while she 
slighted. 

"Mistress Kate," said be, "have vou seen 
Master Griffith Gaunt Bny wheres ?" 

The young lady colored at this question. 

"Why?" said she. 

"Why?" repealed Old Joo, a little contemp- 
(uously. "Why, where have jo« been not to 
know the country is out after nn ? First comed 
Jock Dennet, with his horse all in a lather, to 
say old Mr. Chariton was took ill, and had 
B^ed fbr Master GrilGth. I lold him lo go to 
Dogmor« Copse ; ' Our Kate is a-himting to- 
day,' sa)'3 1 ; ' and yonr Griffith, he is sure not 
to be far frmn her gelding's tail ; ' a sticks in his 
spurs and away a goes. What, ha'n't you seen 
Jock, neither?" 

"ITo, no," replied Miss Peyton, impatiently. 
" What, is there any thing the matter ?" 

"The matter, quo' she! Why, Jock hadn't 
been gone an hour when in rides the nevt foot- 
man all in a lather, and brings a letter for Mas' 
ter Griffith from the old gentleman's housc- 
teeper. 'You leave the letter with me, 
case,' says I, and I sends liim a-lield after 
t'other. Here be the letter." 

He took off his cap and produced the letter. 

Catharine started at the sight of it. 

"Akck!" said slie, "this is a heavy day. 
Look, Joe; sealed with block. Poor Cousin 
Charlton ! I doubt he is no more." 

Joe shook his bead expressively, and told her 
the butcher had come from that part no' '" 
minutes ago, with word that the blinds wei 
down at Bolton Hall. 

Poor human nature! A gleam of joy shot 
through Catharine's heart ; this sad news would 
compel Griffith to stay at homo and bury his 
benefactor ; and that delay would give him ' ' 
to reflect ; and, somehow or other, she felt 
it would end in his not going at all. 

Bnt these thoughts had no sooner passed 
through her than she was ashamed of them and 
ofherself. Whatl welcome that poor old man's 
death because it would keep her cross-grained 
lover at home ? Her cheeks burned with shame ; 
■nd, Willi a superfluous exercise of self-defe 
she retired from Old Joe, test he should di 
what was passing in her mind- 
But she was so mpt in thought that she 
lied the letter away with her unconsciously. 



As she passed through the hall, she heard 
George Neville and her tather in animated con- 
Tsation. She mounted the stairs softly, and 
3nt into a little boudoir of her own on the tirst 
>or, and sat down. The house stood high, 
id there was a very expansive and beautiful 
ew of the countir from this window. She sat 
down by it and drooped, and looked wistfully 
through the window, and thought of the past, 
and fell into a sad reverie. Pity began to soften 
her pride and anger, and presently two genllo 
^rs dimmed her glorious ejes a moment, then 
>le down her delicate cheeks. 
While she sat thus lost in the past, jovial 
ices and creaking boots broke suddenly upon 
T ear, and came up the stairs ; Ihey jarred 
upon her ; so she cast one last glance out of the 
window, and rose to get out of their way, if pos- 
sible. But it was too lale ; a heavy step came 
lo the door, and a ruddy, Port-drinking face 
peeped in. It was her father. 

"Sec-ho!" roared the jovial squire. "I've 
fonnd the hare on her form ; bide thou outside 

And he entered the room; but he had no 
sooner closed the door than bis whole manner 
changed from loud and jovial to ablated and 
subdued. 

"Kate, my girl," said he, pileonsly, "I have 
been a bad father to thee. I have spent all the 
money that should have been thine; thy poor 
father can scarce look thee in the face. So now 
1 bring thee a good husband ; be a good child 
now, and a dutiful. Keville'a Court is bis, and 
Neville's Cross will be, by the entail; and so 
will the laronelcv. I sliall see my girl Ladv 
Neville." 

"Never, papa, never!" cried Kate. 

"Hushi hush!" said (he squire, and put up 
his hand to her in great agitation and alarm ; 
"hush, or he will hear ye. Kate," he whis- 
pered, "are you mad? LiKle I thought, when 
lie asked 10 see me, it was lo oiler marriage. 
Be a good girl now ; don't you quarrel with 
good luck. You are not fit to be poor ; and 
you have made enemies : do but think how they 
wilt f out you when I die, and Bill's jade of a 
wife puts you to the door, as she will. And 
now jon can triumph over them ail, my Lady 
Neville — and make your poor father happy, my 
IiOdy Neville. Enough said, for I promised 
you ; so don't go and make a fool of me, and 
yourself into the bargain. And — and — a word 
in your ear : hehalh lent me a hundred poimds." 

At this climax the father hung bis head ; the 
daughter winced and moaned out, " Papa, how 
coaldyonJ" 

Mr. Peyton had gradually descended to that 
intermediate stage of degradation, when the sub- 
stance of dignity is all gone, but its shadow, 
shame, remains. He stamped impatiently on 
the ground, and cut his humiliation short by 
rushing out of the room. 

"Here, tir your own luck, youngster," he 
cried at the door. " She knows my mind." 

He trampled down the stairs, and joang 
George Neville knocked respectfniii' at the door, 
though it was half open, and came in with 
youth's light foot, and a handsome face flushed 
into beauty by love and hope. 

Miss Peyton's eye just swept him as he en- 
tered, and with the same movement she turned 
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■tvnf her fiiir Iiead and blushing cheek toward 
Ihewindoiv; yet — must I own it? — she quietly 
moulded the letter that lay in her lap, go that 
the address was no longer visible to the new- 

(Small secrecj( yerging on deceit, you ate 

This blushing and averted cheek is one of 
those equivocal receptioas that liave puxzled 
many a sensible man. It is a sign of Co; love ; 
it is a sign of gentle aversion ; oar mode of in- 
terpreting it is simple and judicious : ivhichever 
it happens to be, we go and lake it for the other. 

The brisk, bold wooer that now engaged Kate 
Pejlou was not the man to be dashed bv a 
woman's coyness. Handsome, daring, goo(l-ha- 
mored, and vain, he bad every thing in his favor 
but his novelty. 

Look at Kate ! her eye lingers wistfuliy on 
that disconsolate horseman whose every step 
takes him ferther from her ; but George has her 
ear, and draws closer and closer to it, and pours 
love's meDow murmurs into it. 

He told her he had made the grand tour, and 
S!eu the beauties of every land, bat none like 
lier ; other ladies had certainly pleased his eye 
for a moment, but she alone had conquered bis 
heart. He said many charming things to her, 
such as. Griffith Gaunt had never said. Among 
the rest, he assured her the beauty of her person 
would not (done have lascinated him so deeply ; 
but he had seen the beauty of her mind in those 
eyes of hers, that seemed not eyes, but souls ; 
and, begging her pardon for his presumption, he 
aspired to wed her mind. 

Snch ideas had often risen in liate's onu 
mind, but to hear them from a man was new. 
She looked askant through the window at the 
lessening Griffith, and thooght " how the grand 
tour improves a man !"' and said, as coldly as she 
conld, "I esteem you, sir, and can not but be 
flattered by sentiments so superior to those I am 
used to hMr ; bat let this go no farther. I shall 
never marry now. " 

Instead of being angry at this, or telling her 
she wanted to marry somebody else, as the inju- 
dicious Griffith had done, young Neville had the 
address to treat it as an excellent jest, and drew 
such comical pictures of all tlie old maids in tl 
neighborhood that she could not help smiling. 

But the moment she smiled, the inflammable 
George made hot love to her again. Tlien she 
besought bim to leave her, piteonsly. Then he 
Bud, cheerftdly, he would leave her as soon as 
ever she had promised to be his. At that she 
lutned snllen and hangh^, and Jooked through 
the window and took no notice of him whatever. 
Then, instead of being discouraged or mortified, 
he showed imperturbable confidence and good- 
humor, and be^ed archly to know what inter- 
esting object was in sight from Uiat window. 
On this she blushed and withdrew her eyes from 
the window, and so they met his. On that he 
threw himself on his knees (custom of tho day), 
and wooed her with such a burst of passionate 
and tearful eloquence that she began to pity 
him, and said, lifting her lovely ejres, 

"Alas ! I was bom to m^e all those I esteem 
unhappy !" and she sighed deeply. 

"Not a bit of it," said be; "you were born, 
like the sun, to hiesi all you shine upon. Sweet 



Mistress Kale, I love yon as these country boors 

1 never be tanght to love. I hiy my heart, my 

ne, my substance, at your feet ; you shall not 

loved— you shall be worBhiped. Ah! turn 

those eyes, brimful of sonl, on me again, and let 

me try and read in them that one day, no matter 

how distant, the delight of my eyes, the joy of all 

my senses, the pride of CnmberUnd, the pearl of 

En^nd, the flower of womankind, tlie rival of 

the angels, the darling of George NeviUe's heart, 

will he George Neville's wife." 

rire and water were in his eyes, passion in 
eveiy tone ; his manly hand grasped hers and 
trembled, and drew her gently toward him. 

Her bosom heaved ; his passionate male voice 
and touch electrified her, and made her flutter. 

"Spare me this pain," she faltered; and she 
looked through the window and thot^bt, " Poor 
Griffith was right, after all, and I was wrong. 
He had canso for jealousy, and cadsb boe 

And then she pitied him who panted at her 
side, and then she was sorry for him who rode 
away disconsolate, still lessening to her eye ; and 
what with this conflict and the emotion her quai- 
rel with Griffith had already caused her, she 
leaned her head back against tlie shutter, and 
began to sob low, but almost hysterically. 

Now Mr. George Neville was neither a fool 
nor a novice ; if he had never been downright in 
lore before (which I crave permission to doubt), 
he had gone fcr enough on that road to make 
one Italian lady, two French, one Austrian, mid 
one Creole, in love with him ; and cacli of these 
love-afi'airs had ^ven him fresh insight into tho 
ways of woman. Enlightened by so many bitter- 
sweet experiences, he saw at once that there was 
something more goin^ on inside Kate's heaving 
bosom than he could have caused by offering her 
his hand. He rose from his knees and leaned 
against the opposite shntter, and fixed his ayae a 
little sadly, but vety observantly, on her, as she 
leaned hack against the shutter, sobbing low, but 
hysterically, and quivering all over. 

" There s some other man at the bottom of 
this," thought George Neville. 

"Mistress Kate, " said he, gently, " I do not 
come here to make you weep. I love you like a 
gentleman. If yon love another, take courage, 
tell me so, and don't let your father constrain 
your inchimtions. Dearly as I love you, I would 
not wed your person, and your heart another's ; 
that would be too cruel to you, and" (drawing 
himself up with sudden majesty) "too unjust to 
myself. " 

Kate looked up at him through her tears, and 
admired this man, who could love ardently, yet 
be prond and just. And if this appeal to her 
candor had been made yesterday, she would have 
said, frankly, "There is one I — esteem." But, 
since the quarrel, she would not own to herself, 
far less to another, that she loved a man who 
had turned his back upon her. So she parried. 

"There ia no one Hove enoim;h to wed, "said 
she. ' ' I am a cold-hearted girl, bom to give 
pain to my betters. But I shall do something 
desperate to end all this." 

"All what?" said he, keenly. 

" The whole thing : my unprofitable hfe." 

" Mistress Kate," said Neville, " I asked yon, 
was there another man. If you had answered 
me, ' In truth there is, bnt be is poor end my 
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ftthec 13 BTerBB cr tlio like,' then I would have 
secretly sought that man, and, as I am rerj 
you should have been happy." 

" Oh, Mr. Neville, that is very generous, but 
how meanly yon must think of me !" 

' 'And what a bungler you must think mi 
teU you, you should never have known. But let 
that pass ; you have answered my question ; 
you say there is no man you love. Then 
you Ehflll be Dame Neville." 
"What, whether I will or no ?" 
"Yes ; whether you think you will or m 
Catharine turned hec dreamy eyes on hii 
"You have had a good master. Why did you 
not come to me sooner f " 

She was thinking more of him than of herself, 
and, in fact, paying too little heed to her words. 
But she had no sooner ntt^red this inadvertent 
speech than she felt she had said too mnch. 
She hlushed rosy red, and hid her &ce in her 
hands in the most charming confusion. 

" Sweetest, it is not an hour too late, as yon 
do not love anotherj" was stout George Nevifle's 
reply. 

But nevertheless the cunning rogue thought it 
safest to temporize, and put his coy mistress off 
her guard. So he ceased to alarm her by press- 
ing the question of marriage, but seduced her 
into a charming talk, whore the topics wer 
so personal, and only the tones of his voicf 
the glances of his expressive e^ were ci 
ing. He was on bis mettle to please her by 
hook or by crook, and was debghtful, iiTCsisti- 
ble. He set her at ease, and she began to lister 
more, and even to smile faintly, and to loot 
thi'ough the window a little less perseveringly. 
Suddenly the spell was broken for a while. 
And by whom f 
By the other. 

Ay, yon may well stare. It sounds Btrango, 
hut it is true, that the poor forlorn horseman, 
hanging like a broken man, as he was, over his 
tired horse, and wending his solitary way from 
her he loved, and resigning the field, like a 
goose, 10 the very rival he feared, did yet (like 
the retiring Parthian) shoot an arrow into that 
pretty boudoir and hit both his sweetheart and 
his rival — hit them hard enough to spoil theii 
sport, and make a little mischief between them 
- — for that afternoon, at all events. 

The arrow carae into the room afler this fash- 
Kate was sitting in a veiy feminine attitude. 
When a man wants to look in any direction, ho 
turns his body and his eye the same way, and 
lioea it ; but women lovo to cast obhque regards ; 
and this their instinct is a fruitful source of their 
graceful and characteristic postures. 

Kate Peyton was at this moment a statue of 
her ses. Her fair head leaned gently back 
against the comer of the window-shutter ; her 
pretty feet and iidr person in general were oppo- 
site George Neville, who sat fiicing the window, 
but in the middle of the room ; her arms, half 
pendent, half extended, wen t listlessly adant her, 
and somewhat to the right of her knees, jet, by 
an exquisite turn of the neck, her gray eyes con- 
trived to be looking dreamily out of ibe window 
to her leR. Still, in this figure, that pointed one 
way and looked another, there was no distortion ; 
nil was easy, and full of that subtile grace we 
artists call repose. 



But snddeiily she dissolved this feminine atti- 
tude, rose to her feet, and interrupted her wooer 
civilly. 

"Excuse ma," said she, "but can you tel! me 
which way that road on the hill leads to?" 

Her companion stared a littR at so sudden a 
turn in the conversation, but replied by asking 
her, with perfect good-liumor, what road she 

" The one that gentleman on korsehack haajmt 
taken. Surely," she continued, "that road does 
not take to Bolton Hall." 

"Certainly not," said George, following the 
direction of her finger. "Boltott Hall lies'to 
the right. That road takes to the sea-coast by 
Otterbury and Stanhope." 

' ' I thought BO, " said Kate. ' ' How unfortu- 
nate! He can not know : but,indeed,howshould 
he?" 

" Who can n< 
in riddles, mist 
Are you ill f" 

"No, not ill, sir," fellered Kate, " but you see 
me much discomposed. My cousin Charlton 
died this day, and the news met me at the very 
door." She could say no more. 

Mr. Neville, on hearing this news, began to 
make many excusoa for having inadvertently in- 
truded himself upon her on such a day i but, in 
llio midst of his apologies, she suddenly looked 
him full in the face, and said, with nervons ab- 
ruptness, 

" You tnS: like a /a-evx chevalier. I wonder 
whether yon ivould ride five or six miles to do 

"Ay, a thousand!" saidtheyoungman, gloiv- 
ing with pleasure. "What is to do?"' 

Kate pointed through the window. 

"You see that gentleman on horseback. Well, 
I happen to know that he is leaving the country ; 
he thinks that he — that I— that Mr. Charlton 
has many years to live. He must be told Mr, 
Charlton is dead, and his presence is required nt 
Bolion Hall. I shovld like somebody to gallop 
after him, and give him this letter; hot my own 
horse is tired, and I am tired ; and, to be frank, 
there is a little coolness between the gentleman 
himself and me. Oil, I wish him no ill, but 
really 1 am not npon terma^I do not feel com- 
plaisant enough to carry a letter after him ; yet 
I do feel that he must have it. Do not von think 
it would be malicious and unworthy m me to 
keep the news from him, when I know it is so ?" 

Young Neville smiled. 

" Nay, mistress, why so many words ? Give 
me your letter, and I will soon overtake the gen- 
tleman ! he seems in no great hurry. " 

Kate thanked him, and made a polite apology 
tor giving him so much trouble, and handed him 
the letter. When it came to that, she held it 
o him rather irresolutely ; but he took it 
promptly, and bowed low, after the fiishion of 
the day. She courtesied ; he marched off with 
alacrity. She sat down again, and put her head 
in her hand to think it all over, and a chill 
thought ran through her. Was her conduct 
ivise,? What would GrifBth think at her em- 
ploying his rival f Wonid he not infer Neville 
had entered her service in more senses than one ? 
Perhaps he would throw the letter in the dirt in 
rage, and never read it. 
Steps come rapidly, the door opened, and there 
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was George Neville ngaiu, but not tlie same 
George Neville that went out but thirty seconds 
before. Ho stood in the door looking very black, 
and with a sardonic smile on his lips. 

"An excellent jest, mistress!" said he, ironi- 

"Why, what ia iho matter?" said tlie lady, 
stoutly ; but her red cheeks belied her assump- 

" Oh, not much," said George, with a bitter 
sneer, "It is an old story; onlyl thought you 
were nobler than the rest of your sex. This let- 
ter is to Mr. Griffith Gaunt." 

"Well, sir!" sud Kat«, with a face of serene 
and candid innocence. 

" And Mr. Griffith Ciaunt is a suitor of yours." 

"Say uias. He is so no longer. He and I 
are out. Sut for that, think you I had even 
listened to— what you hnve been saying to jue 
this eversobng?'' 

"Oh, that altera the case," said George. 
"But stayl" and he knitted hia brows and re- 
flected. 

Up to a moment ago, the loi^ness of Catha- 
rine Peyton's demeanor, and the celestial some- 
thing in her sonl-liko, dreamy eyes, had con- 
vinced him she was a creature free from the 
small dishonesty and lubricity he had noted in 
so many women otherwise amiable and good. 
But this business of theletter had shaken the il- 

" Slay!" siudhe, stiffly. "You say Mr. Gaunt 






ut?" 



Catharine assented by a movement of her fair 

" And he is leaving the eonntiy. Perhaps 
this letter is to keep him from leaving the coun- 
try." 

"Only until he hna buried his benefactor," 
murmured Kale, in depreca^ng accents. 

George wore a bitter sneer at this. 

"Mistress Kate," said he, aller a significant 
pause, " do you read Moliere ?" 

She bridled a little, and would not reply. She 
knew Moliere quite well enough not to want his 
wit leveled at her head. 

" Do yon admire the character of Celimene ?'' 

No reply. 

"You do not. How can yon? She was too 
mnch your inferior. She never sent one of her 
lovers with a letter to the other to stop his flight. 
Well, you may eclipse Celimene ; but permit me 
to remind you that I am George NevQfe, and not 
Georges Dandin." 

Miss Peyton rose from her seat with eyes that 
literaDy flashed fire ; and— the horrible truth 
must be told— her first wild impulse was to reply 
to all this Molifere with one cat of her little riding- 
whip. But she had a swift mind, and two reflec- 
tions entered it together : first, that this would 
be unlike a gentlewoman; secondly, that if she 
whipped Mr. Neville, however inefiicaciously, he 
would not lend her his piebald horse. So she 
took stronger measures; she just sank down 
again, and Mtered, 

" I do not understand these bitter words. I 
have no lover at all ; I never will have one again. 
But it is hard to think I can not make a friend 
nor keep a friend"— and so lifted up her hands, 
and began to cry piteonsly. 

Then the stout George was taken aback, and 
made to think himself a ruffian. 



" Nay, do not weep so. Mistress Kate," said 
he, hurriedly. " Come, take courage. I am not 
jealous of Mr. Gaunt— a man that bath been two 
years dat^ling after you, and could not win yon. 
I look but to my own self-respect in the matter. 
I know your sei better than you know your- 
selves. Were I t« carry that letter, yon would 
thank me now, hut by-and-by despise me. Now, 
as I mean you to be my wife, I will not risk 
your contempt. Why not take my horse, put 
whom you like upon him, and so convey the let- 
ter to Mr. Gannt f" 

Now this was all the fair mourner wanted ; so 

"No, no, she wotdd not be beholden to him 
for any thing ; ho had spoken harshly to her, and 
misjudged her cruelly, cruelly — oh! oh! oh!" 

Then he implored her to grant him this small 
favor; then she cleared up, and said, "Well, 
sooner than bear mahce, she would." He thank- 
ed her fbr gmntlng him that Givor. She went 
off with the letter, saying, 

"I will be back anon." 

Bnt once she got clear, she opened the door 
again, and peeped in at him gayly, and said she, 

" Why not ask me who twci(e the letter, be- 
fore you compared mo to that French coquette ?" 
and, with this, made him an arch courtesy and 
tripped away. 

Mr. George Neville opened his eyes with as- 
tonishment. This arch question, and Kate's 
manner of putting it, convinced him the obnox- 
jous missive was not a love-letter at all. He was 
sorry now, and vexed with himself for having 
called her a coquette, and made her cry. After 
all, what was the mighty favor she had asked of 
him ? To carry a sealed letter from somebody 
or other to a person who, to be sure, bad been 
her lover, but was so no longer — a simple act of 
charity and civility ; and he had refused it in 
injurious terms. 

He was glad he had lent his horse, and al- 
most sorry he had not taken the letter himself. 

To these chivalrous self-reproaches succeeded 
an uneasy feeiing that perhaps the lady might 
retaliate somehow. It struck him, on rdection, 
that the arch query she had let fly at him was 
accompanied with a certidn sparkle of the taught 
ing eye, such as ere now had, in his experience, 
preceded a stroke of the feminine claw. 

As he walked up and down, uneasy, awaiting 
the fair one's return, her father came up, and 
asked him to dine and sleep. What made the 
invitation more welcome was, that it in reality 

"She tells me she has borrowed your horse," 
said the squire; "so, says she, I am bound to 
take care of you till daylight; and, indeed, our 
wavs are perilous at night." 

'' She is an angel !" cried the lover, all hia ar- 
dor revived by this unexpected trait. ■' Mv horse, 
my house, my hand, and my heart are all at her 
service, by mght and day. " 

Mr. P^^n, to while away the time before din- 
ner, invited him to walk out and see — a hog, 
deadly fat, as times vrent. Bnt Neville denied 
himsdf that satisfkction, on the plea that be had 
his orders to await Miss Peyton's return where 
he was. The squire was amused at his escess- 
ivo docility, and winked, as much as to say, ' ' I 
have been once upon a time in yom' plight, and 
so went and gloried in his bog alone. 
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neen- 
. ire of an 
avening passed all alone nich this chamuDg girl. 
The father, being friendly to his suit, would go 
Co tjeep after dinner ; and then, by the snbdued 
light ot a wood fire, he would munnur hia love 
inio that sweet ear for hours, until the averted 
head should come round by degrees, and the de- 
Iidous hps yield a coy asEent. He resolved tlie 
night should not close till he had saiprised, over- 
powered, and secured his lovely bride. 

Theee soft medications reconciled him for n 
wbiie to the prolonged absence of their object. 

In the midst of them, he happened to glance 
through the window ; and he saw a sight that 
took his very bi-eath away, and rooted him in 
amazement to the spot. About a mile from the 
house, a lady in a scflriet habit was galloping 
across country as the crow flies. Hedge, ditch, 
or broo(., notiiing stopped her an instant ; and 
KB foi the pace, 

"She seemed In lanningto devour the way." 

It was Kate Peyton on his piebnld horse. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Griffith Gaunt, unknown to liimsolf, had 
lost temper as well as heart before he took the 
desperate step of leaving the country. Now his 
temper was noturaUy good ; and, ere he hod rid- 
den two miles, he recovei'ed it. To his cost ; 
for the sustaining force of anger being gone, he 
was alone with his grief He drew the rein half 
mechanically, and from a spirited canler declined 

And the slower he went, the chillier grew his 
heart, till it lay half ice, half lead, in his bosom. 

Farted! oh, word pregnant with miseryl 

Nei-er to see those heavenly eyes again, nor 
hear lliat silver voice ! Never again to watch 
iliat peerless form walk the minuet, nor see it 
lift the gray horse over a fence with the gi'ace 
and spirit that seemed inseparable fram it t 

Desolation streamed over him at the thought. 
And next his ibrlotn mind began to cling even 
to the inanimate objects that were dotted about 
the place which b^d her. He passed a little 
farm-houac into which Kate and he had onc" 
been driven by n storm, and had sat togetlx 
by the kitchen fire; and tJie farmer's wife ha 
smiled on ihem for sweethearts, and made them 
drink rum and milk, and stay till the sun was 

"Ah! good-by,liltlef!irml"he sighed; "when 
shall I ever see you agtun f " 

He passed a brook where they had often stop- 
ped together and given thdr panting horses just 
a mouthful after a ran with the harriere. 

"Good-by, little brook!" said be; "you wi 
ripple on as before, and warble as yon go ; but I 
shall never drink at your water more, nor ' -- 
your pleasant murmur with her I lore. " 

He sighed and crept away, still making for 
the sea. 

In the icy depression of his heart his body and 
his senses wore half paralyzed, and none would 
have known the accomplished hmitsman in this 
broken man, who hung onvhow over his ma 
neck, and went to and fro in the saddle. 

When he had gone about five miles he ci 
(o the crest of a hill ; he remembered that, o 



past that brow, he could see Peyton Hall no mora. 
He turned slowly and cast a sorrowful look at it. 

'■ was winter, but the afternoon sun tiad coma 

bright. The horizontal beams struck full 

upon the house, and all the western nones shone 

like bnmished gold. Her very abode, how glo- 

-■>us it looked I And he was to see it no more. 

He gazed and gazed at the bright hodse (ill 
love and sorrow dimmed his eyes, and he could 
the beloved place no more. Then his dog- 
ged will prevailed and carried him away toward 
ihesea, but ciying like a woman now, and hang- 
ing all dislocated over his horse's mane. 

Now about half a mile ferther on, as he crept 
along on a vile and narrow road, all woe-begone 
and broken, he heard a mighty scurry of horse's 
feet in the field to his left ; he looked langnidly 
up ; and the first thing he saw was a great pie- 
laid horse's head and neck in the act of rising in 
the air, and doubling his fore legs under him, Co 
leap the low hedge a yard or two u> front of him. 

He did leap, and landed just in front of Grif- 
fith; his rider curbed him so keenly that he went 
back almost on his haunches, and then stood mo- 
tionless all across the road, wltb quivering tail. 
A lady in a scarlet riding-habit and purple cap 
si^t him as if he had been a thrane instead of a 
horse, and, without moving her body, turned her 
head swift as a snake, and fixed her great gray 
eyes full and searching upon Grifiith Gaunt. 

He uttered a little shout of joy and amaze- 
ment ; his mare reared and plunged, and then 
was quiet. And thus Kate Peyton and he met 
— at right angles — and so close that it looked as 
if she had meant to ride him down. 

How he stared at her 1 How more than nior- 
tal fair she shone, retnming to those bereaved 
eyes of his, as if she had reaUy dropped frent 

His clasped hands, his haggard face channeled 
by tears, showed tlie keen girl she was strong 
where she had thonght herself weak, and sba 
comported herself accordingly, and in ono mo- 
ment took a much higher tone than she had in- 
tended as slie came along. 

" I am afraid," said she, very coldly, " you 
will have to postpone your journey a day or two. 
I am grieved to lell you that poor Mr. Charlton 

Griffith littered an exclamation. 
" He asked for yon ; and messengers are oat 
after yon on eveiy side. You must go to Bolton 

" Well-a-day ! " said Griffith, " has he left me, 
too ? Good, kind old man, on any other day I 
had found tear? for thee! £nt now, methinks, 
happy are the dead, Alas I sweet mistress, I 
hoped you came to tell me you had — I might — 
what signifies what I hoped ?— when I saw yon 
had deigned to ride after me. Why should I go 
to Bolton, nfler all?" 

"Because you will bo an ungrateful wretch 
else. What I leave othei'stocarryyourtinsman 
and beneiactor to his grave, while yon turn your 
back on him, and inherit his estate? For shame, 
sir! for shame!" 

Griffith expostulated, humbly. 

" How hardly you judge me ! What are Bol- 
ton Hall and Park to me now? They were to 
have been yours, you know. And yours they 
shall be. I came between and robbed you. To 
be sure, the old man knew my mind. He said 
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to himself, ' Griffith or Kate, what matters it 
who lias the land? They will live together on 
it. ' But all ttiBt is changed now ; jou will never 
share it with me ; and bo I do feel I have no 
right w llie place. Kate, ray ovm Kate, I have 
heard them eneer at you for being poor, and it 
made my heart ache. I'll stop ihac, any way. 
Go jou in my place to the funeral ; he that is 
dead will for^re me ; his spirit knows now what I 
endure ; and I'll send you a writing, ail sealed and 
^.igned, shall make Bolton Hall and Park yoi 
nnd when you are happy with some one you 
love, a£ well as I love you, think sometime 
]xior jealous Griffith, that loved you dear 
i;rudged yon nothing; but," grinding his teeth 
and tmniog while, " I can't live in Cumberland, 
and see you in another man's arms. " 

Then Catharine trembled, and Could not speak 
a while ; but at last she faltered out, " You will 
make me kale you." 

"God forbid!" said simple Griffitli. 

"Well, then, don't thwart me, and provoke 
me so, but ju3t turn your horse's head and go 
ijuieily to Bolton Hall, nnd do yom' dnty to the 
dead and the living. Yon can't go '*''s ""ay, foi 
me and my horse." Then, seeing him waver, 
this virago ikltered Out, "And I have been bo 
tried to-day, first by one, then by another, surely 
t/ou might have some pity on me. Oli ! oh! oh! 

" Na.;-, naj-," cried Griffith, all in a ilutter, 
" 111 go without more words ; as I am a gentle- 
man, I will sleep at Bolton this night, and will 
do my duty to the dead and the living. Don't 
you cry, sweetest ; I'll give in. I find I have no 

The next moment they were cantering side by 
side, and never drew rein till tliey reached the 

" Now tell me one thing," stammered Grif- 
fith, with a most ghastly attempt at cheerful in- 
dill*eience. " How — do you— happen to be— on 
George Neville's horse ?" 

Kate had been expecting this question for 
some time, yot she colored high when it did 
come. However, she had her answer pal. The 
horse was in the stabls-yard, and fresh ; hei- oivn 

"What was I to do, Griffith? And now," 
added she, hastily, "the sun will soon set, and 
die roads are bad; be csrefal. I widi I could 
a*k you to sleep at our house ; but — there are 

Slie hesitated; she could not well tell him 
Geurgo Neville was to dine nnd sleep there, 

Giiffith assmed her there was no danger ; his 
mare knew every foot of the way. 

They parted : GriiBth rode to Bolton, nnd 
Kate rode home. 

It was past dinner-time. She ran up stairs, 
nnd hurried on her best goivii and her diamond 
comb ; for she began to quake now at the prank 
she had played with her guest's horse ; and Na- 
ture taught her that the beet way to soften cen- 
sura is — to be heautiful. 

" Ou patdonne tout am belles." 



She came down stairs nnd was received by her 
father. Ho grumbled at bemg kept waiting for 



Kate easily appeased the good-natured squire, 
and then asked what had become of Mi*. Neville. 

" Oh, he is gone long ago [ Remembered, all 
of a sudden, he had promised to dine with a 
neighbor." 

Kate shook her head skeptically, but said noth~ 
ing. Bat a good minule after, sho inquired, 

' ' How did he go — on foot ?'' 

The squire did not know. 

Aflor dinner old Joe sought an inlervieiv, nnd 
was admitted into the dining-room. 

" Be it all right about the gray horse, mas- 
ter ?" 

' ' What of him ?" asked Kate. 

" He be gone to Neville Court, misti'ess. ISut 
I suppose" (with a horrid leer) " it is all right. 
Muster Neville told me all abont it. He said, 
says he, 

" ' Some do break a Mne or the likes on these 
here j'yful occasions ; other some do exchange 
goold rings. Your young mistress and me, ve 
exchange nags. She takes my pieball, I take 
her gray,' Bays he. ' Saddle him for me, Joe,' 
says he, 'and wish me j'y.' 

" So I clapiied Master Seville's saddle on tlio 
gray, and a gave me a goolden goinea, a did ; 
and I was so struck of a heap I let un go without 
wishing on him j'y; bnt I hollered it arter un, 
as hard as I could. How you looks! It be oil 
right, bain't it?" 

Squire Peyton laughed heartily, and said he 
concluded it was all ri^t. 

"The raehald, " said he, "is rising five, and 
I've had the gray ten years. We have got the 
sunny side of tliat bargain, Joe. " 

Ho gave Joe a glass of wine and sent him off, 
inflated with liaving done a good stroke in horse- 
flesh. 

As for Kate, sho was red ns fire, and kept her 
lips close as wax; not a word conid begot outof 
her. The less she said, the.more she thoughL 
She was ilioroughly yexed, and sore perple>:ed 
how to get her gray horse back from such a man 
as George Neville ; and yet she could not help 
laughing at the trick, and secretly admiring this 
chevaher, who had kept his mortilicadon to him- 
self, and parried an affront so gallantly. 

"The good-humored wretch ! " said she to her- 
self. " If Griffith ever goes away again, he will 
have me, whether I like or no. No lady could 
resist the monster long without some other man 
close at hand to help her." 



CHAPTER V. 
As, when a camel drops in the desert, vul- 
tures, hitherto nnseen, come fiying from the lio- 
rizon, so Mr. Charlton had do sooner succumbed 
tlian the air darkened with undertakei-s, flocking 
to Bolton for a lugubrious job. They rode up 
on black steeds, they crunched the gravel in gray 
gigs, and sent in black-edged cards to Griffith, 
and lowered their voices, and bridled their brisk- 
and tried hard, poor souls I to be sad ; and 
horribly complacent beneath that thin japan 
of venal sympathy. 
Griffith selected his Raven, and then sat down 



The idea of eschewing funereal pomp had not 
et arisen. A gentleman of that day liked hii 
e.'-y remiiins ro make a stir, and did not see the 
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fnn of stealing into Iii^ grave like a rabbit slip- 
ping aground. Mr. Charllon had even le^ be- 
hind him a sealed letier containing a list of the 
persons he wished to follow him to the grave and 
attend tJie reading of his wilL These were thir- 
tj-four, and among them tiiree known to feme, 
namely, Geoi^ Neville, Esq., Edward Pevtoti, 
Esq, , and Miss Catharine Pejiton. 

To oil and each of the thirtj'-fonr joung 
Gaunt wrote a formal letter, inviting them to 
pay respect to their deceased friend, and to honor 
himself, by coining to Bolton Hall at nigh noon 
on Saturday mst. These letters, in compliance 
with another ccstom of the time and place, were 
all sent by momvWd messengers, and the answers 
came on horsebaik too ; so that there was mach 
clattering of hooti coming and going, and mneh 
roasting, baking, -ihinking of ale, and bustling, 
all along of him >h]io lay so still in an upper 
ehambei-. 

And every man and woman came to Mr. 
Gaunt to ask his will and advice, however sim- 
ple the matter ; and the servants turned very 
obsequions, and laid themselves out to please the 
new master, and reuun thdr old places. 

And, what with the sense of anthority, and 
the occupation, and growing ambition, love-sick 
Griffith grew another man, ond began to forget 
that two days ago he was leaving the conntrj 
and going to give np the whole game. 

He found time to send Kate a loving letter, 
bnt no talk of marriage in it. He remembered 
she had asked him to give her time. Well, he 
would take her advice. 

It wanted just tliree days to the funeral, when 
Mr. Charlton's own carriage, long unused, was 
(bund to be out of repair. Grif!iih had it sent 
to the nearest town, and followed it on that and 
other business. Now it happened to be what 
the country folk called "jqsticingday ;"and who 
should ride into the yard of the " Uoebnck" but 
the new magistrate, Mr. Neville ? Ho alighted 
ofF a great bony, gray horse before Griffith's very 
nose, and sauntered into a private room. 

Griffith looked, and looked, and, scarcely able 
to believe his senses, followed Neviile's horse to 
the stable, and examined him all round. 

Griffith was sore perplexed, and stood at the 
stable-door glaring at the horse ; and sick mis- 
^vings troubled him. He forgot the business 
he came abMit, and went and hung about the 
bar, and tried to pick up a clew to this mystery. 
The poor wretch put on a miserable assumption 
of ioditference, and asked one or two of the mag- 
istrates if that was not Mr. Peyton's gray horse 
young Neville had ridden in upon. 

Now among these gentlemen was a young 
squire Miss Peyton had refused, and galled him. 
He had long owed Gaunt a grudge for seeming 
to succeed where he had notably failed, and 
now, hearing him talk so much about the gray, 
he smelt a rat. He stepped into the parlor and 
told Neville Gaunt was fuming about the gray 
horse, and qaestionmg every body. Neville, 
though he put so bold a fiee on his recent adven- 
ture at Peyton Hall, was secretly smarting, and 
quite disposed to stitig Gaunt in return. He 
eaw El tool in this treacherous young squire— his 
name was Galton — and used him accordingly. 

Gallon, thoroughly primed by Neville, slipped 
back, and, choosing ms opportuiuty, poisoned 
aiiffith Gaunt. 



And this Is how be poisoned him. 

"Oh," said he, "Neville has bought the gray 
nag ; and cost him dear, it did." 

Griffith gave a sigh of relief; for he at once 
concluded old Peyton had sold bis daughter's 
very horse. He resolved to buy her a better one 
next week with Mr. Charlton's money. 

But Galton, who was only playing with him, 
went on to explain that Seville had paid a 
double price for the nag ; he had given Miss 
Peyton his piebald horse in exchange, and his 
troth into the bargain. In short, he lent the 
matter so adroit a turn, that the exchange of 
horses seemed to be Kato's act as much as 
Neville's, and the inference inevitable, 

"It is a feisehood!" gasped Griffith. 

"Nay," said Galton, "I had it on the best 
anthority ; but you shall not quarrel with me 
about if; the lady is naught to me, and 1 but 
tell the tale as 'twas told to me." 

" Then who told it you f " said Gannt, sternly. 

"Why, it is all over the cotmtry, for that 

"No subterfuges, sir! I am the lady's ser- 
vant, and you know it : this report, it slanders 
her, and insults me ; give me the author, or 111 
lay my hunting-whip on your bones." 

"Two can play at that game," said Galton; 
but he tomed pale at the prospect of the pas- 
Griffith strode toward him, black with ire. 
Then Gallon stammered out, 
" It was Neville bimsdf toldme." 
"Ah!" said Griffith, "I thought so. He is a 
liar, and a coward." 

' ' I would not advise you to tell Mm bo," said 
the other, maliciously. " He has killed his man 
in France — spitted him like a lark." 
Griffith replied by a smile of contempt. 
" Where is the man ?" said he, after a pause. 
"How should I know?" asked Gallon, inno- 
cently. 

• ' Where did you leave him five minntes agor 
Galton was dumbfoundered at this stroke, and 
could lind nothing to say. 

And now, as often happens, the matter toot a 
turn not in the least anticipated by the consjji-- 

" ITou must come with me, sir, if you please," 
said Griffith, quietly ; and he took Gatton's arm. 

"Oh, with all my heart," said the other. 
" Bnt, Mr, Gaont, do not yon take these idle 
reports to heart — /never do. What the devil — 
where are you canying me to ? For heaven's 
sake, let this foolish bnsiness go no ferther." 

For be found Griffith was taking him to the 
very room where NeviDe was. 

Griffith deigned no reply ; he just opened the 
door of the room in question, and walked the 
tale-bearer into the presence of the tale-maker. 
George Neville rose and confronted the pair with 
a vast appearance of civility, bnt under it a sneer 
was just discernible. 

The rivals measured each other from head to 
foot, and then Neville inquired to what he owed 
the honor of this visit. 

Griffith rephed, "He tells me jou told him 
Miss Peyton has exchanged horses with you." 

"Oh, you indiscreet person!" said George, 
shaking his linger playfully at Galton. 

"And, by the same token, has plighted her 
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"Worse and wM^e," said Geoi^. " Gallon, 
I'll never trust joii wilh any secrete again. Be- 
sidea, you exaggerate." 

" Come, sir," eaid Griffith, sternly, " this Ned 
GalCon was but your Kml and your mouth-piete, 
and therefore I biing htm here to witness n 
reply to i/oii .- Mr. Geoi^e Neville, you are a Ui 
and a scoundrel." 

George Neville bounded to his feet like 



ligor. 



"I'llhavi 



cried. 






T those two words," he 



Then he suddenly governed himself by a great 
effort. 

"It is not for me to handy words with 
Cumherland savage," said he. "Nome your 
time and phice." 

"I wilL Ned Galton, you may go. I wish 
to sny a, few words io private to Mr. Neville. " 

Galton hesitated. 

" No violenee, gentlemen : consider." 

"Nonsense!" sflidNeville. "Mr. Gawntand 
1 are going to flght : we are not going to brawL 
Be so good as to leave us." 

"Ay," said Griffith; "and if you repeat a 
word of all this, woe be to your skin !" 

As soon as he was gone, Griffith Guunt turn- 
ed very grave and calm, and said to George Ne- 
ville, "The Cumberland savage has been better 
taught than to e^qiose the lady he loves to gos- 
siping longnea." 

Neville colored np to the eyes at this thrust. 

Griffith contJnaed, ' ' The least you can do la 
to avoid &esh scandal." 

" I shall be h^py to co-opcraie with jou so 
far, "said Neville, aHffly. " I nnderttike to keep 
Galton silent ; and lor the rest, we have only to 
name an eariy hour for meeting, and confide it 
to but one discreet friend apiece who will attend 
ns to the field. Then there will be no gossip, 
and no bumpkins nor constables breaking in : 
such things have happened in this country, I 

It was Wednesday. They settled to meet on 
Friday, at noon, on a hill-side between Bolton 
and Neville's Coart. The spot was exposed, but 
so wild and mifrequenled iat no interruption 
was to be feared. Mr. Neville being a practiced 
swordsman, Gaunt chose pistols — a weapon at 
which the combatants were supposed to be pret- 
ty equnL To this Neville very handsomely con- 

By this time a stiff and elaborate dvilrty had 
taken ti« place of their heat, and at parting they 
bowed both long and low to each other. 

Griffith lefl the inn and went into the street ; 
and Bs soon as he got there, he began to realize 
what he had done, and that in a day or two he 
might very probably be a dead man. The first 
thing he did was to go with sorrowful Eice and 
heavy step to Mr. Houseman's office. 

Mr. Houseman was a highly respectable soUc- 
itor. His late father and he had long enjoyed 
the confidence of the gentry, and this enabled 
him to avoid litigious business, and confine him- 
lelf pretty much to the more agreeable and iu- 
crafive occnpation of drawing wilJa, settlements, 
and conveyances, and effecting loatu, sales, and 
transfers. He visited the landed proprietors, and 
dined with them, and was a great favorite in the 
country. 

" Justicing day" brought him raauy visits ; so 



on that day he was always at his place of busi- 
ness. Indeed, a client was with him when Grif- 
fith called, and the young gentleman had to wait 
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door opened and the cUent in question 
came out, looking mortified and anxious. It was 
Squire Peyton. At sight of Gaunt, who had 
risen to take his vacant place, Kate's father gave 
him a stiff nod and an unfriendly glance, then 
hnrried away. 

Griffith was hurt at bis manner. He knew 
very well Mr. Peyton looked higher for his daugh- 
ter than Griffith Gaunt ; bnt, for all that, the old 
gentleman had never shown him any personal 
dislike or incivility until this moment 

So Griffith could not but fear that Neville was 
somehow at the bottom of this, and that the com- 
bination was very strong against him. Now in 
thos inteipreting Mr. I'eyton's manner he fell 
into a very common error and fniitful cause of 
misunderstanding. We go and fimcy that Every- 
body is thinking of vs. But he is not ; he is like 
ns ; ho is thinking for himself. 

"Well, well," thought Griffith, "if lam not 
to have her, what better place for me than the 
grave?" 

He entered Mr. Houseman's private room and 
opened his business at once. 

But a singuLtr concurrence of circumstances 
induced Lawyer Houseman to confide to a third 
party the sumtance of what passed betiveen this 
young gentleman and himself. So, to avoid rep- 
etition, the best way will be to let Houseman tell 
this part of my tale instead of me, and I only 
hope his communication, when it comes, may be 
half as interesting to my reader as it was to his 

Suffice it for me to say that lawyer and client 
were closeted a good hour, and were still con- 
versing together when a card was banded in to 
Mr. Houseman that seemed to cause him both 
surprise and pleasure. 

"In five minutes," said he to the clerk. Grif- 
fith toct the huit, and bade him good-by directly. 

As he went out, the gentleman who had sent 
in his card rose from a seat in the outer office to 
go in. 

It was Mr. George Neville. 

Griffith Gamit and he saluted and scanned 
each other cariously. They little thought to 
meet again so soon. The clerks saw nothing 
more than two pohte gentlemen passing each 

The more Griffith thought of the approaching 
duel, the less he liked it. He was an impulsive 
man, for one thing; and with snch, a cold fit nat- 
urally succeeds a hot one. And, besides, as his 
heat abated, Reason and Reflection made them- 
selves heard, and told him that in a contest with 
a formidable rival bo was throwing away an ad- 
vantage. After all, Kate had shown him great 
"avor; she had ridden Neville's horse after him, 
and made him resign bis purpose of leaving her ; 
sorely, then, she preferred him, on the whole, U> 
NevUle; yet he must go and risk his chance of 
possessing her upon a personal encounter, in 
which NeviUe was at least as likely to. kill him as 
kill Neville. He saw loo late that iie wa.'^ 
piajing his rival's game. He felt cold and de- 
spondent, and more and more convinced that he 
should never marry Kate, but that she wooid 
ery likely bnry him. 
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With all this lie was too game lo recoil, and, 
indeed, he hated his rival too deeply. So, like 
joany a, man b^ore him, he was going doggedly 
to the field against his jadgment, with little to 
win and all to liose. 

His deeper and more solemn anxieties were 
diversified by a lighter one. A few days a^o he 
had invited half the county to buiy Mr. Charlton 
on Saturday, the 10th of Fehruiuy. But row 
be had gone and fixed Friday, the ISth, for a 
diieU A fine thing if he should he himself n 
corpse on Friday Bftemoon! Who was to re- 
ceive the guestB? who conduct the funeral? 

The man, witii all his laalts, bad a grateful 
heart ; and Mr. Charlton was his benefactor, and 
he felt he had no right to go and get himself 
killed until he had paid the last rites to his best 

The difficulty admits, of course, of a comic 
view, and smells Hibernian ; but these things 
seem any thing but droll to those whose lives 
and feelings are at stAko ; and, indeed, there was 
something chivalrous and touching in GritSth's 
vexation at the possibility of his benefactor being 
buried without due honors, owing to his own in- 
temperate haste to be killed. He resolved to 
provide against that contingency ; so, on the 
Thursday, he ivrote an ni^ent Jettov to Mr. 
Houseman, telling him he mu^ come early to 
the funeral, and 1» prepared lo conduct it. 

This letter was carried to Mr. Houseman's of- 
fice at tlu'ea o'clock on Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. Houseman was not at home. He was 
gone to a country-house nine miles distant. But 
Griflith's servant was well mounted, and had per- 
emptory ordra^ ; so he rode after Mr. Hon.se- 
man, and found him at Mr. Peyton's house, 

In the first place, you must know that the real 
reason why Mr. FeylJjn looked so savage, 
ing out of Mr. Houseman's office, was this ; He- 
1-ille had said no more about the hundred pounds, 
and, indeed, had not visited the iiouse since ; so 
Peyton, who had now begun to reckon on this 
sum, went lo Houseman to borrow it. Bat 
Honseman politely declined to lend it him, and 
gare excellent reasons. All this was natural 
enough, common enough ; but the real re 
why Houseman declined was a truly sinj, 
one. The tact is, Catharine Peyton had mode 
him promiEia to refuse. 

Between r^at young lady and IheHouseraans, 
husband and wife, there was a sincere friend- 
ship, founded on mutual esteem, and Catharine 
could do almost what she liked with rather of 
them. Now, whatever m^ht have been 
faults, she was a proad ^ri, and an inlelhgent 
one ■ it monitied lior pride to see her father boi 
rowing here, and borrowing there, and nimbie t 
repay ; and she had also observed that he always 
celebrated a new kian by a new extravogance, 
and so was never a penny the richer for borrowed 
money. He had inadvertently let fell thi' ' 
should apply to Houseman. She raised no open 
objection, but just mounted I'iebnld, and rode off 
to Houseman, and made him solemnly promise 
her not to lend her father a shilling. 

Houseman kept his word ; but his reihaal cost 
him more pain than he had calculated on when 
he made the promise. Squire Peyton had paid 
' " t and last ; and when he left 
with disappointment, morti- 
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, and humiliation deeply marked on his 
features, usually, so handsome and jolly, the law- 
yer felt sorry and asliamed — and did not show it. 

" it rankled in him ; and the veiy nest day 
hi took advantage of a little business he had to 
Mr. Peyton's neighborhood, and drove to 
Peyton Hall, and asked for Mistress Kate. 

His was a canons errand. Indeed, I think it 
would not be easy to find a parallel to it. 

For here was an attorney calling upon a beau- 
tiful girl — to do what ? 

To soften her. 

On a daughter — to do what ? 

To persuade her to permit him to lend her fa- 
ther £100 on insufficient security. 

Well, he reminded her of his ai 

)ns to her family, and asstu^d her he could 
well afibrd to risk a hundred or even a thousand 
pounds. He then told her that her father had 
shown great pain at his refusal, and that he him- 
self was human, and conld not divest himself of 
gratitude, and pity, and good-natnre — all for 
flOO. 

"In a word," said he, "I have brought Ihe 

3ney ; and you must give in for this once, and 

; me lend it him without more ado." 

Misa Peyton was gratified and affected, and a 
tear trembled a moment in her eye, but went in- 
doors ajifun, and left her firm as a rock sprinkled 
with dew. She told him she conld qnile ander- 
stand his feeling, and thanked him for it ; but 
she had long and seriously weighed the matter, 
and could not release him from his promise. 

ore of this base borrowing," said she, 
and clenched her white teeth indomitably. 

He attacked her with a good many weapons, 
but she parried them all so gently, yet so nobly. 

Still, lawyers fight hard, and die very hard. 
Houseman got warm in his cause, and cross-ex- 
amined this defendant, and asked her whether 
she would reflise to lend her father ^£100 out of a 
full purse. 

This question was answered only by a flash 
of her glorious eyes, and a magnificent look of 
disdain at the doubt implied. 

"Well, then," said Houseman, "be yara fa- 
ther's surety for repayment, with interest at six 
per centum, and then there will be nothing in 
the business to wound your dignity. I have 
many hundreds out at six per centum." 

"Excuse me; that would be dishonorable," 
said Kate; "I have no money lo r^ay you 

"But you have expectations." 

"Nay, not I." 

" I bog your pardon." 

" Methinks I should knmv, sir. What expec- 
tations have 1 ? and from whom ?" 

Ilouseman fidgeted on his seat, and then, with 
some hesitarion, replied, " Well, from ^vo that I 
know of." 

" You are jesting, methinks, good Mr. House- 
man,'' said she, reproachfully. 

' ' Nay, dear Mistress Kate, I wish you too 
well to jest on such a theme." 

The lawyer (hen fidgeted again on his seat in 
silence — sign of an inward struggle — during 
which Kate's eye watched him with some curi- 
osity. At last his wavering balance inclined to- 
ward revealing something or other. 
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" Mistress Kate," eaid he, " my wife and I are 
both your faitliful frienik and humble Rdniirers. 
We often, say you wonld grace a coronet, and 
wish yoa were m rich as you are good and boan- 
tiful." 

Kate turned her lovely head away, and gave 
him her hand. That incongruona movement, so 
full of womanly grace and feeling, and the soft 
pressure of her white hand, completed her vic- 
tory, and the remains of Houseman's reserve 
melted away. 

"Yes, mydear young lady," said he, warmly, 
' ' I have good news for yoa ; only mind, not a 
living soul must ever know it from your lipB. 
Why, I am going to do for you wlist I never did 
in my life before — going to tell you something 
that passed j'csterday in my office. But then 1 
know you ; you are a young lady out of a thou- 
sand ; I can trust vou to be discreet and silent 
—can I not?" 

"As the grave." 

' ' Well, then, my young mistress — in tnith it 
was lilie a play. Though the scene was but a law- 
yer's office — " 

"Was it?" cried Kate. "Then you set me 
all of a flutter ; yon must sup here, and sleep 
here. Nay, nay, eaid she, her eyes sparkling 
with animation, "III take no denial. My fa- 
ther dines abroad : we shall have the house lo 

Hot interest was keenly excited ; but she was 
a true woman, and must coquette with her very 
curiosity ; so she ran off to see with her own 
eyes that sheets were airod, and a i-aasting 6ra 
hghted in the blue bedroom for her guest. 

While she was away a servant brought in 
Griffith Gamit's letter, and a sheet of paper had 
lo be borrowed to answer it. 

The answer was hardly written and sent out 
to Griffith's servant when supper and the fair 
bostess came in almost together. 

Ailer supper fresh logs were heaped on the 
fire, and the lawyw sat in a cozy arm-chair, and 
took out his diary and several pnpers as method- 
icolly as if he was going to toy tlie case by coun- 
sel before ajudge of assize. 

Kate sat opposite him with hOT gray eyes 
beaming on him all the time, and searehmg for 
the hidden meaning of every thing he told her. 
During the recital which follows, her color often 
came and went, but those wonderful eyes nevOT 
IcH the narrator's toce a moment. 

They put the attorney on his mettle, and he 
elaborated the matter more than I should have 
done ; he articuhited his topics ; marked each 
salient feet by a long pause. In short, he told 
his story like an attorney, and not like a roman- 
cist, I can not help that, you know ; I'm not 
Procrustes. 



Wednesday, the seventeenth day of Pebru- 
ary, at about one of the clock, c^led on me at 
my phtce of business Mr, Griffith Gaant, whom I 
need not here describe, inasmuch as his person 
and place of residence are well known to the 
court — what am I saying ? — I mean, well knoim 
to yourself. Mistress Kate. 

"The said Griffith, on entering my room, 
seemed moved, and I might say distempered, 
and did not give himself time to salule me and 



receive my obeisance, but addressed mo abrupt- 
ly and said as follows: 'Mr. Houseman, I am 
come to make my will, ' " 

("Dear me!" said Kate; then blushed, and 
was more on her guard.) 

"I sealed the j'oung gentleman, and then re- 
plied that bis resolution ulbresaid did him cred- 
it, the young being as mortal as the old. I said 
farther that many disasters had happened, in my 
esperience, owing to the obstirmcy with which 
men, in the days of their strength, shut their 
eyes to the precarions tenure under which all 
sons of Adam hold existence ; and so, many a 
worthy gentleman dies in his sins— and, what is 

"But the eaid Griflith interrapted me with 
some signs of impatience, and asked me bluntly, 
would I draw his will, and have it oi>ccuted on 
the spot. 

" I assented generally ; hut I requested him, 
by way of needful preliminary, to obtain for me 
a copy of Mr. Choriton's will, under which, as I 
have always nnderstood, the said Griffith inbeT' 
its whatever real estate he hath to bequeath. 

' ' Mr. Griffith Gaunt then replied to me that 
Mr. Chariton's will was in London, and the ex- 
act terms of it could not he knows until aAer 
the funeral — that is lo say, upon the nineteenth 

' ' Thereupon I explained to Mr. Gaunt that I 
must see and know what properties were deiiaed 
in the will aforeiuiid, by the eaid Charlton, to 
Gaunt aforesaid, and how devised and described. 
Without this, I said, I could not correctly and 
sufficiently describe the same in the instrument J 
was now requested to prepare. 

" Mr. Gaunt did not directly reply to this ob- 
jection. But he pondered a little while, and then 
asked me if it were not possible for him, by means 
of general terms, to convey to a sole legatee what- 
ever lands, goods, chattels, etc., Mr. Charlton 
might hereafter prove to have derised to. him, 
the said Griffith Gaunt. 

"I admitted this was possible, but objected 
tliat it was dangerous. I let him know that in 
matters of law genOTal terms are a fruitful source 
of dispute, and I said I was one of those who 
hold it n duty t« avert litigndon from our clients. 

" Thereupon Mr. Gaunt drew out of his bosom 
a pockel-boofc. 

"The said pocket-book was shown fo me hj- 
the said Gaunt, end I say it contained a para- 
graph from a newspaper, which 1 beUeve to have 
been cut out of the said newspaper with a knife. 






achant . 



; and tlie said paragraph purported ta 
n exact copy of a certain will and testo 
under which (as is, indeed, matter of public noto- 
riety) one Dame ButchOT hath iidierited and now 
enjoys the lands, goods, and chattels of a certain 
merry parson late deceased in these parts, and, 
/ bdiei-e, little missed. 

Mr. Gaunt would have me read the will and 
aforesaid, and I read it accordingly ; 
and inasmuch as bad things are best remember, 
ed, the said wilt and testament did, by its singu- 
hirity and profaneness, fix itself forthwith in my 
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memory, bo lliat I can by no means dislodge it 
lience, do what I may. 

"The said doeiuneiit, to the best of my mem- 
017 and belief, runneth after tlus fashion. ; 

" ' I, John Eajmond, clerk, atpresent residing 
at Whitheck, irt the Cooniy of Cumberland, be- 
ing a man sound in body, mind, a.nd judgment, 
do deliver this as my last will and testament : 

" 'I give and bequeath all my real property, 
and all my personal properly, and all ihe proper- 
ty, whether real or personal, t may hereafter pos- 
Eess or become entitled to, to my housekeeper, 
Janet Butcher. 

" ' And I appoint Janet Butcher my sole es- 
ecutrix, and I make Janet Bntcher my sole re- 
siduary legatee ; save and except that I learo 
my EOlemn curse to any knave who hereafter 
sliall at any time pretend that he does not un- 
derstand the meaning of this my will and lesta- 

(Cathaiine Entiled a little at this last bequest.) 
" Mr. Gaunt then solemnly appealed to me as 
an honest niaJt to tell him whether the aforesaid 
doctunent was bad, or good, in law, 

" I was fain to admit that it was snfRcient in 
law ; but I qualiSed, and said I thought it might 
be attacked on the score of the hussy's undue in- 
finence, and the testator's apparent insanity. 
KeverthdesB, I conclnded candidly that neither 
objection would prevail in onr courts, owing to 
the sturdy prejudice in the breasts of English 
jurymen, whose ground of faith it is that every 
man has a right to do what he will with his cnvn, 
and even to do it how be likes. 

"Mr. Gaunt did speedily abuse this my can- 
dor. He urged me to lose no lime, bat to draw 
hie will aMording to the form and precedent in 
that case made and provided by this mad parson ; 
and my clerks, forsooth, were to bo the witnesses 
thereof. 

" I refused, with some heat, to sully my office 
by allowing such an instrument to issue there- 
from ; and I asked the said Gaunt, in high dud- 
geon, for what he took me. 

"Mr. Gaont then offered. In reply, two sug- 
gestions that shook me. Imprimis, he told me 
the person to whom he now desired to leave his 
all was Mistress Catharine Peyton. " (An ejac- 
nlalion from Kate.) " Seaauh), he siud he would 
go straight from me to that coxcomb Harrison, 
were 1 10 refuse to sene him in the matter. 

"On this, having regard to yom' interest and 
my own, I lemporized ; I otTered to let him draw 
a will after his parson's precedent, and I agreed 
it should be witnessed in my office ; only I stip- 
ulated that nest week a proper document should 
be drawn up by myself, with due particulars, on 
two sheets of paper, and afterward engrossed and 
witnessed ; and to this Mr. Gaunt assented, and 
immediately drew his will according to newspa- 
per precedent, 

"But when I came to examine bifi master- 
piece, I found he had taken advantage of my pli- 
ability to attach an unreasonable condition, Co 
wit : that the said Catharine should forfeit all 
interest under this will in case she sboald evei 
rnarry a certain party therein nominated, speci- 
Bed, and described." 



I objected stoutly to this. I took leave to 
remind llie yoang gentleman that, when a Chris- 
tian man makes his last will and testament, he 
should think of the grave and of the place be- 
yond, whither we may carry our affections, bi« 

" leave the bundle of our hates behind, the 

bang narrow. I even went so far as to 
doubt whether such a proviso could stand in law ; 
and I also pnt a practical query ■. what was to 
hinder the legatee from selling the property and 
diverting the funds, and Ihen marrying whom 
she liked? 

" Mr. Gaunt was deaf to reason. He bade 
me remember tiiat he was neither saint nor apos- 
tle, but a poor gentleman of Cumberland, who 
saw a stranger come between him and his lover 
dear: with that he was much moved, and did 
not conclude his argument at all, bat broke ofT, 
and was fain to hide his face with both hands a 
while. In truth, this touched me ; and I looked 
another way, and began to ask myself, why should 
I interfere, who, after all, know not your heart in 
Ihe matter ; and, to be brief, I withstood him 
and Parson's law no more, but sent his draught 
will to the clerks, the which they copied fair in 
a trice, and the duplicates were signed and wit- 



are done, for that matter. 

" The paper writing now produced and shown 
to me — tush 1 what am I saying ? — I mean tho 
paper writing 1 now produce and show to you is 
the draught of the will aforesaid, in the hand- 
writing of the testator," 

And with this he handed Kale Peyton Grif- 
fith Gaunt's will, and took a long and satirical 
pinch of snafT while she examined it. 

Miss Peyton took the will in her white hands 
and read it. But, in reading it, she held it up 
and turned it so that her friend could not see her 
face while she read it, bnt only her white hands, 
in which the document rustled a Uttle. 

It ran thus : 



liver this as my last will and testament. I give 
and bequeath all the property, real or personal, 
which I now possess or may hereafter become 
entitled to, to my dear friend and mistress, Cath- 
arine Peyton, daughter of Edward Peyton, Es- 
qaire, of Peyton Hall ; provided always that the 
said Catharine Peyton shall at no time within the 
next ten years marry George Neville, of Neville's 
Court, In this conn^. But shonld the said Cath- 
arine many the said George within ten years of 
this day, then I leave all my stud properly, in 









my heir 



The fair legatee read this extraordinary testa- 
ment more than once. At last she bonded it 
back to Mr, Houseman without a word. Bnt 
her cheek was red, and her eyes glistening. 

Mr. Houseman was surprised at her silence ; 
and as he was curious to know her heart, he 
sounded her — asked her what she thoaght of that 
part of his story. But she evaded him with all 
the tact of her sex. 



lOogle 
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"Wiat! that is not all, then?" said she, 
quickly. 

Houseman replied that it was barely half. 

"Then lei! me all^pray tell me ail," saiil 
Kate, eanieslly. . 

"lam here to that end," said Houseman, and 
reeonunonced his narrative. 

" The bnsiness heing done to Mr. Gannt's sat- 
iefcction, though not to mine, we fell into some 
friendly talk ; hut in the midst of it my clerk 
Thomas brought me in the card of a gentleman 
whom I was very desirous to secure as a client. 

"Mr. Gaunt, I think, read my mind, for lie 
toolc leave of me forthwith. I attended him to 
the door, and tien welcomed the gentleman 
aibresnid. It was no otlier than Air. George 
Kevilie. 

" Mr. NcriUe, after such gracious civilities as 
his native breeding and foreign travel have taught 
him, came to bnsiness, and requested me — to 
draw his will. " 

("La!" eaidKate.) 

"Iwasalitlle startled, bat hid it and took his 
instructions. This done, I requested to see the 
^tie-deeds of his estates, with a view to describ- 
ing them, and he went himself to his banker's 
for them and placed them in my hands. 

" I then promised to hare the will ready in a 
week or ten days. But Mr. Kevilie, with many 
poliie regrets for harrying roe, told me upon his 
honor he Could pve me but twenty-four horn's. 
'After that,' said he, ' it might be too late.' " 

("Ah!" said Miss Peyton.) 

"Determined to retain my new client, I set 
my clerks to work, and this yery day was en- 
grossed, signed, and witnessed the last will and 
testament of George Neville, Esquire, of Neville's 
Conrt, in the County of CamberWd, and Leices- 
f^ Square, London, where he hath a nohlo man- 

" Now as to the general disposition of liis lands, 
manorial rights, messuages, tenements, goods, 
chattels, etc., and his special legacies to dii-ers 
ladies and gentlemen and domestic servants, these 
I will not reieal oven to you. 

" The paper I now prodnce is a copy of that 
particular bequest which I have decided to com- 
municttte to you in strict and sacred confidence." 

And he handed her an extract from George 
Heville's will. 

Miss Peyton then read what follows : 

"And I give and bequeath to Mistress Catha- 
rine Peyton, of Peyton Hall, in the said County 
of Cumberland, in token of my respect and re- 
gard, all that my freehold estate called Moniton 
Grange, with the messuage or tenement standing 
and being thereon, and the Birm-yflrd buildings 
and appurtenances helonging thereto, contoin^g 
by estimation three hundred and seventy-six acres 
three roods and five perches, be the same htlle 
more or less, to hold to her the said Catharine 
Peyton, her heirs and assigns, forever. " 

The legatee Idd down the paper, and leaned 
her head sofUy on her fair hand, and her eyes 
explored vacancy. 

"What means all this?" said she, aloud, but 
to heraelf. 



Mr. Houseman undertook the office of inter- 

" Means ? Why, that he has left you one of 
the snu^;e9t estates in the connty. "Tis not 
quite so large as Holton, but liea sunnier, and 
the land riehor. Well, mistress, was I right ? 
Are you not good for a thousand pounds F" 

Kate, still manifestly thinking of something 
else, let fid!, as it were, out of her mou'h, that 
Mr. Gaunt and Mr. Kevilie were both men in the 
flower of their youth, and liow was she the richer 
for their folly? 

"Why," said Houseman, "you will not hare 
to wait for the death of these testators — Heaven 
forhid ! But what does all this making of wills 
show me ? That both these genf lomen are deep 
in love with jon, and jon can pick and choose ; 
I say, yon can wed with Bolton Hall or Neville's 
Court to-morrow ; so, prithee, let the squire have 
his htmdred pounds, and do you repay me at your 
leisure. " 

Miss Peyton made no reply, but leaned her ex- 
quisite head apon her hand and pondered. 

She did not knit her brows, nor labor visibly 
at the mental oar ; yet a certain reposefnl gravi- 
ty and a fixity of the thonghtful eye sho«-ed she 
was applying all the powers of her mind. 

Mr. Houseman was not surprised at that : his 
own wife had hut little intellect, yet had he seen 
her weigh tu'o rival honnets in mortal silence, and 
wiih all the seeming profundity of a judge on the 
bench. And now this young lady was doubtless 
weighing farms with similar gravity, care, and 
intcUigonCG. 

But as this continued, and still she did not 
communicate her decision, he asked her point- 
blank which of the two she settled to wed, Ne- 
ville's Court or Bolton Grange. 

Thus appealed to. Miss Peyton turned her 
great eye on him, without really looking at him, 
and replied, ' ' Tou have made me very uneasy. " 

He stared. She relapsed into thought a mo- 
ment, and then, turning to Houseman, asked him 
how he accounted fi:>r those two gentlemen mak- 
ing their wills. They were very young to make 
theirwiUsallof a sudden. 

"Why," said Houseman, "Mr. Neville is a 
man of sense, and e^'ery man of sense makes his 
will ; and as for Mr. Gaunt, he has just come into 
prospect of an estate ; that's why." 

' 'Ah 1 but why could not Griilith wait tiU aft- 
er the funeral ?" 

"Oh, clients are always in a hany." 

" So you see nothing in it— nothing alarming, 
I mean?" 

"Nothing very alarming. Two landed pro- 
prietors in love with jou- — that is all. " 

"Bnt, dearMr. Houseman, that is what makes 
me uneasy ; at this rate, they must look on one 
another as — as — rivals ; and you know rivals are 



" Oh, I see now," said Houseman : " you ap- 
prehend a qnarrel between the gentlemen. Of 
course, there is no love lost between them ; but 
they met in my oflice and saluted each other with 
perfect civility. I saw them with my own eyes." 

"Indeed! lam glad to hear that — reiyglad. 
I hope it was only a coincidence, then, their both 
making their wills. " 

" Nothing more, you may depend ; neither of 
them knows from me what the other has done, 
nor eier will." 
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"Thatistrne," 
erably relieved. 

To ease her mind entirely, Houseman 
to say that, as to the report thnt high woMs had 
passed between the clients in question at the 
"Roebn<;k,"hoh«dno doubt it was exaggerated. 

" Besides," said he, " that was not about a 
lady : I'm told it was about a, horse-— some bet, 

Catharine utlered a faint cry. 

"About a, hovse?"Eaid she. "Not about a 
gray horse?" 

" Nay, that is more than I know. " 

"High words about a horso, " said Catharine— 
"and they are making iheirwills. Oh! my mind 
misgave me from the first." And she lumed pale. 
Presently she chisped her hands together— " Mr. 
Houseman!" she cried,"what9halll do? What! 
do yoa not see that hoth their lives are in danger, 
and that is why_ they make their wills ? And how 
should both iheir Lves be in danger bnt from each 
other ? Madmen ! they have quarreled ; they ore 
going to fight— fight lo the death ; and I fear it 
is about me— me, who love neither of them, yon 

"In that ci 
adviser, dispassionately, 
killed, you wDl be none the poorer." And the 
dog wore a sober complacency. 

Catliarine tamed her large eyes on him with 
horror and amazement, but said nothing. 

As for the lawyer, he was more struck mth 
her sagacity than with any thing. lie somewhat 
overrated it, not being aware of the private rea- 
sons for thinking that her two testators were en- 
emies to the death. 

"I almost think you are right," said he, "for 
I got a curious missive from Mr. Gaunt scarce 
an hour agone, and ho says — let me see what he 

"Nay, let m« 8ee,"Baid Kate. 

On that he handed her Griffith's note. It ran 

"It is possible I may not be able to conduct 
the funeral. Should this bo so, I appoint you to 
act for me. So, then, good Mr. Houseman, let 
me count on you to bo here at nine of the clot t 
For Heaven's sake tail me not, 

"Yonrhnmble servanl, G G 

This note left no doubt in Kate a m nd 

"Now, first of all," said she what answer 
made jon to this?" 

"What answer should 1 make? I pledged 
my word M be at Bolton at nine of the clock 

" Oh, Wind !"sighed Kate. And I must be 
out of the room ! What shaU I do ? My dear 
friend, fijrgive me : I am a wretched girl. I am 
to blame. I ought to have dismissed them both, 
or else decided bet\veen them. But who would 
have thought it wonld go this length ? I did not 
think Griffllh was brave enough. Have pity on 
me, and help me. Stop this fearful fightJug." 
And now the young creature clung to the man 
of business, and prayed and prayed him earnest- 
ly to avert bloodsbfti. 

Mr. Houseman was staggered by this passion- 
ate appeal from one who so rarely lost her self- 
command. He soothed her as well as he conld, 
and said he would do his best ; but added, which 
was very true, that he thought her interference 
would be more effective than his own. 



' ' ' What care these young bloods for an old nt- 
lomej ? I should fare ill came I between their 
rapiers. To be sure, I might bind them over lo 
keep the peace. But, Mistress Kate, now be 
frank with me, then I can serve you better. You 
love one of these tivo, that is clear. Which is 
the man? — that I may know what I am about." 

For all her agitation. Kale was on her guard 
in some things. 

" Nay," she altered, "I loie neither — not to 
say love them ; but I pity him so !" 

"Which?" 

"Both." 

"Ay, mistress; but which do you pity most?" 
asked the shrewd lawyer. 

' ' Whieliever shall come to harm for my sake, " 
replied the simple girl. 

"You could not go to Ihem to-night, and 
bring them to reason ?" asked she; piteously. 

She \vent to the window to see what sort of a 
night it was. She drew the heavy crimson cur- 
tains and opened the window. In rushed a bit- 
ter blast laden with flying enow. The window- 
ledges, too, were clogged with snow, and all the 
ground was white. 

Houseman shuddered, and drew nearer lo the 
blazing logs. Kate closed the window with a 

"It is not to ho thought of," said she, "at 
your age, and not a road to be seen for snow. 
WhatshaUIdo?" 

"Wait till tomorrow," said Mr. Houseman. 

(Procrastination was his daily work, being an 
ey.) 

o-morrow!" cried Catharine. "Perhaps 
iTow will be too late. Perhaps even now 
they have met, and be lies a corpse." 

"Who?" 

"Whichei-er it is, I shall end my days in a 
convent praying for his sonl." 

She wrung her hands while she said this, and 
still there was no catching her. 

Little did the lawyer thmk to ronse sneh a 
storm with bis good neivs. And now he made 
a feeble and vain attempt to soothe her, and end- 
ed by promising to start the first thing in the 
morning and get both her testators bound over 
to keep the pence by noon. With this resolution 
ho went to bed early. 

She was glad to be alone, at nit f^ii-titf 

Now, mind you, there w 
vulgar, yet respeelohle girls i 

would have been delighted tc „_.. , 

e en thoagh bloodshed were to be the result But 
this young lady wag not vain, but proud. She 
vas sensitive, too, and troubled with a oon- 
science. It reproached her bitterly : it (old her 
she had permitted the addresses of two gentle- 
men, and so mischief had somehow arisen— out 
of her levity. Now her life had been uneventful 
and innocent ; tliis was the very first time she 
hai been connected with any thing like a crime, 
and her remorse was great ; so was her grief; 
bnt her fears were greater still. The terrible 
look Griffith had cast at his rival flashed on her, 
so did his sinister words. She felt that, if he 
and Seville met, nothing less than Neville's death 
or his own would separate them. Suppose that 
even now one of them lay a corpse, cold and 
ghastly as the snow that now covered Nature's 
face! 

The agitation of her mind was sueli that her 
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body could not be Etill. Now she walked tlie 
room in violent dietresa, ivringing her hands ; 
now Ehe kneeled and pvajed fervently for botli 
those lives she had endangered ; often she flew to 
the window and looked eagerly out, writhing and 
rebelling ngaitist the network of female cusiom 
tliat entangled her and would not let her fly out 
of her cage ei'eii to do a good action — to avert a 
catastrophe by her prajers, or her tears, or her 

And all ended in her realizing that she was a 
woman — a poor, impotent being, bom lo he qniel^ 
and let things go : at that she wept helplessly. 

So wore away the first night of agony this 
young creature ever knew. 

Toward morning, exhausted by her inward 
struggles, she fell asleep upon a sofk. 

But her trouble followed her. ^e dreamed 
she was on a horse, hurried along with prodig- 
ious rapidity, in a darkened atmosphere, a sort 
of dry fog : she knew somehow she was being 
taken to see some awful, mysterious thing. IJy- 
and-by the haze cleared, and she came out upon 

tleasant, open, sonny fields, that almost dazzled, 
er. She passed gates, and hedges too, all clear, 
distinct, and individual. Presently a voice by 
her side said," This way!" and liet horse seemed 
to turn of his own accord through a gap, and in 
one moment she came upon a group of gentle- 
men. , It was Griffith Gaunt and two strangers. 
Then she spoke and said, " But Mr. Neville?" 

No answer was made her ; but the group open- 
ed in solann silence, and there lay George Neiille 
on the snow, stark and stiff, with blood issuing 
from his temple, and trickling along the snow. 

She saw distinctly all his w5l-known ftatures 



It was his corpse. And now her horse thr 
out his nose and snorted like a demon. She 
looked down, and ah ! the blood was running at 
her pretomatnrally fast along the snow. She 
screamed, her horse reared high, .ind she was 
jailing on the blood-stained snow. Site awoke, 
screaming ; and the sunlight seemed to rush in 
at the window. 

Her joy that it was only a di-eara overpowered 
every o^er feeling at firsl. She Icneeled and 
thanked God for that. 

The next thing was, she thought it might be a 
revektion of what had actually occurred. 

But this chilling fear did not aftect her long. 
Nothing could shake her conviction that a duel 
was on foot — and, indeed, the intelligent of her 
sex do Eome^mes put this and that together, and 
spring to a just but obvious inference in a way 
that looks to a sbwer and safer reasoner like 
divination ; but then she knew that yesterday 
evening both parlies were alive. Coupling this 
with Griffith's broad hint that after the fuufral 
might be too late to make his wiil, she felt sure 
that it was this very day the combatants were to 
meet. Yes, and this very morning ; for she knew 
that gentlemen always fought in the morning. 

If her dream was false as to the past, it might 
be true as to what was at hand. Was it not a 
supematuralwaming, sent to her in mercy? The 
histoi^ of her Chwch abounded in sach dreams 
and visions ; and, indeed, the time and place she 
lived in were rife with stories of the kind — one, 
in particnhir, of recent data. 

This thought look hold of her, and grew on 



her, till it overpowered even the diffidence of her 
sex ; and then np started her individual tliarac- 
ter : and now nothing couid hold her. For, lan- 
guid and dreamy in the common things of,life, 
this Catharine I'eyton was one of those who rise 
into rare ardor and activity in such great crises 
as seem to benumb the habitually brisk, and ihey 
turn tame and passive. 

She had seen at a, glance that Hoaseman was 
loo siow and apathetic for such an emergency. 
She resolved lo act herself. She washed her face, 
and neck, and aims, and hands in cold water, 
and was refreshed and invigorated. She put on 
her riding-habit and her little gold spur (Grillitli 
Gannt had ^ven it her), and hurried into the 
stable-yard. 

Old Joe end his boy had gone away to break- 
&Lst : he lived in the village. 

This was unlucky ; Catharine must wait his 
return and lose lime, or else saddle iLe horse her- 
self. She chose the latter. The piebald was a 
good horse, but a lidgety one ; eo she saddled and 
bridled him at his staU. She then led him out 
to the stone steps in the stable-yard, and tried to 
mount him. But he sidled away; ehe had no- 
body to square him ; and she could get nothing 
to mount but his head. She coaxed him, she 
tickled him on the other side with her whip. It 
was aU in vain. 

It was absurd, but heart-sickening. She stared 
at him with wonder that he could be so cruel as 
to phiy the fool when every minute might be life 
or death. She spoke to him, she imploi'ed him 
pileously, she patted him. All was in vain. 

As a last resource, she walked him back to tlie 
stable, and gave him a sieveful of oats, and set 
it down by the corn-bin for him, and took an op- 
portunity to mount the bin softly. 

He ate the oats, but with rotroverled eye 
watched her. She k^t quiet and affected Bon- 
vhahnce till he became less cautious, then sud- 
denly sprang on him, and taught him to set his 
wit against a woman's. My lord wheeled round 
directly, ere she conld get her leg over die pom- 
mel, and made for the stable-door. She lowered 
her head lo his mane, and just scraped out witli- 
ont injury — not an inch to spare. He set oiFat 
once ; but, luckily for her, ehe had often ridden 
a bare-backed horse. She sat him for the first . 
few yards by balance, then reined him in quietly, 
and soon whipped her left ioot into the stirrup 
and her right leg over the pommel, and then the 
piebald nag had to pay for hia pranks : the roads 
were clogged with snow, l)ut she fanned him along 
without mercy, and never drew bridle till slie 
pulled him up, drenched and steaming like a 
ish-tnb, at Netl^ Cross-roads, 

Here she halted irresolute. The road to the 
ri^t ted to Bolton, distant two miles and a half. 
The road in front led to Neville's Court, distant 
three miles. Which should she take ? She had 
asked hers^f this a dozen times upon the road, 
yet could never decide until she got to the pkce 
and i»M(, The question was. With which of 
them had she most influence 1 She hardly knew. 
But Griffith Gannt was her old sweetheart; it 
seemed somewhat less strange and indelicate to 
go to him than to the new one. So she turned 
her horse's head toward Bollon; but she no 
longer went quite so last as she had gone before 
she felt going to either in particular. Such is th« 
female mind. 
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She reached Boltwi at half past eleven, and, 
now she was there, put a boldface on it, rode np 
to the door, Mil, leaning forward cai her horse, 
rang the hali belt 

With composed visage, though heating heart, 
she told him she desir^ to speak for a moment 
to Mr. Griffith Gaunt. He aaked her would she 
be pleased to alight ; and it was clear by his man- 
ner no calamity had )ret lolten. 

"No, no,"said Kate, let me speak to him here." 
The senant went in to tell hia master. Kate 
sat quiet, with her heart still beating, but glowing 
now with joy. She was in time, then, thanks to 
her good horse. She patted him, and made tiie 
prettiest excuses aloud to him for riding him so 
hard through the snow. 

The footman came back to say that Mr. Gaunt 
hud gone out, 

"Goneout? WMther? On horseback?" 
The footman did not know, but would ask 

While he was gone to inquire, Catharine lost 
patience, and rode into the stable-yard, and asked 
a young lout who was lounging there whether hia 



The lounging youth took the trouble to call 
out the grooni, and asked him. 

The groom said "No," and that Mr. Gaunt 
was. somewhere about th© grounds, he thought. 

But, in the midat of this colloquy, one of the 
maids, curious to see the lady, came out by the 
kitchen door, and courtesied to Kate, and told 
her Mr. Gaimt was gone oat walking with two 
other gentlemen. In the midst of her discourse 
she recognized the visitor, and, having somehow 
imbibed the notion that Miss P^on was likely 
to be Mrs. Gaunt, and govern Bolton Hall, de- 
cided to curry favor with her ; so she called her 
" My Ladyt" and was very communicative. She 
said one of the gentlemen was strange to her, but 
the other was Doctor Islip, from Stanbopo fOHTi. 
She knew him well ; he had taken off her oivn 
iirother's leg in a jiffy. 

"But, dear heart, mistress," said she, "how 
pale you be ! Do come in, and have a morsel of 
meat and a horn of ale. " 

"Nay, my good girl," said Kate, "I could not 
eat ; but bring me a mug of new milk, if you 
will. I have not broken my last this day." 

The maid bnstled in, and Catharine asked the 
groom if there were no means of knowing where 
Mr, Gatmt waa. The groom and the boy scratch- 
ed their heads, and looked puzzled. The loung- 
ing lout looked at their perplexity, and grinned 

This youth was Tom Leicester, bom in wed- 
lock, and therefore, in the law's eye, son of old 
Simon Leicester ; bat gossips said his true father 
was the late Captain Gaunt. Tom ran with the 
bounds for his own sport — went out shooting 
with gentlemen, and belabored the briers for 
them at twopence per day and his dinner — and 
abhorred all that sober men call wort. 

By trade a Beater ; profession, a Scamp. 

Two maids came out t<^ether now, one with 
the milk and a roll, Ihe other with a letter. 
Catharine drank the milk, but could not eat. 
Then says the other miud, 

" If so be you are Mistresa Peyton, why, this 
letter is for you. Master left it 6u his table in 
his bedioom. " 



" Sweet Mistress, — When this reaches yon, 
I shall bo no more here to trouble you with my 
jealousy. This Neville set it abroad *at you 
had changed horses with him, as much aa to say 
you had plighted troth witli him. He is a liar, 
and I told him so to his t«eth. We are to meet 
at noon this day, and one most die. Mediinks I 
shall be the one. But, come what may, I have 
Jaken care of thee ; ask Jack Houseman else. 
But, oh dear Kate, think of all that hath passed 
between us, and do not wed this Neville, or I 
could not rest in jnj grave. Sweetheart, many 
a letter have I written Ihee, but none so sad as 
this. Lot the grave hide my fauLta from thy 
memory ; think only that I loved thee well. I 
leave thee my substance — wonld it were ten 
times more ! — and the last thought of my heart. 
So no more in this world from him that is thy 
true lover and humble servant till death, 

"GRlrFlTH Gaiibt." 

There seems to bo room in the mind for only 
one violent emotion at one instant of time. This 
touching letter did not just then draw a tear 
from her, who now received it some hours soon- 
er than the writer intended. Its first eA'ect was 
to paralyze her. She sat white and trembling, 
and her great eyes filled with horror. Then she 
began to scream wildly for help. The men and 

"Murder! murder!" she shrieked. "Tell 
me where to find him, ye wretches, or may hia 
blood be upon your heads 1" 

The Scamp bounded from his lounging posi- 
tion, and stood before her straight as an arrow. 

" Follow me !" he shouted. 

Her gray eyes and the Scamp's black ones 
flasliod into one another directly. Ho dashed 
out of the yard without another word. 

And ehe spurred her horse, and clattered out 
after him. 

He ran as fast as her horse could canter, and 
soon took her all round the house ; and while lie 
ran, his black gipsy eyes were glancing in ei'ery 
direction. 

When they got to the lawn at the back of the 
bouse, he halted a moment, and said quietly, 
" Here they be." 

He pointed to some enomioua footsteps in the 
snow, and bade her notice that they commenced 
at a certain glass door belonging to the house, 
and that tbey all pointed outward. The lawn 
was covered with such marks, but the Scamp fol- 
lowed those his intelligence had selected, and 
they took him through a gale, and down a long 
walk, and inio the park. Here no other faet had 
trodden that morning except those Tom Leices- 
ter was following. 

"This is our game," said he. "See, there he 
six footsteps ; and, now I look, this here track is 
Squire Gaunt's. I know his foot in the snow 
among a hundred. Bless your heart, I've often 
been out shooting with Squire Gaunt, and lost 
him in the woods, and fonnd him again by track- 
ing him on dead leaves, let alone snow. I say, 
wasn't they useless idiots? Couldn't tell ye how 
to run into a man, and snow on the ground '. 
Why, you can track a hate to her form, and a 
rat to his hole— ^let alone such big game as this, 
with a hoof like a frying-pan — in the snow." 
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" Oh, do not talk ; let na make haste, "panted 
Kate. 

"Canter away!" replied the Scamp. 

She cantered on, and he ran by her s\&o. 

" Shall I not tire you ?" said she. 

The taaataU sm'et laughed at her. 

"Tire msf Not over this ground. Why, I 
run with the hounds, and mostly always i: 
the death ; but that is not altogether speed , 
see 1 know Pug's mind. What 1 don't you know 
me? - I'm Tom Leicester. 'Why, I know you : 
I aay, you are a good-hearted one, you are. " 

"Oh, no! no!" sighed Kaie. 

"Hay, bnt yon are," said Tom. "I saw 
take Harrowden Brook that day, when the 
turned tail; and that is what I call having a 
good heart. Gently, mistress, liere — this i *" 
of rabbit-holes. I seen Sir BaljJi's sorrel 
break her leg in a moment in one of these. Shot 
her dead that afternoon, a did, and then b'ilei 
her for the honnds. She'd often follow at the! 
tails ; next hunting-day she ran inside their bel- 
lies. Ha! ha! ha!" 

" Oh, don't laugh ! I am 

"Why, what is up, mi 
young savage, lowering his ^ 
says yon ; but that means j ^ 
they C17 marder if you do bnt Mss '( 

"Oh, Tom Leicester, it is murder! It's 
duel, aiight to the death, unless we arc in tin 
to prei'ent them." 

"A jewel!" cried Master Leicester, his eyi 
glittering with delight " I never saw a jewe 
Don't you hold him in for me, mistress : gallop 
down this slope as hard as you can pelt ; it is 
grass nuder foot, and ye can't lose the tracks, 
and I shall be sure to catch ye in the next 
field." 

The young savage was now as anxious to be 
in at the death as Kate was to save life. As he 
spoke, he gai-e her horse a whack on the quarter 
with his stick, and away she went full gallop, 
and soon put a hundred yards between her and 
Tom. 

The next field was a deep fellow, and the 
hard furrows reduced her t« a trot ; and befbre 
she got out of it Tom was by her side. 

' ' Didn't I tell you ?" said he. ' ' I'd run you 
to Peyton Hallfor a pot o' beer." 

"Oh, you good, brave, clever boy 1" said Kate, 
"how fortunate I am to have you! I tliink we 
shall be in time. " 

Tom was flattered. 

' ' Why, you see, I am none of Daddy Leices- 
ter's breed, "said he. "I'm a gentleman's by- 
Mow, if yon know what that is." 

"I can't say I do, " said Kate ; "hut I know 
you are very bold and handsome, and swift of 
foot ; and I know my patron saint lias sent yon 
to me in my misery. And oh, my lad, if we are 
in time — what can I do for you ? Are yon fond 
of money, Tom ?" 

" That I be — when I can get it." 

"Then you shall have all I have got in iho 
world if you got me there in lime to hinder mis- 

"Come on!" shonted Tom, excited in his 
turn, and took the lead ; and not a w^ord more 
passed till they came to the foot of a Jong hill. 
Then said Tom, 

" Once we are at top of this, they can't fight 
frithont our seeing 'em. That '- " ■ ' 
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Hob : you can SK 

At this information Kate uttered an ejacula- 
tion, and urged her horse forward. 

The first part of this hill, which stood between 
her and those whose tracks she followed, was 
grass ; then came a strip of turnips ; tlien, on 
the bleak top, a broad piece of heather. She 
soon cantered over the grass, and left Tom sofar 
behind he could not qnil« catch her in the tur- 
nips. She entered the heather, bnt here she 
ivas much retarded by the snow-drifts and the 
ups and downs of the rongh place. But sb? 
Straggled on bravely, still lending. 

She fixed her eyes earnestly on the ridg&, 
whence she could cry to the combatant?, howev- 
er distant, and stop the combat. 

Now, as she struggled on, and Tom cnme alt- 
er, panting a little for the first time, suddenly 
there rose from the crest of the hill two colimms 
of smoke, and the next moment two sharp re- 
ports ran through the frosty air. 

Kate stopped, and looked round to Tom with 
a scared, inquiring air. 

"Pistols!" yelled Tom behind her. 

At that tlio woman o\-erpowered the heroine, 
and Kale hid her fece and fell to trembling and 
wailing. Her wearied horse came down to e 



1 your stomach for that,'' he pnnt- 
' ' Gentlefolks do pop at one anoihor nil 
jtimes, and no harm done." 
" Oh, hless you !" cried Kate, " I may yet be 

She spurred her horse on. He did his best, 
but, ere he had gone twenty yards, ho plunged 
into a cavity hidden by the snow. 

While ho was fioundering there, crack went a 
single pistol, and the smoke rose and diifted over 
the hill-top. 

"Who — op!" muttered Tom, with horrible 
sang-freid. "There's one done for this time. 
Couldn't shoot back, ye see." 

At this horrible explanation Kate sank for- 
ward on her horse's mane as if she herself had 
been killed, and the smoke from the pistol came 
floating thinner and thinner, and eddied high 
over her head. 

Tom spoke rude words of enconragement to 
her. She did not even seem to hear them. 
Then he lost all patience >at her. and clutched 
her arm to make her hear him. But at that it 
seemed as if some of his nature pass^ into her 
down his arm, for she turned wild directly, and 
urged her horse fiercely up the crest. Her prio- 
ress was slow at first ; but the snn had melted 
the snow on the Kob or extreme samnut. She 
tore her way through the last of the snow on to 
the clear piece ; then, white as ashes, spurred 
and lashed her horse over the ridge, and dashed 
in among them on the other side. For there 

What was the sight that me! her eyes? 

That belongs to ihe male branch of my story, 
and shall be told forthwith, but in its proper se- 
quence. 



CHAPTER VI. 
The two combatants came to the field in a 
*ery diiferent spirit, Neville had already fou^I 
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two duels, and been successful in iioih. He had 
coulideuce in Iiis skill and in his luck. His con- 
science, too, was tolerably clear, for he was the 
insulted person ; and if a. bullet should remove 
this dangerous rival from liis path, why, all the 
better for him, and all the worse for the fool who 
hud brought the matter to a bloody issue, though 
the halance of the lady's heart inclined his way. 

He came in high spirits, and rode upon Kate 
Peyton's gray, to sting his adveisary, and show 
his contempt of him. 

Hot so Griffith Gaunt. His heart was hea>7, 
and foreboded ill. It was bis lirst duel, and he 
expected to bo killed. He had played a fbol's 
same, and he saw it. 

The night before tlie duel he tried hard to 
sleep ; he knew it was not giving his nerves lair 
play to lie tiiinking all n^ht. But coy sleep, as 
usual when most wanted, refused to come. At 
daybreak the restless man gave it np in despair, 
and rose and di-essed himself. He wrote that 
letter to Catharine, little thinking it would Sail 
into her hands while he lived. He ate a little 
toast, and drank a pint of Burgundy, nnd tben 
wandered listlessly about till Major lUcfcards, his 
second, arrived. 

That experienced gent!em.an brought a surgeon 
with him — Mr. Istip. 

Major Eickards deposited a shallow wooden 
box in the hall, and the tvio gentlemen sat down 
to a hearty brealifast. 

Griffith took care of his guests, bat beyond that 
spoke scarcely a word ; and the surgeon, after a 
ghastly attempt at commonplaces, was silent too. 
Major Bicknrds satisfied his appetite first, and 
then, finding his companions dnmb, set to work 
to keep up their spints. He entertained them 
with a narrative of the personal encounters he 
had witnessed, and especially of one in which his 
principal had talleo on his face at the first fire, 
and the antagonist bad sprung into the air, and 
botbhadlain dead as door-nails, and never moved, 
nor even winked^ after lliat single discbai^. 

Griffith sat under this chilling talk for more 
than nn hour. 

At last he rose gloomily, and said it was time 
to go. 

"Gotyour tools, doctor?" inquired the major. 

The suigeon nodded shghtly. He was more 
discreet than his friend. 

When they had walked nearly a mile in the 
snow, the major began to complain, 

"The devil !"said he; "this is queer walking. 
My hoot* are full of water. I shall catch my 

The snigeon smiled satirically, comparing si- 
lent Griffith's peril ivilh his second's. 

Griffith took no notice. He went like Forti- 
tude plodding to Execution. 

Major Bickards fell behind, and whispered Mr. 
Islip, "Don't like his looks ; doesn't march like 
a winner. A job for joa or the sexton, you 
mark my words." 

They toiled up Scntchemsee Nob, and when 
they reached the top, they saw Nerille and his 
second, Mr. Hammersley, riding toward them. 
The pair had halters as well as bridles, and, dis- 
mounting, made their nags fast to a large black- 
thorn that grew there. The seconds then step- 
ped forward, and saluted each other with formi ' 
civility. 



Grifflth looked at ihe gray horse, and ground 
his teeth. The sight of the animal in Neville's 

Cossession stirred up his hate, and helped to steel 
is heart. He stood apart, still, pale, and gloomy. 

The seconds stepped out fifteen paces, aiid 
placed the men. Then they loaded two pair of 
pistols, and put a pistol in each man's hand. 

Major Rickards took that opportunity to ad- 
vise his principal. 

" Stand sharp. Keep your arm close to your 
side. Don't fire too high. How do you feel ?" 

"Like a man who must die, but will try to die 
in company." 

The seconds now withdrew to their places, and 
the rivals held their pistols lowered, but fixed 
their deadly eyes on each other. 

The eye, in such a circnmstance, is a tenible 
tiling ; it is lilecally a weapon of destruction, fbr 
it directs the deadly hand that gnides the dead- 
ly bnllel. Moreover, the longer and the more 
steadily the ilueliBt fixes hb eye on his adversary, 
the less likely he is to miss. 

Griffith was very pale, but dogged. Neville 
was serious, but firm. Both eyed each other 
unflinchingly. 

" Gentlemen, are you ready ?" asked Neville's 
second. 
f'-Yes." 
V'Yes." 

"Then," said Major Rickards, "you wil! fire 
when I let fall this handkerchief, and not hefi>re. 
Mark me, genlJemen ; to prevent mistakes, I 
shall say 'One — two— three!' and then drop the 
handkerchief. Now, then, once more, aie you 



ady?" 



("Yes." 

"'"Tes." 



"One— 



-thre. 



He dropped the handkerchief, and both gen- 
tlemen fired simultaneously. Mr. Neville's hat 
spun into (he nir; Griffith stood untouched. 

The bullet had passed throng Neville's hat, 
and had actually cut a lane through his magnif- 

Tho seconds now consulted, and it was inti- 
mated to Griffith that a word of apol<^ would 
be accepted by his antagonist. Grilfith declined 
to utter a sylhible of apology. 

Two more pistols were given to the men 

'■Aim lower, "said Rickards, 

"I mean lo," said Griffith. 

The seconds withdrew, and the men eyed each 
other — GritBth dogged and pale as before, Ne- 
ville not nearly so self-assured ; Griffith's bullet, 
in grazing him, had produced the eflfect of a 
sharp, cold current of air no wider than a knife. 
It was like Death's icy forefinger laid on his head, 
to mark him for the next shot — as men mark a 
tree, then come again and fell it. 



"One— 



-tbrt 



And Griffith's pistol missed tiro ; but Nei'ille's 
went off, and Griffith's arm sank powerless, and 
his pistol rolled out of his hand. He ffdt a sharp 
twinge, and then something trickled down his 

The sui^ieon and both seconds ran to him. 

"Nay, it ts nothing," said he; "I shoot fer 
better with my left hand than my right. Give 
me another pistol, and let me have fair play. He 
has hit me, and now I'll hit him." 

Both seconds agreed this was impossible. 
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he." 



t is the chance of wflr," eoid Mnjor Rick- 
"jou can not he Jillowed to lake a cool 
It Mr. Seville. If you fire again, so must 



"The affair m 
Hnnimersiej'. ' 
proroontion on i 
party insulted, I e 



tiderstand there 
r side ; and, on behalf of the 
m content to let the matter 
end, Mr. Gannt being wounded." 

" I demand ray second shot to his third," said 
Griffltb, sternly ; " he will not decline, unless he 
is a poltroon, as well as — what I calle<l him." 

The nature of this reply was communicated to 
Neville, and tlie seconds, with considerable re- 
luctance, loaded two more pistols ; and during 
the process Major Rickards glanced at the com- 
batants. 

Griffith, exasperated by his wound and his 
jealousy, was wearing out the ehivalrons conr- 
nge of his adversarv, and the major saw it. His 
keen eye noticed that Keville was getting rest- 
less, and looking confounded at his despised ri- 
val's pertinacity, and that Gaunt was more dog- 
ged and more deadly. 

" My man will k&l yours this time," said he, 
qnielly, to Neville's second \ "I can see it in his 
eye- Heishungry; t'other has had his bellyful." 

Once more the men were armed, and the sec- 
onds withdrew to their places, intimating that 
this was the last shot tliey woidd allow under any 
turcamstances whatever. 

" Are yon both ready ?" 
f"Yes." 
("Yes." 

A faint wail seemed to echo the response. 

AH heard it, and in that supersiiiions age be- 
lieved it to be some raysCerious herald of death. 

It suspended even Major Kickarde's voice a 
minute. He recovered himself, however, ami 
once more his soldier-like tones raiig in Ihe keen 



There was a great rushing, and a pounding of 
tlie bard groond, and a scarlet Amazon galloped 
in, and drew up in the middle, light between 
the leveled pistols. 

Every eye had been so bent on the combatants 
that Kate Peyton and her horse Beetned to have 



glanced from pistol to pistol. 

The duelists stared in ntl 
Instinctively lowered their weapons, for she had 
put herself tight in their line of fire witl^a reck- 
lessness that contrasted nobly with her fear for 
others. In short, this ^parilion literally petri- 
fied ihem all, seconds as well as combatants. 

And while they stood open-mouthed, yet damb, 
in came the Scamp, and, with a brisk assumption 
of delegated authority, l«ok Griiiith's weapon out 
of his now nuresisting hand, then marched !o 
Neville. He instantly saluted Catharine, and 
then handed his pistol lo her seeming agent, with 
A high-bred and inimitable air of utter noncha- 



to heaven, and, in a feeble voice, thanked God 
and Saint Nescioqnis. 

But very soon that Eiint voice quavered away 
to nothing, p.nd lior iair head was seen t* droop, 
and het eyes to close ,■ then her body sank sloiv- 



ly forward like a broken lily, and in another mo- 
ment ehe lay fainting on the snow beside her 
steaming horse. 

He never moved, he was so dead beat too. 

Oh lame and impotent conclusion of a vigor- 
ous exploit 1 Masculine up to the cj'owning 
point, and then to go and spoil all with ' ' wom- 
an's weakness ! " 

"N.B. — This is rote sarcaaticul," as Arlemua 
the Delicions says. Woman's weakness ! If 
Solomon had pkinned and Samson executed, 
they could not have served her turn better than 
this most seasonable swooning did, tbr, ]o' at 
her tall, the doughty combatants nttered a yell 
of dismay, and there was an in discriminate rush 
toward the lair sulferer. 

But the sui^eon claimed hii rights 

"This is my business," said he anthoritatlie- 
ly. "Do not crowd on her, gentlemtn , gno 

Whereupon the duelists and seconds stood re- 
spectfully aloof, in a mixed group, and w-atched 
with eager interest and pity. 

The sui^eon made a hole in the snow, and kid 
bis lair patient's head low. 

" Don't be alarmed," said he ; " she has 
swooned ; that is all. " 

It was all mighty fine io say " Don't be 
alarmed." But her &ce was ashy, and her lips 
the color of lead ; and she was so like death, they 
conld not help being terribly alarmed ; and now, 
for the first time, the duelists felt culprits ; and 
as for fighting, every idea of such a thing went 
ont of their heads. The rivals now were but ri- 
val nurses ; and never did a lot of women make 
more f nss over a child than all these blood-tliiraty 
men did over this Amazon manfo^e. They pro- 
duced their legendary lore. One's grandmother 
had told him burnt feathers were the thing ; 
another, from an equally venerable soni'CB, had 
gathered that those pink palms must be profane- 
ly slapped by the bomy hand of man — for at 
no less a price could resuscita^n be obtained. 
The surgeon scorning nil theur legends, GriiBth 
and Neville made hasty rushes with brandy and 
usquebaugh ; but whether to be taken iwei'nally 



and he declined them loftily. He melted si 
in his hand, and dashed it hard in her face, and 
put salts close to her pretty little nostrils. And 
this he repeated many times without effect. 

But at last her lips began to turn from lead 
color to white, and then from white to^ink, and 
her heavenly eyes to open again, and her mouth 
to murmur tilings pitiably small and not bearing 
on the matter in hand. 

Her cheek was siill colorless when lier con- 
sciousness carae beck, and she found she was ly- 
ing on the ground with ever so many gentlemen 
looking at her. 

At that. Modesty, alarmed, sent the blood at 
once ruBliing to her pale cheek. 

A lovely lily seemed taming to a lovely rose 
before their eyes. 

The next thing was, she hid that blushing face 
in her hands, and began to whimper. 

The snrgeon encouraged her: "Nay, we are 
all fdends," he whispered, paternally. 

She half parted her fingers and peered through 
them at Neville and Gaunt. Then she remem- 
bereil nil, niid began to ciy hysterically. 
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Kcw dismay of the improfessionals ! 

"Now, gentlemen, if you will iend jne jour 
flasks," Enid Mr. Islip, mighty calmly. 

Griffith and Noville were instantly at bis side, 
each with a flask. 

The surgeon administei'ed snow and brandy. 



"Don't yon know?" whispered the other In 
return. "Why, Mistress Peyton herself." 

"What! tlie girl il is aU about? WeU, I 
never heard of such a thing ; the imhso belH to 
come galloping and twooaini/ on the flelJ of bat- 
tle, and so stop the fighting 1 What will oar la- 




Eate sipped these, and gulped down her sobs, 
and at last cried composedly. 

But when it came to sipping brandied snow 
and crying comfortably, Major ffickards's anxi- 
ety gave place to curiosin-. Without taking his 
eye ofF her, he beckoned Mr. Hammersley apart, 
and whispered, ' ' Who the dense is it ?" 



dies do next? By heaven! she is worth light- 
ing for, though. Which ia llie happy man, I 
wonder ? She doesn't look at dther of them." 

"Ah!" said the gentleman, "that is mora 
than I know, more than Neville knows, more 
than any body knows." 

"Bet you a guinea she knows, and lets it out 
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s tlie field," said Major Riet- 
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before a' 

Mv. Hninmersley objected to an even tet, but 
said he would ventnro one to three slie did not. 
It was an age of bets. 

"Done!" said the major. 

By lliis tiiua Kate hud risen, with Mr. Islip's 
assUtaneo, antl was now standing with her hand 
upon the piebald's mane. She saw Kickards and 
Ilammersley were whispering about her, and slie 
felt very uneasy ; bo she told Mr. lelip, timidly, 
■he desired to explain her conduct to atf the gen- 
tJemon present, and avert fiilsa reports. 

Tliey were soon all about her, and sho began, 
with the most engaging embarrassment, by mak- 
ing excuses for her weakness. She said she lutd 
ridden all die way from homo fasting ; that was 
what had upset her. The gentlemen took the 
caa directly, and vowed eagerly and unanimous- 
ly it was enough to upset a porter. 

"But, indeed," resumed Kate, blushing, "I 
did not come here to make a fnss, and be troub- 
lesome, but to prevent mischief, and clear up the 
strangest misunderstanding between two worthy 
gentlemen, that are, bolt of them, my good 
friends, " 

She ))ansed, and there was a chilling silence : 
ei-ery body feit she was getting on ticklish ground 
now. She knew that well enough herself. But she 
had agood rudder to steer by, called Mother-wit. 

Says she with inimitable coolness, 

" Mr. Gadnt is an old friend of mine, and a 
little too sensitive where I am concerned. Some 
chatterbox has been -and told him Mr. Neville 
shoold eay I have changed horses with him ; and 
on that the gossips put their own eonatruction. 
Mr. Gaunt hears all this, and applies insulting 
terms to Mr. Neville, Nay, do not deny it, Mr, 
Gaunt, for I have it hero in your own hand- 
writing. 

"As for Mr. Neville, he merely defends his 
honor, and is little to blame. But now I shall 
tell the true story about these horses, and make 
you a!l ashamed of ihia sorry qnarrel. 

"Gentlemen, thus it is. A few days ago Mr. 
Gaunt hade me Girewell, and staried for foreign 
parts. He had not been long gone when word 
came from Bolton that Mr. Charlton was no 
more. You know how sudden it was. Consid- 
er, gentlemen ; him dead, and his heir riding off 
to the Continent in jgnoi'ance. So I thought, 
'Oh, what shall I do?' Just then Mv, Neville 
risited me, and I told him. On that he offered 
me his piebald horse to carry the news after Mr. 
Gaunt, becaitse my gray was too tired : it was 
the day we drew Tew-tree Brow, and crossed 
Harrowden Brook, you know — " 

Griffith inl«truptod her, 

"Stay a bit," said he: "this is news to me. 
You never told mo he had lent you the piebald 
nag to do me a good turn." 

"Did I not?" said Kate, mighty innocently, 
"WoB.btit I IbBjoo now. Ask Mm- lie tMi 
not deny it, Aa for the test, it ivas all done in 
a hurry. Mr. NeviUe had no horse now to ride 
home with; he did me the justice to think I 
shonld be very ill pleased were he to tmdge home 
afoot and suffer for his courtesy, so he borrowed 
my gray to keep him out of the mire ; and, in. 
deed, the ways were fouler than usual, niib the 
rains. Was there any ill in all this f Hohi hoit 

QUI MAL T PENSE ! Sftyl." 



The gentlemen all sided loudly with her on 
this appeal, except Neville, Who held his tongne, 
and smiled at her plausibility, and Griffith, who 
hung his head at her siding with Neville, 

At last he spoke, and said, sorrowfully, "ir 
you did exchange horses with him, of course I 
have only to ask his pardon— and go. " 

Catharine reflected a moment before sho re- 

"Well," said she, "I did exeliange, and I did 
not. \Vhy quarrel about a word ? Certainly ha 
took my horse, and 1 took his, but it was only 
for the nonce. Mr, KeviUe ia foreign bred, and 
an example to us all : he knows bis piebald is 
worth two of my gray, and so he was too fine a 
gentleman to send me back mj old hunter and 
ask for his young charger. He wdtad for ma to 
do that ; and if any body deserves to he sliot, il 
must be Me. But, dear heart, I did not foresee 
all this fass; I said to myself, 'La! Mr. Nevilie 
will be sure to call on my father or mo some day, 
or else I shall be out on the piebald and meet 
him on the gray, and then we can each take our 
own again. ' Was I so fer out in my reckoning ? 
Is not that my Eosinante yonder? Here, Tom 
Leicester, you put my side-saddle on tliat gray 
horse, and the man's saddle on the piebald there. 
And now, Griffith Gaunt, it is your turn r you 
must withdraw your injurions terros, and end 
this superlative fo!ly." 

Griffith hesitated. 

"Come," said Ifate, "consider: Mr. Neville 
is esteemed by all the county ; you are the only 
gentleman in it who has ever uttered a dis[)ara- 
ging word against him. Are yon sure you are 
more free from passion and prejudice, and wiser 
than all the county ? Oblige me and do what is 
right Come, Griffith. Gaunt, let your reason un- 
say the barbarous words your passion hath ut^ 
tered against a worthy gentleman whom vto all 

Her habitual iufinence, and these last words, 
spoken with gentle and persuasive dignity, tm'n- 
(hI the scale. Griffith turned to NeviUc, and said 
in a low voice that he began to fear he had been 
hasty, and used harsher words than the occasion 
justified ; he was going to stammer out some- 
thing more, but Nei'iUe interrupted liim with a 
noble gesture. 

"That ia enough, Mr. Gaunt," said he. "I 
do not feel quite blameless in the matter, and 
have no wish to morlify an honorable adversaiy 
unnecessarily." 

"Very handsomely said," put in Major Rick- 
ards ; " and now let me have a word, I say that 
both gentlemen have conducted themselves like 
men — under (ire ; and that honor is satisfied, and 
the misunderstanding at an end. As for my prin- 
cii)al here, he has shown he can fight, and now 
he has shown he can hea/ reason against himself 
whan the iips of beauty utter it. I approve his 
conduct from first to last, and am ready to da- 
fend U va aU uoa^pesiles, sjvi in. the fisld, should 
it ever be impugned. " 

Kate colored with pleasure, and gave her hand 
eloquently to the major. He bowwl over it, and 
kissed the tips of her tingers. 

" Oh, sir,'' she said, looking on him now as a 
friend, " I dreamed I saw Mr. Neville lying dead 
upon the snow, with the blood trickling from his 

At this, Neville's dark cheek glowed with pleas- 
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.s her 



brought her liere. 






D his 



It had 



Griffith heard too, nnd sighod patienllr. 

Assured by Major Bickarfs that ihens neither 
could nor should be any more fighting, Kate 
miule licr adieus, moiinCed her gray horse, and 
rode olf, discreetly declining all attendance. She 
beckonfd Tom Leicester, however. But ho pre- 
tended not Co see the signal, and let her go alone. 
Jlis motive for lingering behind was characteris- 
tic, and will transpire shortly. 

As soon OS she was gone, Griffith Gaunt quiet- 
ly reminded the surgeon that there was a bullet 
in his arm all this time. 

"Bless my soul!" said Mr. Islin, "I forgot 
that, I was so taken up with the lady." 

Griffith's coat was now taken off, and the bul- 
let searched for : it had entered the fleshy part 
of his arm below the elbow, and, passing round 
llic bone, projected just under the skin. The 
surgeon made a slight inci^on, and then, press- 
ing with his finger and thimib, out it rolled. 
Griffith put it in bis pocket. 

Neville had remained out of civility, and now 
congratulated his late antagonist and himself that 

The last words that passed between the rivals 
on this occasion were worth recording, and char- 
acteristic of the time. 

Neville addressed Gamit with elaborate cour- 
ted, and to this effect i 

"I find myself in a, difficnltr, sir. You did 
mo the honor to invile me to Mr. Charlton's fu- 
neral, and I accepted ; but now I fear to intrude 
a guest, the siglit of whom may be disagreeable 
to TOO. And, on the other hand, my absence 
might be misconstrued us a mark of disrespect, 
or of a petty hostility I am for from feeling. Be 



pleased, therefore, t 
this It ■ ■ ■ " 









Griffith reHected. 

" Sir," said he, " there is an old saying, ' Let 
every tub stand on its mvn bottom.' Tlie de- 
ceased wished yon to follow him to the grave, 
«nd llierefore I would on no accoont have you 
absent. Besides, now I think of it, there will be 
less gossip about this unfortunate hnsiuesa if our 
neighbors see you under my roof, and treated 
with due consideration there, as you will be." 

"I do not doubt that, sir, from so manly an 
adversary ; and I shall do myself the honor to 



Kate's affections ; and, hy-the-by, they were in- 
discreet enough to discuss this delicate matter 
within a dozen 3-ards of Tom Leicester ; they 
forgot that "little pitchers hai-e long ears." 

Catharine Peyton rode sbwiy home, and 
thought it all over as she went, and worried 
herself finely. She was one that winced at no- 
toriety, and she could not hope to escape it now. 
How the gossips would talk about her '. They 
would say the gentlemen had fought about Rer, 
and she had parted them for loi-e of one of them. 
And then the gentlemen themselves 1 The strict 
neutrality she had endeavored to maintain on 
ficntchcmsec Kob, in order to m.ike peace, would 
it not keep them both her suitors ? She foresaw 



she should be pulled to pieces, and live in hot 
water, and be " the talk of the county." 

There were but two ways out ; she must many 
one of them, and petition tfie other not to shoot 
him ; or else she most take the veil, and so es- 
cape them both. 

She prefeiTBd the ktt«r alternative. She was 
more enthusiastic in religion than in any earthly 
thing ; and now the angry passions of men thrust 
her the same road that her own devout mind 
had always drawn her. 

Aa soon as she got home, she sent a message 
to leather Prancis, who drove her conscience, 
and be^ed him to come and advise her. 

After that she did the wisest thing, perhaps, 
she had done all day— went to bed. 



CHAPTER VII. 
The sun was just setting when Catharines 
maid came into her room and told her I'alher 
Francis was below. She sent down to say she 
counted on his sleeping at I'eylon Hall, and she 
would come down to him in half an hour. She 
then ordered a refection to be prepared fcr him 
in her boudoir, and made her toilet with all rea- 
sonable speed, not to keep him waiting. Her 
face beamed with quiet complacency now, for 
the holy man's very presence in the house was a 

rather Francis was a very slout, muscular 
man, with a ruddy countenance ; he never wore 
gloves, and you saw at once he was not a gen- 
tleman by birth. He had a tine voice ; it was 
deep, mellow, and, when he chose, sonorous. 
This, and bis person, ample, but not obese, gave 
him great weight, especially with his female pu- 
pils. If he was not qnile so much reverenced by 
the men, yet he was both respected and liked ; in 
fact, he had qualities that make men welcome in 
evety situation — good humor, good sense, and 
tact. A good son of his Church, and early 
trained t« let no occasion slip of advancing her 
interests. 

I wish my readers could have seen the meet- 
ing between (latharine Peyton and this huily 
ecclesiastic. She came into the drawing-room 
with that imperious air and carriage which had 
made her so unpopular with her own sex, and at 
the bare sight of Father ITrancis, drooped and 
bent in a moment as she walked, and her whole 
body indicated a suhmissivenoss, graceful, but 
rather abject : it was as if a young poplar shonld 
tnm to a weeping willow in half a moment. 
Thus metamorphosed, the Beauty of Cumber- 
land glided up to Francis, and sank slowly on 
her knees before him, crossed her hands on her 
bosom, lowered her lovely head, and awaited big 
benediction. 

The father Imd two big, coarse hands, with 
enormous tingers, on that thorough-bred head 
and golden hair, and blessed her business-like. 
"The haufl of le 



Father Francis blessed so many of these ]iret- 
ty creatures every week that he liad long out- 
grown yonr fine, romantic way of blessing a 
body. (We manage these thii^ better in the 
theatre.) Then he lent her his hand to rise, 
and asked her in what she required his direction 
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"In that which shall decide my whole life," 
isid she. 
Irancis responded by a look of paternal inter- 

" But first," marmured she, " let me confess 
to yoD, and obtaiiiabsolntion, if Imay. Ah! fa- 
ther, my sins hare been many since last confes- 

"Be it so," said Father Frauds, resignedly. 
"Conffeasion is the best prefiice to Direction." 
And he seated himself with a certain change of 
manner, an easy assumption of aulhority, 

"Kay, -athor," suggested the lady," we shall 
be more private in my room." 

■' As yoa will, Mistress Catharine Peyton," 
said the priest, rstuming to his nsnol manner. 

So then the fair penitent led her spiritual judge 
captive np another Hight of stairs, and inln her 
little boudoir. A cheerful wood iire crackled 
and flamed up the chimn^, and a, cloth had been 
laid on a side-table : cold turkey and chine graced 
the board, and a huge glass magnum of purple 
Burgundy glowed and shone in the rays of the 
cheery fire. 

Father Francis felt cozy at the sight, and at 
once accepted Kate's imitation to take some 
nourishment before entering on the labor of lis- 
tening to the cataiogue of iier crimes. " I lasted 
yesterday," he muttered ; and the zeal with which 
he atlatted the viands rendered the slalfiment 
highly credible. 

He uivited liate to join' him, but she declined. 

He returned more than once to the succulent 
meats, and washed all down with a pint of tlie 
flue old Burgundy, perfimied and pnrpio. Mean- 
time she of the laity sat looking into the Hre 
with heavenly-minded eyes. 

At last, with a gentle sigh of content, the 
ghostly father installed himself in an arm-chair 
by the lire, and invited his penitent to begin. 

She took a footstool and brought it to his side, 
so that, in confessing her blacker vices, she might 
be able to whisper them in his very ear. . She 
knecded on her little footsl4>ol, pot her hands 
across her breast, and in this lowly attitude mur- 
mured softly after this fashion, with a contrite 

"I have to accnse myself of many vices. 
Alas ! in one short fortnight I have accumulated 
the ivickedness of a life. I ha*-e committed the 
seven deadly sins. I have been guilty of Pride, 
Wrath, Envy, Disobedience, Immodesty, Vanity, 
Concupiscence, Fibs — " 

" Gently, daughter," said the priest, quietly ; 
" these terms are too general : give me instan- 
ces. Let us bo^n with Wrath : ah ! wo are all 
prone to that." 

The fair penitent sighed and said, 

" Especially me. Example: I was angry be- 
yond reason with my maid, Ruth. (She does 
comb my hair so uncouthly i) So, then, the 
other night, when I was in trouble, and 
needed sootfiing by being combed womanly, she 
gets thinking of Harry, that helps in the stable, 
and she tears away at my hair. I started np and 
screamed out, ' Oh, you clumsy thing ! go curry- 
comh my horse, and send that oaf your hea<l is 
iTinning on tfl handle my h^r. ' And I tiM her 
my grandam would have whipped her wellfbr it, 
Dut nowadays mistresses were the only sufferers ; 
we had lost the use of otir hands, we are grown 
BO squeamish. And J stamped liko a fui^ and 



said, ' Get yoa gone out of the room I' and ' I 
haled tlie sight of her !' And the poor girl went 
from me, crying, without a word, being a better 
Christian than her mistress. Stf.a culpa! «iea 

"Did yon slap her? 

"Nay, father, not so bad as that." 

"Are you quite sure you did not slap her?" 
asked Francis, quietly. 

"Nay, But I had a mind to. My heart 
slapped her, if my hand forbore. Alas !" 

" Had she hurt you 'i" 

"That she did— hut only my head, I hurt 
her heart ; for the poor wench loves me dear, 
the Lord knows for what." 

" Humph ! proceed to pride." 

" Yes, father. I do confess that I was greatly 
paffed up with the praises of men. I was proud 
of the sorriest things : of jumping a brook, when 
'twaa my horse jumped it, and had jiunpod it bet- 
ter with a fly on his back than the poor worm 
Me; of my good looks, forgetting that God gave 
them me ; and, besides, I am no beauty, when all 
is done ; it is all thdr flattery. And at my Lady 
Mimster's dinner I pridefully walked out before 
Mistress Davies, the rich cheesemonger's wife, 
that is as proud of her money as I of my old 
blood (God for^ve two fools !), which I had no 
right to do— a maid to walk btjbro a wife ; ajid 
oh, father, I whispered the gentleman who led me 
oat — it was Mr. Neville — " 

Here the penitent put one hand before her 
face, and hesitated. 

" Weil, daughter, half confesfflon is no confes- 
sion. Yon Kiuil to Mr. Nei-ille — " 

" I said. ' Nothing comes after cheese.'" 

This revelation was raBdo most dolefully. 

"It was pert and unbecoming," said Father 
Francis, gravely, though a twinkle in his eye 
showed that he was not so profoundly shocked as 
his penitent appeared to he. " But go to grai-er 
matters. Immodesty, said you f I shall be very 
sorry if this is so. You did not use to be im- 
modest." 

"Well, fiilhar, I hope I have not altogether 
laid aside modesty, otherwise it would be time 
for me to die, let atone to confess ; but sure it 
can not be modest of me to ride after n gentle- 
man and take him a letter. And then that was 
not enough : I heard of a duel, at»l what did I 
do but rido to Scutchemsee Nob, and interfbre 1 
What gentlewoman ever was so bold ? I was not 
their wife, you kncrn — neither of them's. " 

"Humph;" said the priest, "I have already 
heard a whisper of this, but told to your credit. 
Seati jiarijii:! : Blessed are the peacemakers. 
You had better lay that matter before me by-and- 
by, as your director. As yoar confessor, teU me 
why yon accuse yourself of concupiscence." 

"Alas ["said the young lady, "scarce a day 
passes that I do not olfend in thai respect. Ex- 
ample: lastFriday, dining abroad, the cooks sent 
np a dish of collops. Oh, father, they smelt so 
nice I and i hod been a^hunting. First I smelt 
them, and that I couldn't help,; but then I for- 
got nnstodia ocuhnna, and I eyed them ; and the 
next thingwas, presently — somehow — two of 'em 
ware on my plat*." 

" Very wrong, " said Francis ; "but that is a 
harsher term than I should have applied to this 
longing of a hungry woman for collops o' Fridny. 
Pray, what do you nndierstand by (hat big word i" 
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"Why, j'D.i explained it yourself in your last 
EBrmoii. " It means ' annily and inordinate de- 
sires.' Example ; Edith Hammersle/ told me I 
was mad to ride in starlet, and me so feir and 

n after d 

in Stanhope t««n the Im'eliest piece of purple 
broadelolh? Oh, father, it had a gloss like yel- 
vel, and the sun did so shine on it aa it ]ay in the 
shop-window ; it was fit for a king or a bishop ; 
and I stood and gloated on it, and pined for it, 
and died for it, and down went the Tenth Com- 
mandment. " 

"Ahl" said Francis, "the hearts of women 
are set on vanity 1 Bat tell me— these umiily 
aiFeclions of yours, are they ever lised on per- 
sona of the oWier sexf" 

The fair sinner reflected. 

"On gentlemen?" said she. "Why, they 
come pestering of their own accord. Ko,.no— I 
could do without tkem very well. What I sinful- 
ly pine for is meat on a Friday assure as ever 
the day comes round, and hi^-eouraged horses 
to ride, and fine clothes to wear eyery day in the 
week. Mea cul/ia ! iiiea culpa .'" 

Such being the dismal state of things, IFrancis 
slyly requested her to leave the seven deadly sins 
in peace, and go to her small offenses ; for he 
argued, shrewdly enough, that, since her sins 
were peccadilloes, perhaps some of Jier peccadil- 
loes might turn out to be sins. 

"Smnlir'cried the culprit, taming red, "they 
are none of them small." 

I really think she was jealous of her reputation 
OS a sinner of high degree. 

However, she complied, and, putting up her 
mouth, murmured a miscellaneous confession 
without end. The accents were soft and music- 
al, like a babbling brook ; and the sins, such as 
they woie, poor things I rippled on in endless ro- 

Now ni}lhing tends more to repose than a pnrl- 
ing brook, nnd ere long something sonorous let 
Iho &ir culprit know she had lulled her confessor 
asleep. 

She Etcqjped, indignant. Bnt at that he in- 
stantly awoke (^svbkld coma, lollilar f_ffeclia\ and 
addressed her thus, with sudden dignity, "My 
daughter, you wiU fast on Monday next, and say 
two Aves and a Credo. Abmlvo te." 

"And now," said he, "as 1 am a practical 
man, let us get back from the imaginary world 
into the real. Speak to me at present as your 
director ; and mind, you must be serious now, 
and call things by their right names." 

Upon this Kate took a seat, and told her stori', 
and showed him the difficulty she was in. 

She then reioinded him that, notwithstanding 
her nnlbrranale itch tor the seven deadly sins, 
she was. a good Catholic, a zealous daughter of 
the Church ; and she let him know her desire to 
retire from both lovers into a convent, and so, 
freed from the world and Its temptations, yield 
up her soul entire to celestial peace and dii " 
contemplation. 

" Not so fist," said the priest. " Even seal is 
naught without obedience. If yon could ser" 
the Church better than by going into a convei 
wonld yon bo willful?" 

"Oh no, father! But how can I serve t 
Church better than by renouncing the world?' 
f Perhaps by remaining in th^ world, as she 



herself does— and by making converts to the 
' ""' Yon could hardly serve her worse thanbv 
going into a convent ; for our convents are poor, 
and yon have no means ; you would he a charge. 
So, daughter, we want no poor nnns ; we have 
enough of them. If you are, as I think, a true 
and zealons daughter of the Church, yon mnst 
many, and instill the true faith, with all a moth- 
er's art, a mother's tenderness, jntc your cliildren. 
Then the heir to your husband's estates will be 
Catholic, and so the true faith get rooted in the 

" Alas r' said Catharine, " are we to look but 

the worldly mterests of the Church?" 

"They are inseparable from her spiritoal in- 

'ests here on earth ; our soals are not mors 
bound to our bodies. " 

Catharine was deeply mortified. 

"So the Church rejects me because 1 am 
poor," said she, with a sigh. 

"The Chnrch rejects you not, bnt only the 
onvent. No place is less fit for yon. You have 
high spirit, and high religious sentiments ; both 
'Ould be mortified and shocked in a nunnery. 
Think you that convent-walls can shut out tempt- 
ation ? I know them better than you : they are 
strong-holds of vanity, folly, tittle-tattle, and all 
neanest vices of yom- sex. Hay, I forbid 
a think of it : show me now your fMlh by 
your obedience. " 

" You ate harsh to me, fuihev,"Eaid Catharine, 
piteously. 

"I am firm. Yon are one that needs a tight 
iiand, mistress. Come, now, humility and obe- 
dience, these are the Christian graces that beat 
become your youth. Say, can the Church, 
through me, its minister, connt on these from 
you ? or" (suddenly letting loose his diapason) 
" did you send for me to ask advice, and yet go 
your own way, hiding a high stomach and a will- 
ful heart under a show of homihty ?" 

Catharine looked at Father Eiuncis with dis- 
may. This was the first time that easy-going 
priest had shown her how impressive he cotdd 
be. She was dovmright frightened, and said she 
hoped she knew better tlian to defy her director ; 
she laid her will at his feet, and would obey him 
like a child, as was her duty. 

"Now I know ray daughter again," said ho, 
and gave her his horrible paw, the which she 
kissed vei? humbly, and tliat matter was settled 
to her entire dissatisfaction. 

Soon after that they were both summoned to 
supper; but as they went down, Kate's moid 
drew her aside and told her a young man want^ 
ed to speai to her. 

"A young man?" screamed Kate. "Hang 
young men ! They liave got me a fine scolding 
just now 1 Which is it, pray ?" 

" He is a stranger to me." 

"Perhaps he comes with a message from 
some fool. Yon may bring him to me in the 
hall, and stay with os : it may be a thief, for 
aught I know." 

The miud soon reappeared, followed by Mr. 
Thomas Leicester, 

That young worthy had lingered on Scutch- 
emaee Nob to extract the last dftDp of enjoy- 
ment from the situation by setting up bis hat 
at ten paces, and firing llie gentlemen's pistols 
at it. I despair of conveying to any rational 
reader the satisfaction, teen, though ^irie^ this 
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nfforded Mm ; it was a new sensation; gentle- 
men's guns he had Kred mnnj, but dueling-pis- 
tols not one, till that bright houi'. 

He was now come to remind Catharine of his 
pecuniaiy claims. Luckily for him, she was one 
who did not need lo be reminded of her prom- 

" Oh, it is you, child !" said she. ' ' Well, I'll 
be as good as my word. " 

She then diEmissed her maid, and went up 
Etairs, and soon returned with two guineas, a 
crown piece, and three shillinga in her hand. 

" There," said she, smiling, " I am sorry for 
you, bat that is all the money I have iu the 
world." 

The boj-'s eyes glittered, at eight of the coin : 
he rammed the silver into his po^feet with hnn- 
gty rapidity, but he shook his head about tho 
gold. 

"I'm afeardo' these, " said he, and eyed them 
miatnistfuUy in his jmlm. "These be the 
fiiends that get you joor throat cut o' dark 
nights. Mistress, please you keep 'em fiw me, 
and let me bare a shilling now and then when 
I'm dry." 

" Nay," said Kat«, " but ate you not .ifrnid I 
shall spend joni' mwiey, now I have none left of 
my own?" 

Tom seemed quite struck with the reasonable- 
ness of this observation, and hesitated, Howe^-- 
er, he concluded to lisk it. 

"You don't look one of the sort to wrong i 
poor fellow, "said he; " and, besides, you'll hav< 
brass to rpare of your own before long, I know,' 

Kate opened her eyes. 

" Oh, indeed !" said she ; "and, pray, how do 
you know that?" 

Mr. Leicester favoied her with a knou'iiig 
wink. He gave hei' a moment to digest this, 
and then said, almost in a, whisper, " Hearkened 
the genttefolks on Scntchemsee Nob after yoii 
was gone home, mistreas." 

Kate was annoyed. 

"Wllat! tliey mnst be prating as soon as 
one's back is turned ! Talk of ivomen's tongues ! 
Now what did they say, I should hke to know ?' 

' ' It was about the bee, ye know. " 

" A bet ? Oh, that is no affair of mine." 

"Ay, but it is. Why, 'twas you they wen 
betMug on. Seems that old soger and Sqnin 
Hammersley had laid three guineas to one thai 
yon should let out which was your feney of them 

Kate's cheeks were red as fire now ; but her 
delicacy overpowel'ed her cariosity, and 
would not put any move qneslions. 'To be i 
yonng Hopeful needed none ; he was naturally a 
chatterbox, and he proceeded to tell her that, 
soon as ever she was gone, Squire Hammersley 
took a guinea and offered it to the old soger, 
and told him he had won, and the old soger 
pocketed it. But after that, somehow, Sqnire 
Hammersley let drop that Mr. Kevillo was 
Eivorite. 

"Then," continued Mr. Leicester, "what i 
the old s<^r do but pull out guinea again, and 
says he, '" You must have tliis back ! beti 
won ; for you do think 'tis Neville ; now I do 
think 'tis Gaunt.' 

" So then they fell to argufying and talking 
bt o' stuff." 

" Ko doubt, the insolent meddlers ! Can you 



remember any of their nonsense? — not that it 

ivorth remembering, I'll be bound," 

" Let me see. Well, Squire Hammersley, he 
said you owned to dreaming of Squire Neville, 
and that was a sign of love, said he; and, be- 
sides, you sided willi him against t'other. But 
the old soger, he said yoa called Sqnire Gaunt 
' Griffith ;' and he built on that. Oh, and a said 
you changed the horses hock to please our squire. 
Says he, 

" 'You must look to what the lady did ; never 
heed what she said. Why, their sweet lips was 
only made to Idss us, and dec^ve us,' says that 
there old soger," 

" I'U— I'll— And what did you say, Mr ?— 
for 1 suppose yonr tongue was not idle," 

" Oh, me ? I ne\-er let 'em knoiy I was heark- 
ening, or they'd have 'greed in a moment for to 
give me a hiding. Beddes, I had no need to 

' [el my brains ; I'd onlv to ask yon plump, 

'II tell me, I know. Which is it, nustress ? 

I'm for Gaunt, you know, in course. Alack, 

-listress," gabUed this voluble youth, " sure you 

on't be so hard ne sack my squire, and him got 

bullet in his carcass, forloi'e of you, this day." 

Kate started, and looked at Mm in surprise, 

" Oh," said she, " a bullet ! Did they fight 
again the moment they saw my back was turn- 
ed ? The cowards !" 

And she began to trembha. 

"No, no,"sai4Toni, "that was done before 
oi"cr you came up. Don't ye remember that 
single sliot while we were climbing the Nob? 
Well, 'twas Squire Gaunt got it in ^e arm that 

"Oh!" 

"Bat, I say, wasn't our roan game? Never 
let out he was hit while you was there ; but as 
soon as ever yon was gone, they cut the bullet 
out of him, and I seen it. " 

"Ahl ah!" 

"Doctor takes ont his knife — precious sharp 
and sliiny 'Iwas ! — cuts into his arm with no 
more ado than if he was carving a pullet — out 
squirts the blood, a good un," 

how could you bear io look ?" And Kate hid 
her own face with both bands. 

"Why, 'tn'nsn't iwj skin as was cut into. 
Sqnire Gaunt, he never hollered; a winced, 
though, and ground his teeth ; but 'twas over in 
a minute, and the bullet in his band. 

" 'That is for my wife,' says he, 'if ever I 
hnve one,' and puts it in his pocket. 

" Why, mistress, you ho as white as your 
smock !' 

" No, no ! Did he fidnt, poor soul ?" 

" Not he ! What was there to feint about ?" 

" Then why do I feel so sick, even to hear of 
it?" 

"Because you ha'n't got no stomach," said 
the bov, contemptuonsly. "Your courage is 
skin -deep, I'm thinking. However, I'm glad 
you feel for onr squire abont the bullet ; so now 
I bopo you will wed with Aim, and sack Squu-e 
Neville. Then you and I shall be kind o' kin : 
Squire Gaunt's fiayther was my feyther. That 
makes you stare, mistress. Why, all the folk do 
know it. Look at this bore little mole on ray 
forehead. Sqnire Gaunt have got the fellow to 

At this crisis of his nrgunient he suddenly 
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caught a glimpse of tiis persoDal interest; in- 
stantly lie ceased hia advocacy of Squire Gimnt, 
and became ludicrously impartial. 

"Wdl, mistress, wed wliichever you like," 
said he, with sublime inciiiference ; " only ivhieh- 
ei-ec yon do wed, prithee spealt a word to the 
gentleman, and get me to be his gamekeejier. 
I'd liefer be vour goodman's gamekeeper than 
King of England." 

He was proceeding with vast volubility to 
enumerate his qualifications for that confidemial 
post, when the lady cut him short, and told him 
to go and get his supper in the kitchen, for she 
WK3 wanted elsewhere. He made a scrape, and 
clattered away with his hobnailed shoes. 

Kate went to the hall window and opened it, 
and let the cold air blow over her face. 

Her heart was touched, and her bosom filled 
with pity for her old sweetheart. 

How hard she had been ! She had sided with 
Neville against the wounded man. And she 
thought how sadly and patiently he had submit- 
tec! to her dedsion — and a ballet in his poor arm 
all the time. 

The gentle bosom heaved and heaved, and the 



She entered the dining-room timidly, expect- 
ing some comment on her discoiu'teous absence. 
Instead of that, both' her father and her director 
rose respectfully, and received her with kind and 
affectionate loots. They then pressed her to eat 
this and that, and were remarkably attentive and 
kind. She could see she was deep in their good 
books. This pleased her ; but she watched qui- 
etly, after the manner of her sex, to learn what it 
was all about. Nor was she left long in the dark. 
Remarks were made that hit her, thoi^h they 
were none of them addressed to her. 

Father Francis delivered qnite a little homily 
on Obedience, and said how happy a thing it was 
when zeal, a virtue none too common in these de- 
generate days, was tbund tempered by humility, 
and subservient to ghostly counsel and antliority. 

Mr. Peyton dealt in no general topics of that 
kind ; his discourse was secular : it ran npou 
Neville's Cross, Neville's Court, and the Baronetf 
cy ; and he showed Francis how and why this ti- 
tle most sooner or later come to George Neville 
and the heirs of his body. 

Francis joined in this topic for a while, but 
speedily diverged into what might be called a 
collateral theme. He described to Kate a de- 
lightftd spot on the Neville estate where » nun- 
nery might be built and endowed by any good 
Catholic lady having zeal, and influence with the 
owner of the estate, and 11 ith the lord lieutenant 
ofthecountv 

" It is three parts an island (for the River 
Wey curls round it lovingly), but backed by 
wooded slopes that keep oft the north and east 
winds : a hidden and balmv place, such as the 
forefathers of the Church did use to choose for 
their rustic abbeys, whose ruins still survive to 
remind ns of the pious aud glorious days gone 
by. Trout and salmon come swimming to the 
door ; hawthorn and woodbine ore as rife there 
as weeds be in some parts ; two broad oaks stand 
on turf like velvet, and ring with song-birtls. A 
spot by nature sweet, calm, and holy — good for 
pious exercises and heavenly contemplation 
Ihsrn, methuiks, if it be God's will I siiould s& 



old age, I would love to end my own days, lit 
ace with Heaven and with all mankind. " 
Kate was much moved by this picture, and 
her clasped hands and glistening eyes showed 
the glory and delight it would be to her to build 
. convent on so lovely a spot. But her words 
*ere vague. "How sweet! how sweet!" was 
11 she committed herself to. For, after what 
Tom Leicester had just told her, she hardly 
knew what to say, or what to think, or what to 
do i she felt she had become a mere puppet, first 
drawn one way, then another. 

One tiling appeared pretty clear to her now 1 
Father Francis did not ni ' '" "'" ■"" 
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relieve her of that difficulty by choosing for her. 
"ihe was to marry Neville. 

She retired to rest directly after supper, foi 
he was thoroughly worn out. And the mo- 
nent she rose to go, her father bounced up, and 
-igiited the bed-candle for her with novel fervor, 
and kissed her on the cheek, and said in her ear, 
Good-night, my Lady Neville!" 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Whai n-ith the day's excitement, and a sweet, 
secluded convent in her soul, and a bullet in her 
bosom, and a ringing in her ear, that sounded 
mighty like " Xady Neville ! Lady Neville ! Lady 
Neville!" Kate spent a restless night, and woke 
with a liad headache. 

She sent her maid Ui excuse her, on tliis score, 
from going to Bolton Hall. But she was in- 
formed in reply that the carriage hadlieen got 
ready e.tpressly for her, so she must be good 
enough to shake ofl' disease and go; the air 
would dp her a deal more good than lying abed. 

Thereupon she dressed herself in her black 
silk gown and came dovm, looking pale and lan- 
guid, but still quite lovely enough to discharge 
what in this age of cant I suppose wo should call 
" her mission ;" videlicet, to set honest men by 
the ears. 

At half past eight o'clock the carriage came 
round to the fiont door. Its body, all glorious 
with the Peyton armorials and with patches of 
rusty gilding, swung exceedingly loose on long 
leathern straps instead of springs ; and the fore 
wheels were a mile from the hind wheels, more 
or less. A pretentions and horrible engine — 
drawn by font horses— only two of them being 
ponies impaired the symmetry and majestic 
beauty of the pageant. Old Joe drove the 
wheelers J his boy rode the leaders, and every 
now and theu got off and kicked them in the nits 
of their stomachs, or pierced them with hedge- 
stakes, to ronse their mettle. Thos encouraged 
and stimakled, they effected an average of four 
miles and a half per hour, notwithstanding the 
snow, and reached Bolton just in lime. At the 
lodge, Francis got out and lay in arahush — bat 
only for a time. He did not think it orthodox 
to he present at a rehgious ceremony of his Prot- 
estant friends, nor common-senge-o-dox to turn 
his biick upon their dinner. 

The carriage drew np at the hall door. It 
was wide open, and the hall lined with sen-ants, 
male and tfemale, in black. In the midst, he- 
iween these two rows, stood Griffith Gaunt, 
bareheaded, to welcome the guests. His arm 
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was in a sling. He had received 
in the middle of tiie ball, but h m 
ttreehold to meet Kate and he h 
bcwcd low and respectfully, then g h 
hand to Kalo to conduct her, afte h rm 
fashion of the day. I'he sight oh n 
sling startled and affe<:ted hcr^ d h m 
giving her his hand almost at the Eame moment, 
slie pressed it, or indeed squeezed it nervously, 
and it was in her heart to say something kind 
and womanly ; but her father was close bei)ind, 
and sbe was afraid of saying some'hing too kind, 
if she said any thing at all, so Griffith on\y got a 
little gentle nervous pinch. But that was more 
than he e:tpected, and gent a thrill of delight 
tlu'ough him ; his brown ^ea replied with a vol- 
ume, and holdmg her hand up iii the air as high 



ladies were, and left her there with a proftiund 

ITie Peytons were nearly the last persona ex- 
pected, and soon after their arrival tbo luuerol 
procession formed. This part was entirely ar- 
ranged by the undertaker. The monstrous cus- 
tom of forbidding ladies to follow their dead had 
not yet occurred even to the idiots of the nation, 
and Mr. Peyton and his daughter were placed in 
the second carriage. The first contained Grif- 
fith Gannt alone, as head mourner. But the 
Peytons were not alone ; no other relation of 
the deceased beuig present, the undertaker put 
Mr. Neville with the Peytons, because he was 
heir to a baronetcy. 

Kate was mncli slartled and astonished to see 
him come out into the hall. Btti when he en- 
tered the carriage she welcomed him warmly. 
"Oh, I am so glad to see you here!" said she. 

"Guess by that what my delight at meeting 
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dhe. 



SheblnshedandWmedit off. "I mean, that 
your coming here gives me good hopes there 
will be no more mischief. '' She then lowered her 
voice, and begged him on no account to tell her 
papa of her ride to Scnt«hemsee Nob. 

' ' Not a word," said George. He knew the 
advantage of sharing a secret with a fair lady- 
He proceeded lo ivbisper something very warm 
in her ear: she listened to some of it, but then 
remonslratod, and said, "Are yon not ashamed 
to go on so at a funeral ? Oh, do pray leave 
compliments a moment, and think of your latter 

He took this enggestion, as indeed he did 
ei'ery thing from her, in good part, and com- 
posed his visage into a decent gravity. 

Soon after this they reached the church, nnd 
buried the deceased in his family vault. 

People viho are not bereaved by the death are 
alwnjs mchned to chatter coming liome from a 
funeral Kate now talked to Neville of her own 
accoid, nnd asked him if he had spoken to his 
host He laid yes, and, more than thai, had 
come to a clear understanding with him. " We 
a^eed that it was no use lighting for yon. I 
said, if either of us two was to kill the other, it 
did not follow you would wed the survivor. " 

" Me wed the wretch !" said Kate. " I should 
abhor him, and go into a convent in spite of you 
nil, and end my days praying for the murdered 



Neither of us is worth all tliat, " suggested 
N ille, with an accent of conviction. 

ITiat is certain," replied the lady, dryly; 

He bade her set her mind at ease ; they had 
bo h agreed to try and win her by peaceful arts. 
Then a pretty life mine will be ! " 
Well, I think it will, till yon decide." 

' ' I could easily decide, if it were not for giv- 
ing pain to — somebody. " 

" Oh, yon can't help that. My sweet mistress, 
you are not the first that has had to choose be- 
tween two worthy men. For, in sooth, I have 
nothing to say against my rival neither. I know 
him better than 1 did ; he is a very worthy gen- 
tleman, though he is damnably in my way." 

"And yon are a very noble one to say so." 

" And you are one of those that make a man 
noble : I feel that petty arts are not the way to 
win yon, and I scorn them. Sweet Misuess 
Kate, I adore you ! Ton are tlie best and no- 
blest, as well as the loveliest of women !" 

" Oh, hush, Mr. Neville! I am a creatnre of 
clay— and you are another — and both of ub com- 
ing home from a funeral. Do think of Ihaf." 

Here they were interrupted by Mr. Peyton 
asking Kate to lend bira a Fhilling for the groom. 
Kate replied aloud that she had left her purse al 
home, then whispered in bis ear that she had not 
a shilling in the world; and this wag strictly 
true, for her little all was Tom Leicester's now. 
With this ihey reached the Hall, and the coy 
Kate gave botli Neville and Gaunt the slip, antl 
got among her mates. There her tongue went 
as fast aa her neighbors', though she had just 
come back from a funeral. 

But soon the ladies and gentlemen were all in^ 
vited to the reading of the will. 

And now chance, which had hitherio befriend- 
ed Neville by throwing him into one carriage 
with Kate, gai"e Gannt a turn. He found her a 
moment alone and near the embrasure of a win- 
dow. He seized the opportunity, and asked her 
mi^t he say a word in her ear. "What a 
question '." said she, gayly ; and the next moment 
tiiey had the embrasure to themselves. 

" Kate,"Baid he, hurriedly, "in a ffew minutes, 
I suppose, I shall be master of this place. Now 
you told me once jon would rather be an abbcsa 
or a nun than marry mo." 

"Bid If "said Kate. "What a sensible speech! 
But the worst of it is, I'm never in the same 
mind long. " 

"Well, "replied Griilith, "I think of all that 
fells from your lips, and your will is mine ; onlv, 
for pity's sake, do not wed any man but me. 
Ton hare known me so long— why, you know 
the worst of me by this time, and you have only 
seen the outside of him. " 

"Detraction! is that what you wanted to say 
to me?" asked Kate, freezing suddenly. 

"Nay, nay, it waa about the abbey. I find 
you can be an abbess without going and shutting 
yourself up and breaking one's heari. The way 

you build a convent in Ireland, and endow it ; 
and then you send a nun over to govern it under 
yon. Bless your heart, yon can do any thing 
with money, and I shall have money enough be-: 
fore the day is over. To be sure, I did intend to 
build a kennel and keep harriers, and yon know 
costa a good penny ; bnt we couldn't man- 
agt; n kennel and an abbey loo ; so now down 
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goes the English kennel, and up goes the Irish 
abbey." 

" But joa are a Protestant gentleman. You 
could not found n nnnnoty." 

"But my wife could. Whose business is it 
what she does with her money ?" 

" With yonr money, you mean." 

"Nay, with hers, when I give it her with all 

"Well, you astonish me,"said Kate, thoi^ht- 
fally. "Tell me, now, who pat it into your 
head to bribe a poor girl in tliis abominable 

"WliO put it into my head?" said Griffith, 
looking rather puzzled; "why, 1 suppose my 
heart put it into my head." 

Kate smiled very sweetly at this answer, and 
a wild hope thrilled through Griffith that per- 
haps she might be brought to terms. 

Bot at this crisis the lawyer from London was 
announced, and Griffith, as master of the boose, 
was obliged Jo seat the company. He looked 
bitterly disappointed at the interruption, but pat 
a good face on it, aiid liad more chairs in, and 
saw them all seated, bediming with Kate and 
the other ladies. 

The roont was spacious, and the entire com- 
pany sat in the form of a horse-shoe. 

ilie London solicitor was introduced by Grif- 
lith, and bowed in a short, bnsiness-like way ; 
seated himself in the horse-shoe aforesaid, and 
began to read the will aloud. 

It was a lengthy docnment, and there is noth- 
ing to he gained by repeating eveiy line of it. I 
pick out a clause here and there. 

"I, Septimus Charlton, of Ilemshaw Castle 
and Bolton Grange, in the County of Cumber- 
hind, Esquire, being of sound mind, memoiy, and 
understanding— thanks be to God— do make this 
my last will and testament as follows : First, I 
commit my soul to God who gave it, and my 
body to the earth from which it came. I desiiis 
my Bsecutors lo discharge my funeral and testa- 
mentary expenses, my just debts, and the lega- 
cies hereinafter bequeathed, oat of my personal 

Then followed several legacies of fifty and one 
hundred guineas ; then several small legacies, 
such as the following ; 

"To my friend Edwaid Peyton, of Peyton 
Hall, Esi^mre, ten guineas to buy a mourning 
ring. 

" To the worshipful gentlemen and ladies who 
shall follow my body lo the grave, ton gaineas 
each, to buy a monrning ring." 

"To my wife's cousin, Griffith Gnmit, I give 
and beqiieath the sum of two thousand pounds, 
t^e same to he paid to him within one calendar 
month from the dale of my decease. 

"And as lo ail my messuages, or tenements, 
farms, lands, hereditaments, and real estate, of 
what nature or what kind soever, and whereso- 
ever situate, together with all my moneys, mort- 
gages, chattels, furniture, plate, pictures, wine, 
liquors, horses, carriages, stock, and all the rest, 
readue, and remainder of mj personal estate and 
efiecla whatsoever (after the payment of the debts 
and legacies hereinbefore mentioned), I ^ve, de- 
vise, and bequeath the same to my cousin, Cath- 
arine Peyton, daughter of Edward Peyton, Es- 
quire, of I'eylun Hall, in the County of Ciimbar- 



When the lawyer read out this tmexpected 
blow, the whole company turned in th^r seats 
and looked amazed at her who in a second and 
a sentence was turned before their eyes from the 
poorest girl in Cumberland to an heiress in her 
own right, and proprietor of the house they sat 
in, the chairs they sat on, and the lawn'they 

Ay, we turn to the rising sun. Very few look- 
ed at Griffith Gannt to see how he took bis mis- 
tress's good fbrtone, ihat was his calamity ; yet 
his iace was a book full of strange matter. Ac 
first a flash of loving joy crossed his conntananee ; 
but this gave way immediately to ahaggardlook, 
and that to a glare of despair. 

As for thelady, she cast one deprecating glance, 
swifter tlian lightning, at liim she had disinher- 
ited, and then she tamed her face to marble. In 
vain did curious looks explore her lo detect t!io 
delight such a stroke of fortune would have given 
to themselves. Faulty, but great of soul, and on 
her guard against the piercing eyes of her own 
sex, she sat sedate, and recdved her diange of 
fortnne with every appearance of cool composure 
and esalted indifference ; and as for her dreamy 
eyes, they seemed thinking of heai*en, or some- 
thing almost as many miles away from money 
and land. 

But the lawyer had not stopped a moment to 
see how people took it ; he had gone steadily on 
through the usual formal clauses ; and now he 
bronght his monotonous voice to an end, and add- 
ed, it! the same breath, bnt in a natural and cheer- 
ful tone, "Madam, I wish you joy." 

This operated like a signal The company ex- 
ploded in a body ; and then they all came about 
the heiress, and congratulated her in turn. t~liB 
courtesied politely, though somewhat coldly, but 
said not a word in reply till the disappointed one 
spoke to her. 

He hung hack at first. To understand his 
feelings. It must be remembered tliat, in his view 
of things. Kale gained nothing by this bequest 
compared with what he lost. As his wife, she 
would hare been mistress of Bolton Hall, etc. 
But now she was placed too tar above him. Sick 
at heart, he stood ak>of while they all paid their 
court to her. But by-and-by he felt it would 
look base and hostile if he alone said nothing, so 
he came Ibrward, struggling visibly for compos- 
ure and manly fortitude. 

The situation was piquant, and the ladies' 
tongues stopped in a moment, and they were all 
eyes and ears. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

Griffith, with an effort he had not the skill 
to hide, stammered out, "Mistress Kate, I do 
wish you joy." Then, with sudden and touch- 
ing earnestness, "Never did good fortune light 
on one so worthy of it. " 

"Thank you, GoffiUi," replied Kate, softly. 
(She had called him " Mr. Gaunt" in public till 
now.) "Bnt money and lands do not always 
bring contenl. I think I was happier a minute 
Ego than I feel iiow,"said she, quietlv. 

The blood rushed into Griffith's fa'co at Ibis, 
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for a minute pgo might meim wlien he and she 
were talking almost like lovers about to wed. 
He was EO overcome by this, he tniiied on his 
heel, and retreated hastily to liide his emotion, 
and re^in, if possibiB, composure to play bis 
Jiart of hOBt in the house tliat was his no longer. 

Kate herself soon after retired, nominally to 
make her toilet before dinner, bnt really to es- 
cape the public and think it all over. 

The news of her advancement had spread like 
wildfire ; she was waylaid at the very door by 
the honsekeeper, who insisted on showing her 
her house. "Nay, never mind the house," said 
Kate; "'jiifit show me one room where I can 
wash my face and do my hair." 

Mrs. Hill conducted her to the best bedroom ; 
it wos lined with tajiestiy, and nil tlie colors 
flown ; tlie curtains were a deadisli yellow. 

"Lad! here's a colored i-oom to show me 
into," said the blonde Kate; "andabkckgrote, 
too. Why not take me out o' doors and bid me 
wash in the snow ?" 

"Alack! mistress," said the woman, feeling 
rery nneasy, ' ' we had no orders from Mr. Gaunt 
to light fires tip stairs." 

"Oh, if you wait tor gentlemen's orders lo 
make your house fit to live in ! Yon knew there 
were a dozen ladies coming, yet you were not 
woman enough to light them Dres. Come, take 
me tp your own bedroom." 

The woman tm'nedted. "Mine is hut a small 
room, my lady, " she stammered. 

"But there's a fire in it," said Kate, spiteful- 
ly. "Yon servants don't wait for gentlemen's 
orders to take care of yourselves." 

Mrs. Hill said to herself, "I'm lo leave, that's 
flat. " Hoivever, she led the way down a passage, 
and opened the door of a pleasant little room in 
a square turret ; a large bay window occupied 
one whole side of the room, and made it ines- 
pros^bly bright and cheerful, though rather hot 
and sta^ ; a clear coal fire burned in the grate. 

"Ahl said Kate, "how nice! Please open 
those- little windows, every one. I suppose you 
have sworn never to let wholesome air into a 
room. Thank you : now go and foi^t every 
cross word I have said to j-ou— I am out of sorts, 
and nervoHs, and irritable. There, run aw.iy, 
my good soul, and light fii'es in every room ; and 
don't yon let a creature come near rae, or you 
and I shall quarrel downright. " 

Jfrs. Hill beat a has^ retreat. Kate locked 
the door and threw lierself backward on the bed 
with such a weaiy recklessness and abandon as 
if she was tlirowing herself into the sea to end 
all her trouble, and burst out crying. 

It was one tbing to refuse to marry her old 
sweetheart, it was another to take bis property 
and reduce him to poverty. lint here she was 
doing both, and going to be persaaded to marry 
Neville, and swell his wealth \vith the very pos- 
sessions she had taken from Griffith ; and him 
wounded into the bai^ain for love of her. It 
was really too cruel. It was an accumulation 
of different cruelties. Her t>osom revolted ; slie 
was agitated, perplexed, irritated, unhappy, and 
all hi a tumult ; and although she had but one 
fit of crying — to the naked eye — yet a person of 
her own sex would have seen that at one mo- 
ment she was raying from agitated nen-os, at 
another from worry, and at the next from pity, 
and then from grief. 



In short, she had a good long, hearty, multi- 
form cry, and it relieved her swelling heart so 
fitr that she felt able to go down now, and hide 
her feelings, one and all, from friend and foe, to 
do which was unfortunately a part of her nature. 



Now, as she stood at the glass, two familiar 
voices came in through the open window, and ar- 
rested her attention directly. It was her fether 
conversing with Grifflih Gaunt. Kale pricked 
up her quick ears and listened, with her Iwck 
hair in her hand. She caught the sutgect of 
their talk, only now and then she missed a word 

Mr. Peyton was fjieaking rather kindly to 
Giifiith, and telling him he was as sorry for his 
disappointment as any father could be whose 
daughter hod just come into a fortune. But 
then he went on and rather spoiled this by ask- 
ing Griffith blnntly what on earth had ei-er made 
him think Mr. Charlton intended to leave him 
Bolton and Hemshaw. 

Griffith replied, with manifest aptation, that 
Hr. Charlton had repeatedly told him he was 
to be his heir, "Not," said Griffith, "that he^ 
meant to wrong Mistress Kate neither ; poor old 
man, he always thought slie and I should be' 

"Ah: well," said SqiiirePeyton,coollv, "there 
is an end of aU that now." 

At this observation Kate glided to the win- 
dow, and laid her cheek on the sill to listen more 

Rat Griffith made no reply. 

Mr. P^ton seemed dissatisfieil at bis silence, 
and being a person who, notwithstanding a cer- 
tain superficial good-nature, saw his own side of 
a ([uestion veiT big, and his neighbor's very lit- 
tle, be was harder than perhaps he intended to be. 

"Why, Master Gannt," said be, "sin-eiy yon 
would not follow my daughter now — lo feed upon , 
a woman's bread. Come, he a man ; and, if yon 
are the girl's friend, don't stand in her light. 
You know she can wed your belters, and clap- 
Bolton Hall on to Ke\-ille s Conrl. No doubt it 
is a disappointment to i/oui bnt what can't be 
cured must be endured ; pluck up a bit of cour- 
age, and turn jonr heart another way, and then 
I sliall always be a good, friend to you, and my 
doora open to you, come when you will." 

Griffith made no reply. Kale strained her 
ears, but could not hear a syllable. A tremor 
ran through her. She was in distance farther 
from Griffith than her father was, but superior 
intelligence provided her with a bridge from her 
window to her old servant's mind. And now she 
felt that this great silence was the silence of de- 

Bnt the squire pressed him for a definite an- 
swer, and finally insisted on one. "Come, don't 
be so sulky,"saidhe; "I'm her father: give me 

Then Kate heard a violent sigh, and out rush- 
ed a loiTent of words that each seemed tinged 
wilh blood from the unfortunate speaker's heart. 
"Old man," he almost shiieked, "what did I 
ei-er do to you, that yon torment me so ? Siue 
you were bom without bowels. Beggared but 
an hour agone, and now yon must come and tell 
me I have lost her by losing house and lands! 
D'ye think I need lo be told it ? She vas too &i 
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above me before, and now she is gone quife ont 
of my reneh. But why come and fling it in mj 
face I Can't jou give a poor undone man one 
hour to draw his breolh in trouble? And when 
you know I have got to play the host this bitter 
day, and smile, and smirk, and make you all mer- 
ry, with my heart breaking! Christ, look down 
and pity me, for men ai-o made of stone. Well, 
then, no ; 1 will not, I can not say the word to 
give her up. Site will discharge ine, and then 
I'll fly the country and never trouble yon more. 
And to think that one little hour ago she was so 
kind, and I was so happy ! Ah ! sir, if you were 
horn of a woman, have a little pl(^, and don't 
speak 10 me of her at all, one way or other. 
What are you atraid of? I am a gentleman and 
a man, though sore my trouble : 1 shall not run 
after the lady of Bolton Ilnll. Why, sir, I have 
ordered the servants to set her chair in the mid- 
dle of the table, where I shal! not be able to speak 
1o her, or even, see her. Indeed I dare not look 
at her, for 1 must be merry. Merry ! My arm 
it worries me, my Iie^d it achca, my heart is sick 
todeath, Man! man! ehowmesomehttlegrace, 
and do not torture me more than llcsh and blood 

"Yon are mad, young sir," said the squire, 
sternly, " and want locking up on bread and wa- 
ter for a month." 

"I am almost mad," said Griffith, humbly. 
' ' But if you would only let me alone. 



my jiart lilce a man, I wish I was lying where 
I laid my only friend this atiemoon." 

"Oh, I don't want to speak to you," said Pey- 
ton, angrily; "andjby the same token, don't you 
speak to my daughter any more.'' 

"Welt, sir, if she speaks l« me, 1 shall be sure 
to speak to her, without asking your leave or any 
nun's. But I will not force myself upon the lady 
of Bolton Hall; don't you think it. Only, for 
God's sake, let me alone. I want to be by my- 
self." And with this he hurried away, imablelo 
hear it any more. 

Peyton gave a hostile and contemptuous snort, 
and also turned on Jiis heel, and went olF in the 
opposite direction. 

The effect of this dialogne on the listener was 
not to melt, but exasperate her. Perhaps she had 
just cried away her stook of tenderness. At any 
rate, she rose from her ambush a rery basilisk ; 
her eyes, usually so languid, flashed fire, and her 
forehead was red with indignation. She bit hei' 
lip, and clenched her hands, and her little foot 
beat the ground swiftlj-. 

She was still in this slate when a timid tap 
came lo the door, and Mrs. HiU asked her par- 
don, but dinner was ready, and the ladies and 
gentlemen all a waiting for her to sit down. 

This reminded Kate she ivas the mistress of 
tbe house. Siie answered civilly she would bo 
down immediately. She then look a last look in 
the glass, and her own face startled her. 

"No," she thought, "they shall none of them 
know nor guess what I feel." And she stood bo- 
fore the glass and deliberately extracted all emo- 
tion from her countenance, and, by way of prep- 
aration, screwed on a spiteful smile. 

When she had got her face to lier mind, she 
went down stairs. 

Tho gentlemen awaited her with impatience, 



the ladies with curiosity, to see bow she Would 
comport herself in her new situation. She en- 
tered, made a formal courtesy, and was conduct- 
ed to her seat by Mr. Gaunt, lie placed her in 
the middle of the table. "I play the host for 
this one day," said he, with Bome dignity, and 
took the bottom of the table himself. 

Mr. Hammersley was to have sat on Kate's 
left, bnt tlie sly Meville persuaded him lo cliange, 
and so got next to his inamorata: opposite to 
her sat her &ther. Major Rickards, and others 
unknown to fame. 

Neville was in high spirits. He had the good 
taste to try and hide bis satisfaction at the fatid 
blow his rival had received, and he entirely avoid- 
ed the topic ; but Kale saw at once, by his de- 
mure complacency, he was delighted at ihe turn 
things bad taken, and he gained nothing by it ; 
he found her a changed girl. Cold monosylla- 
bles were all he could extract from her. lie re- 
turned to tbe cliarge a hundred limes with indom- 
itable gallantry, but it was no use. Cold, hatigh- 

Her other neighbor fared little better ; and, in 
short, the lady of the house made a vile impres- 
sion. She was an iceberg— a beautiful kill-joy — 
a wet blanket of charming texture. 

And presently Nature began to co-operale with 
her : long before sunset it grew prodigiously dark, 
and the cause was soon revealed by a tall of snonr 
in flakes as large as a biscuit. A shiver ran 
through the people ; and old Peyton bliu'led out, 
"I Khali not go homo to-night.'' Then he bawl- 
ed across the table to his daughter: " You are 
at home. We wilt stay and take possession." 

' ' Oh papal" said Kate, reddening wiili disgust. 

But, if dullness reigned around the lady of tho 
house, it was not so every where. Loud bursts 
of merriment were heard at tho bottom of the ta- 
ble. Kate glanced that way in some sui^prise, 
and found it was Griflith making the company 
meiTy— Griffith, of all people. 

The laughter broke out at short interi'als, and 
by-and-by became nproarions and conHlanl, At 
Inst she looked at Neville inquiringly. 

" Our worthy host is setting us an example of 
conviviality," said tie. " He is getting drunk." 

"Oh, I hope not," said Kale. "Has he no 
friend to tell him not to make a fool of himself?" 

"Ton take a great interest in him," said Ne- 
ville, bitterly. 

"Of course I do. Pray, do you desert your 
friends when ill luck falls on tham ?" 

" Nay, Mistress Kate, I hope not." 

"You only triumph over the misfbrtnnes of 
yonr enemies, eh t" said the stinging beanty. 

" Not even that. And as for Mr. Gaunt, I am 
not his enemy. " 

"Oh no, of course not. Ton are his best 
Mend. Witness his arm at this moment." 

"I am his rival, bnt not his enemy, I'll give 
you a proof." Then he lovrered his voice, and 
said in her ear, "You are grieved at his losing 
Bolton ; and, as yonr are very generous and no- 
ble-minded, you are all the more grieved because 



him well enough lo marry him ; and, since you 
can not make him happy, it hurts your good heart 
to make him poor." 

"It is you for reading a lady's heart," said 
Kate, ironically. 
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George proceeded BtsHdilj. "Ill show you an 
easyivny Out of this dilemma." 

"Thank you," said Kate, ratlier insolenlly. 

" Give Mr. Gaunt Bolton and Hemshaw, and 
^ve me — yonr hand. " 

Kate tamed and looked at liim with surprise ; 
^B saw by his eye it was no jest. For all that, 
xhe affected to tuke it as one. " That would be 
long and short division," said She ; but her voiee 
faltered in saying it. 

"So it would," replied George, coolly; "for 
Bolton and Herashaw both are not worth one fiu- 
ger of that hand I ask of you. But the value of 
things lies in the mind that weighs 'em. Mr. 
Gaunt, you see, values Bolton and Hernshaw 
very highly; why, he ia in despair at losing 
them. Look at lum ; be is getting rid of his 
reason before your very eyas, to drown bis disap- 
pointment." 

" Oh ! that is it, is it ?" And, strange to say, 
she looked rather relieved. 

"That is it, believe me; it is a way we men 
haTO. But, as I was Saying, / don't care one 
straw for Bolton and Ilemshaw. It is you I 
lore — not your land nor youi' house, but your 
Eweet self; so give me that, and let the lawyers 
mnke over this famous house and lands lo Mr. 
Gaunt. His antagonist I have been in the field, 
and his rival I am and mast be, bnt not hia ene- 
my, yoo see, and not his ill-wisher. " 

Katewas softened a little. " This is all mighty 
romantio, " said she, " and i-ery like a praix rhe- 
valier, as you are ; but you know veij well he 
would fling land and house in your face if yon 
offered them Mm on these terms." 

"Ay, in my &ce if I offered tliem, bnt not in 
yours if yon. 

"I am sure ho woidd, all the same." 

"Try him." 

"Whfttistheusef" 

"Try him." 

liate showed showed symptoms of uneasiness. 
"Well, I will," said she, Btontlj-. "No,lhatI 
will not. You be^n by bribing roe, and then you 
would set me to bribe him." 

" It is the only way lo make two honest men 
happy," 

" If I thought that— " 

"You know it. Try him," 

"And suppose he says nnyP" 

" Then we shall be no woise than we are." 

" And suppose he says ay ?" 

" Then he will wed Boiton Hall and Hem- 
shaw, and tlie peari of Engtod will wed me." 

"I have a great mind to take you at yonr 
word," said Kale; "but no; it is really too in- 
delicaW." 

George Neville fixed bis eyes on her. " Are 
you not deceiving yourself?" said he. " Do you 
not like Mr. Gaunt better than you think? I 
begin to fear you dare not put him to this test : 
you fear his love would not stand it ?" 

Kate colored high, end tossed her head proud- 
ly. "How slirewd you gentlemen ai'el" she 
said. ' ' Mnch you know of a lady's heart. How 
the truth is, I don't know what might not hap- 
pen were I to do what yon bid me. Nay, I'm 
wiser than you would have me ; and I'll pipf Mr. 
Gannt at a safe distance, if you please, sir." 

Neville bowed gravely, lie felt sure this was 
a plausible evasion, and that she really was afraiit 
to apply his test to his rival's love. 



So now, for the first time, he became silent and 
reserved by her side. The change was noticed bj 
Father Francis, and ho flsed a grave, remonstrat- 
ing glance on Kale. She received it, understood 
it, affected not to notice it, and acted npon it. 

Drive a donkey too hard, it kicks. 

Drive a man too hard, it hits. 

Drive a woman loo hard, it cajoles. 

Now among them they had driven Kate Pey- 
ton loo hard ; so she secretly formed a bold reso- 
lution, and, this done, her whole tnanner changed 
for the better. She turned to Kevilla, and flat- 
tered and fascinated him. The most feline of 
her sex could scarcely eqnal her catinerie on this 
occasion. But slie did not confine bet bsdna- 
tion 10 him. She broke ont, pro bono publiai, 
like the sun in April, with quips, and cranks, 
and dimpled smiles, and made every body near 
her quite forget her late hauteur and coldness, 
and bask in this sunny, E«'eet hostess. When 
the charm was at its height, the siren cast a 
seeming merry ghince at Griffith, and said to a 
lady opposite, " Methinks some of the gentlemen 
will be glad to be rid of us," and so carried the 
ladies off to the drawing-room. 

There her first act was lo dismiss her smiles 
without ceremony, and her second was to sit 
down and write fonr lines lo the gentleman at 
the bead of the dining-table. 

And he was as dmnk as a fiddler. 



CHAPTER S. 

GnrFFiTH's friends laughed heartily with him 
while he was getlJng drunk; and when he had 
got drunk, they laughed sliU louder, onl/ at tim. 

Tbey "knocked him down" tor a song; and 
he sang a rather Anacreontic one very melodi- 
ously, and so loud that certain of the servants, 
listening outside, derived great delectation from 
it ; and Keville applauded ironically. 

Soon after, tbey "knocked him down" for a 
stoiy ; and as it requires more brains to tell a 
story than to sing A song, the poor butt made an 
ass of himself. He maundered and wandered, 
and stopped, and went on, and tost one thread 
and look up another, and got into a perfect maze. 
And while he was thus entan^ed, a servant came 
in and brought him a note, and pnt it in his 
hand. The unhappy narrator received it ivilh a 
sapient nod, bat was too polite, or else loo stupid, 
to open it, so closed his fingers on it, and went 
maundering on tilt his story trickled into the 
sand of the desert, and somehow ceased ; for it 
could not be said to end, being a thing without 
head or tail. 

He sat down amid derisive cheers. Aboutfive 
minutes aflerward, in some intermittent fiash of 
reason, he found he had got hold of something. 
Ho opened his hand, and lo, a note 1 On this 
he chuckled unreasonably, and distributed sage, 
cunning winks around, as if he, by special inge- 
nuity, had caught a nightingale, or the hke ; 
then, with sudden hauteur and gravity, proceed- 
ed to examine his prize. 

Bnt be knew the handwriting at once, and it 
gave him a galvanic shock that half sobered him 
for the moment, 

He opened the note, and spelled it with great 
difficulty. It was beautifully written, in long, cleat 
letters ; but then those letters kept dancing ao ! 
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" I much desire to speak to you before 'tis t 
late, but can think of no way save ODe. I lie 
the turreted room ; come under my window 
nine of the clock; and prithee come sober, if 
you respect yourself, or Kate." 

GrifSth put the note in his pocket, and tried 
lo think ; but he could not think to much pur- 
pose. Then this made him suspect he was 
drunk. Then he tried to be sober, but he found 
ho eould not. He sat in a sort of stupid agony, 
nith Love and Diink battling for bis braiti. It 
was piteous to see the poor ibol's struggles to re- 
gain the reason he bad so madl; p^ed with. 
He could not do it ; and when he foand that, he 
took up a finger-glass, and gravely poureii tJie 
contents npon his head. 

At this there ivas a burst of laughter. 

This irritated Mr. Gannt; and, with tJiat , 
id change of sentiments which marks the sober 
savage and the drunken European, he offered to 
light a. gentienmn that he had been liitherto hold- 
ing up to the company as hia best friend. But 
his best friend (a very distant acquaintance) was 
by this time as tipsy as himself, and ofTei'ed a 
piteous disclaimer, mingled with tears ; and 
these maudlin drops so affected Griffith that he 
flung his one available arm round his best friend's 
bead, and wept in turn, and down went both 
thet lachrymose, emp^ noddles on the table. 
Griffith's remained there; but his best friend 
extricated himself, and, shaking his sicull, said, 
dolefully, "He is rery drunk." This notable 
discoveiy, coming from such a quarter, caused 
considerable merriment. 

" Let him alone," said on old toper ; and Grif- 
fith remained a good hour with lifs head on the 
table. Meantime the other gentlemen soon pnt 
it out of their power to ridicule him on tho score 

Griffith, keeping quiet, got a little better, and 
suddenly started up with a notion he was to go 
to Kate this very moment. He muttered an ex- 
cuse, and staggered ta a glass door that led to 
the lawn. He opened this door, and rushed out 
into the open air. He thought it would set him 
all right ; hnt, instead of that, it made him so 
much worse that presently his legs came to a. 
misunderstanding, and he measured hia length 
on the ground, and could not gel up again, but 
kept slipping down. 

Upon this he groaned and lay quiet. 

Kow there was a. foot of snow on the gronnd, 
ajid it melted about Griffith's hot temples and 
flushed fece, and mightily refreshed and revived 

He aat up and kissed Kate's letter, and 
Love began to get the upper liand of Liquor a 

FiuaDy he got up andhalf strutted, half stag- 
gered to the turret, and stood under Kale's 
window, 

•The turret was covered with loxuriant ivy, 
and that ivy with snow. So the glass of the 
window was set in a massive frame of winter ■ 
but a bright fire burned inside the room, and 
this set the panes all aflame. It was cheeiy and 
glorious to see the window glow like a sheet of 
transparent fire in its deep frame of snow ; but 
Griffith could not appreciate all that. He stood 
there a sorrowful man. The wine he had t^en 
t« drown bis despair had lost its stimulating ef- 



fect, and had given him a heavy liead, bnt IrtJ 
him his sick heart. 

He stood and piazled his drowsy faculties 
why Kate had sent for him. Was it to bid him 
good-by forever, or to lessen his misery by tell- 
ing him she would not marry another ? He soon 
gave up cudgeling his enfeebled brains. Kate 
was a superior being to him, and often said 
things, and did things, that surprised bim. She 
had sent for him, and that was enough. He 
should see her and speak to her once more, at 
all events. He stood, alternately nodding and 
looking up at her glowing room, and lon^g for 
its owner to appear. But aa Bacchus had in- 
spired him 10 mistake eight o'clock for nine, and 
as she was not a votary of Bacchus, she did not 
appear, and he stood theie till he began to shiver. 

The shadow of a female passed along the wnU, 
and Griflith gave a great start. Then he heard 
the fire poked. Soon after he saw the sliadow 
again, bnt it had a large servant's cap on : so his 
heart had beaten high for Maty or Susan, He 
hung hia head disappointed, and, holding on by 
the ivy, fell a nodding again. 

By - and - by one of the little casements was 
opened softly. He looked up, and there was the 
right tace peering out. 

Oh, wliat a picture she was in the moonlight 
and the firelight! They both fought for that 
fair head, and each got a share of it : the full 
moon's mIvcit beams shone on her rose -like 
cheeks and Idificd them a shade, and lit her 
great gray eyes and mode them gleam astound- 
ingly ; bnt die ruby firelight rushed at her from 
behind, and flowed over her golden hair, and 
reddened and glorified it till it seemed more 
than mortal. And all this in a veiy picture- 
frame of snow. 

Imagine, then, how sweet and glorious she 
glowed on him who loved her, and who loidcod al 
her perhaps for the last time. 

The sight did wonders to clear his head ; he 
stood open - mouthed, with bis heart beating. 
Sho looked him all ovei- a moment. "Ah!" 
said she. Then, quietly, " I am so glad yon are 
come." Then, kindly and regretfully, " How 
pale yoa look ! you are unhappy. " 

This greeting, so gentle and kind, overpon-er- 
ed Griffith. His heart was too full to speak. 

Kate waited a moment; and then, as he did 
not reply to her, she began to plead to him, 
"1 hope you are not angry with iiie,"she said, 
"i did not want him to leave me your estates. 
I would not rob you of them for the world, if I 
liadmy way." 

"Angry with you!" said Griflith. "I'm not 
such a villain. Mr, Chaiiton did the right thing, 
and—" He could say no moi'e. 

"I do not think so^ " said Kale, "But don't 
you fret : all shall be settled to your satislaction. 
I can not quite love you, hut I have a sincere af- 
fection lot you, and so I ought. Cheer up, dear 
Griffith ; don't you be down-hearted about what 
has happened to-day. " 

Griffith smiled. "I don't feel □nhappy,"h8 
id; "I did feel as if my heart was broken. 
But then you seemed parted from me. Now wo 
are together, I feel as happy as ever. Mistress, 
don't you ever shut that window and leave me in 
the dark again. Let me stand and look at your 
sweet fece all night, and I shall be the happiest 
man in Cumberland." 
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"A J," said Kate, blushing at his ardor; "hap- 
)>j for a siiiglo night ; but when I go away you 
will be in the dumps again, and perhaps get tip- 
»y ; as if that could mend matters ! Nay, I 
mnst set your happiness on stronger legs than 
that. Do jou know I have got permission to 
uDdo this cmel will, and let jou have Bolton 
Hall and Hemshaw again ?" 

GriStth looked pleased, hut rather puzzled. 

Kate went on, but not so glibly now. "How- 
ever," said she, a littJe neirousiy, " there is one 
condition to it that will cost us both some jiain. 
If yoa consent to accept these two estates from 
me. who don't valne (hem one straw, why then — " 

61ie hesitated. 

"Weil, what?" ho gasped. 

"Why then, my poor Griffith, we shall be 
bound in honor— yon and 1— not to meet for 
EOme months, perhaps for a wholo year : in one 
word — do not hate me — not till you can bear to 
see me — another— man'a — wife." 

The mardcr being out, she hid her face in her 
bands directly, and in that attitude awaited his 
reply. 

Griffith stood petrified a moment, and I don't 
think his intelleeis were even quite clear enough 
to take it all in at once. But at last he did com- 
prehend it, and when he did, he just uttered a 
loud cry of agony, and then turned his back on 
her without a word. 

Man does not Epeak by words alone. A mate 
glance of reproach has ere now pierced the heart 
a tirade wonld have left outouched, and cren an 
inarticulate cry may utter volumes. 

Such an eloqnent cry was that with which 
Grifiith Gaont turned his back upon the angeli- 
cal face be adored, and the soft, persuasive 
tongue. There was agony, there was shamo, 
there was wrath, all in that one ejaculation. 

It frightened Hale. She called him back. 
"Don't leave me so," she said. "I know I 
have affronted you, but I meant all [br the best. 
Do not let as part in anger." 

At this GritHth returned in violent agitation. 
" It is your fenlt for making me speak," he cried. 
"I was going away without a word, as a man 
should that is insulted by a woman. Youheart- 
lesft girl I What! you bid me sell yoa to that 
man Bdt two dirty farms 1 Oh, well yon know 
Bolton and Hemshaw were but the steps by 
which I hoped to climb to you ; and now you 
tell me to part with you, and take those miser- 
able acres mstead of my darling. Ah I mistress, 
you have never loved, or you would hate yoorself 
and despise yourself for what you have done. 
Love! if you had known what that word means, 
you couldn't look in my face and scab me to the 
heart like this. God forgive you ! jlnd sure I 
hope he will, for, after all, it is not yiwr fenlt that 
you were bom without a heart. Whv, Kate, 



CHAPTER XI. 
" Cuvisa 1" said Kate. " I could cry my eyes 
out to think what I have done ; but it is not my 
feult : they egged me on. I knew yon would 
jiing those two miserable things in my &ce if I 
did, and I said so ; but they would he wiser than 
me, and insist on my putting you to the proof. " 



"They? Who is they?" 

" No matter. Whoever it was, they will gain 
nothing by it, and you will lose nothing. Ah! 
Griffith, I am so ashamed of myself — and so 
proud of you." 

"They?" repeated Griffi til, suspiciously. "Who 
is this they?" 

" What does that matter, EOlongaa it was not 
Me? Are you going to be jealous again ? Let 
ns talk of yon and me, and never mind who Ihem 
is. You have rejected my proposal with just 
scorn, BO now let me hear yours, for we must 
agree on something this very night. Tell me, 
now, what can I say or do to make you happy ?" 

Griffith was sore puizled. "Alas! sweet 
Kate," said he, " I don't know what you can do 
for me now, except stay single for my sake." 

"1 should lite nothmg better, "replied Kate, 
warmly ; "but, unfortnnately, they won't let me 
do that. Father Francis ivili be at me to-mop- 
row, and insist on my marrying Mr. Keiille." 

"But yon will refuse." 

"I wotdd, if I could but iind a good ck- 

" Excuse? why, say you don't love him." 

" Oh, they won't allow that for a reason." 

"Then I am undone," sighed Griffith. 

' ' Ko, no, you are not ; if I could be bronght 
to pretend to love somebody else. And reaSy, 
if I don't quite love yoti, 1 like you too well to 
let you be unhappy. Besides, I can not bear to 
rob yoa of these unlucky farms : I think there is 
notlung I would not do rather than that. I think 
—I wiMild rather — do — something very silly in- 
deed. But I suppose you don't want me to do 
that now? Why don't you answer me? Why 
don't you say something ? Are yon drunk, sir, 
as they pretend ? or are you asleep ? Oh, I can't 
speak any plainer: this is intolembte. Mr. 
Gaunt, I'm going to shut the window." 

Griinth got alarmed, and it sharpened his wits. 
"Kale, Kate!" he cried, "what do you mean? 
Am lin a dream ? Woidd yon many poor me 
after all?" 

" How on earth can I tell till I am asked ?" 
inquired Kate, with an air of childlike innocence, 
and inspecting the stars attentively. 

" Kate, will you marry me ?" said Griffith, all 

"Of course I wiU— if you will let me," replied 
Kate, coolly, but rather tenderly, too. 

Griffith burst into raptures, Kate listened to 
them with a complacent smile, then delivered 
herself after this fashion: "Yon have veiy Httle 
to thank me for, dear Griffith. 1 don't exactly 
downright love you, but I could not rob yoa of 
those unlncky farms, and yon refuse to take ihem 
back any way but this ; so what can I do ? And 
then, for all 1 don't loi"e yoo, I find I am alivajs 
unhappy if you are unhappy, and happy when 
you are happy ; so it comes pretty ranch to the 
same thing. I declare I am sick of giving }-ou 
pain, and a little sick of crying in consequence. 
There, I have cried more in the last fortnight 
than in all my life before, and you know nothing 
spoils one's beauty like crying. And then you 
are so good, and kind, and tme, and brave ; and 
every body is so unjust and so nukind to you, 
papa and all. You were quite in the right about 
the duel, dear. He is an impudent puppy; and 
I threw dust in your eyes, and made yon own 
you 'were in the wrong, and it was a great sham« 
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of me, but it was because I liked you best, 1 
could take liberties with you, dear. And jou are 
wounded for me, and now I haro disiiiherited 
j-ou. Oh, I can't bear it, and I won't. Mj heart 
yearns for you — bleeds for yon. 1 would rather 
die than jou should be unhappy ; I would rather 
follow you in rags roand the world than marry a 
prince and mate you wretched. Yes, dear, I am 
yours. Make me your wife, and then some day 
1 dare say I shall love you as I ought." 

She had never showed her heart to him like 
this before, and now it overpowered liim. So, 
being also a little nnder vinous influence, he 
Etammered out something, and then fairly blub- 
bered for joy. Then what does Kate do hut cry 
for company. 

Presently, to her surprise, he was half way up 
the turret, coming to her. 

"Oh, take care! takecare!"Ebo cried. "You'll 
break your neck." 

"Nay," cried he, "I must come at you, if I 

The turret was ornamented from top to hol- 
tara with short ledges consisting of half bricks. 
This ledge, shallow as it was, gave a slight foot- 
hold, insufficient in itself^ but he grasped the 
strong branches of the ivy with a powerful hand, 
and 50 between die two contrived to get up and 
hang himself ont close to her. 

" Sweet mistress," said he, " put out yonr hand 
to me, for I can't take it against your will this 
lime. 1 have got hut one arm." 

But this she declined. " Ko, no," said she ; 
"you do nothing but torment and terrify me — 
there." And so gave it him; and ho mum- 
bled it. 

This last feat won her quite. She thought no 
other man could have got to her there with two 
arms, and Griffith had done it with one. She 
said to herself, " How he loves me ! — more than 
his own neck. " And then she thought, ' ' I shall 
be wife to a strong man ; that is one comfort." 

In this softened mood, she asked him demure- 
ly would he take a friend's advice. 

"If that friend is yon, ay." 

" Then," s(ud she, "I'll do a downright brazen 
tiling, now my hand is in. I declare I'll tell you 
how to secure me. You make mc plight my 
troth with yaa this minnte, and exchange rings 
viiihjOayBihether I Uke or not; engage my honor 
in this foolish business, and if you do that, I 
really do think you will have mo in spite of 
them all. But there— la! — am I worth all this 
trouble ?" 

GriSith did not share this chilling doubt. He 

Enured forth his gratitude, and then told her he 
ad got his mother's ring in his pocket. "I meant 
to ask you to wear it, "said he. 
" And why didn't you ?" 
" Because you became an heiress all of a snii- 

"Well, what signities which of us has the 
dross, so that there is enough for both ?" 

"i'hat is tme," said GriffitJi, approving his 
own sentiment, but not recc^nizing his own 
words. " Here's my mother's ring on my little 
finger, sweet mistress. But I must ask you ' 
draw it oif, for Z have but one hand." 

Kate made a wry face. " Well, that is my 
fault," said she, "or I would not take it from 

She drew cd' his ring, and put it on her finger. 



Then she gare him her largest ring, and had la 
pat it on his little flnger for him. 

" You are making a very forward girl of me," 
said she, ponting exquisitely. 

He kissed her hand while she was doing it. 

"Don't you be so EiUy,"said she; "and, you 
horrid creature, how you smell of wine ! The 
bullet, please. " 

"The bullet !" exclaimed Griffith. "What 
buDet ?" 

"The buUel, The one yon were wounded 
with for my sake. I am told you put it in yonr 
pocket ; and I see something bulge in your wust- 
coat. That bullet belongs to me now." 

" I lliihk you are a witch," said he. " I do 
carry it about next my heart. Take it out of my 
waistcoat, if you will be so good." 

She blushed and declined, and, ivith the re- 
fusal on her very lips, fished it out with her ta- 
per fingers. She eyed it with a sort of tender 
horror. The sight of it made her feel laint a 
moment. She told htm so, and that she would 
keep it to her dying day. Presently her delicate 
finger found something was written on it. She 
did not ask him what it was, but withdrew, and 
examined it by her candle. GrifHth had en- 
graved it with these words ; 

"I LOVE KATE." 

He looked through the ivindow, and saw her 
examine it by the candle. As she read the in- 
scription, her face, glorified by the light, assumed 
a celestial tenderness he had never seen it wear 
before. 

She came hack and leaned eloqnetitly ont as if 
she would fly to hint. "Ah,Grifiith! Griffith!" 
she murmured, and somehow or other their lips 
met, in spite of all the difficulties, and grew to- 
gether in a long and tender embrace. 

It was the first time she had ever given him 
more tjmn her hand to kiss, and the rapture re- 
paid him for all 

But as soon as she had made this great ad- 
rance, rirginal instinct suggested a propordon- 

"You must go to bed," she said, austerely; 
" you will catch your death of cold out here." 

He remonstrated; she insisted. He held ont; 
she smiled sweetly in his face, and shut the win- 
dow in it pretty sharply, and disappeared. He 
went disconsolately down his ivy ladder. Aa 
soon as he was at the bottom, she opened the 
window again, and fiskod him demurely if he 
would do something to oblige her. 

He replied like a lover ; he was ready to be 
cut in pieces, drawn asunder with wild horses, 

" Oh, I know you would do any thing stupid 
for me,"e'aid she; "but will you do something 
clever for a poor girl that is in a fright at what 
she is going to do for yon ?" 

"Give yonr orders, mistress," said Griffith, 
' ' and don t talk to me of obliging you. I feel 
quite ashamed to hear you talk so — to-night es- 
pecially." 

" Well, then," said Kate, " first and foremost, 
I want you to throw yourself on Father Francis's 

"111 throw myself on Father Francis's neck," 
said Griffith, stoutly. "Is that all?" 

" No, nor half. Once upon his neck, you must 
say something. Then I had better settle Iha 
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verj words, or perhaps you will make a mess of 
it. Say after me now : Oh Father Francis, 'tis 
to you I owe her." 

"Oh Father Francis, 'tis to yon I owe her." 

"Yob and I are friends for life" 

" Yoa and I are friends for life." 

"And, mind, there is always a bed in our home 
for yoa, and a plate at our table, and a right wel- 
come, come when yon will." 

Griffith repeated this line correctly, bnt, when 
requested to say the whole, broke down. Xate 
had to repeat the oration a dozen times ; and ho 
said it after her, like a Sunday-school scholar, 
till he had it pat. 

The task achieved, he inquired of her what 
Father Francis was to say in reply. 

AC this question Kale showed considerable 

"Gracious heavens!" she cried, "you must 
not stop talking to liim ; lie will turn you inside 
out, and I shall be undone. 'Say, you must gab- 
ble these words ont, and then run away as hard 
as yon can gallop." 

"Bu6isit true ?" asked Griffith. "Is he so 
mnch my friend ?" 

"llnm!" siud Kate, "it is quire true, and he 
is not at all your friend. There, don't you pu: 
zle yourself, and pester me ; but do as you a: 
bid, or we are bolli undone." 

Quelled by a, menace so mysterious, Griffith 
promised blind oliedience ; and Kate thanked 
him, and bade him good-night, and ordeiod bim 
]>eremptorily to bed. 

He w-ent. 

She beckoned hira back. 
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he sang the young lady's praises in vin- 
B, and of conrse immortalized the very 
exploit she most desired to consign lo obiiiion : 
Amia virtttpnemgne canebat. He sang the duel, 
and in a style which I conjd not, consistently 
with the interests of literature, reproduce on a 
large scale. Hasten we to the concluding versi- 
cles of his song. 

"Sothen, sir, we placed our men for the third 
time, and, you may take my word for it, one or 
botli of these heroes would have bit the dust at 
that discharge. But, by Jove, sir, just as they 
were going to poll trigger, in galloped yoor ador- 
able daughter, and swooned olf her foaming horse 
in the middle of us — disarmed us, sir, in a mo- 
ment, melted onr valor, bewitched our senses, 
and the great god of war had to retreat before 
little Cupid and the charms of beauty in dis- 

"Little idiot!" observed the tender patent; 
and was much distempered. 

He said no more about it to Major Rickai'ds ; 
bat when they all retired for the night, he nn- 
dertook to show Father Francis his room, and 
satin it with him a good half hour talking about 
Kate. 

" Here's a pretty scandal," said he. "I must 
marry the silly girl out of hand before fhia gets 
wind, and yon must help me." 

In a word, the result of the conference was 
that Kate should be publicly eiigagod lo Kevilla 
lo-morrow, and married to hirn as soon as her 
month's mourning should be over. 

Tlie conduct of the affair was confided to Fa- 
ther Francis, as having tinboundedinfluence with 



"Ay, Kate, the happiest of the happy." 
' ' llien so am I," she murmured. 
And now she slowly dosed the windoiv, 
gradually retired from the eyes of her enraptured 



CHAPTER XII. 

But, while Griffith was thus sweetly employ- 
ed, his neglected guests were dispersing, not 
nitbont satirical comments on their truant host. 
Two or three, however, remained, and slept in 
the house, upon special invitation. And tliat in- 
vitation came from Squire Peyton. He chose to 
conclude that Griffith, dis^jpointed by the will, 
had vacated the premises in disgust, and left him 
in charge of them ; accordingly, he assumed the 
master with alacrity, and ordered beds for Ne- 
lille, and Father Francis, and Major Hickards, 
and another. The weather was inclement, and 
the roads heavy ; so the gentlemen thns distin- 
guished accepted Mr. Peyton's olfer cordially. 

There were a great many things sung and said 
at the festive board in the conrse of the evening, 
butveryfewofthem would amuse or interest the 
reader as they did the hearers. One thing, how- 
ever, must not be passed by, as it had its conse- 
quences. Major Jtickards drank bumpers apiece 
to the King, the Prince, Chnrch and State, the 
Army, the Navy, and Kate Peyton. By the time 
he got lo her, two t)i\xAa of his discretion had 
oozed away in loyalty, (sprit du corjia, and port 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Next morning Mr. Peyton was up betimes in 
his character of host, and ordered the servants 
about, and was in high spirits ; only they gave 
pkce to amazement when Griffith Gaunt came 
down, and played the host, and was in high 
spirits. 

Neville too watched his rival, and was puzzled 
at his radiancy. 

So breakfast passed in general mystification. 
Kate, who could have thrown a light, did not 
come down to breakfast. She was on lior de- 
She made her first appearance out of doors. 

Very eariy in the morning, Mr. Peyton, in his 
quality of master, had ordered the gardener to 
cat and sweep the snow ofF the gravel walk that 
went round the lawn ; and on this path Miss 
Peyton was seen walking briskly lo and fro in 
the frosty hut sunny air. ' 

Griffith saw her first, and ran out to bid her 
good-morning. 

Her reception of him was n farce. She made 
him a staid courtesy for the benefit of the three 
faces glued against the panes, but her words were 
incongruous. "You wretch," said she, "don't 
come here. Hide about, dearest, till you see 
me with Father Francis. Ill raise my hand so 
when you are to cuddle him, and fib. There, 
make me a low bow, and retire." 

He obej'ed, and the whole thing looked mighty 
formal and ceremonious from thebreakfast-room. 

"With your good leave, gentlemen," saidl'a- 
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ther Trancis, dryly, " 1 wil! be the next lo pay 
my respecls K> her, " With this he opened the 
wmdow and stepped out. 

Kate saw him, and felt very iiei'voiis. She met 
him with appareut deliglit. 

He bestowed his morning benediction on her, 
and then tliey u'alked silently side by side on the 
gravel ; and from tlte dinmg-room nindaw it 
looked like any thing but what it \i-as— a fenc- 
ing ma(«h. 

Father Francia ivns the lirst Co break silence. 
He congratnlated her on her good fbrtnne, and on 
the advantage it might prove to the true Church. 

Kate wailed quietly till he bad quite done, and 
then said, "What, 1 may go into a convent 
that I can bribe the door open '/" 

The semtch was ftline, feminine, snddcn, and 
sliarp, Bot, alas! Father ITrancis only smiled 
at it. Though not what we call spiritnally-mind- 
ed, he was a mim of a Christian temper. ' ' Not 
with my good-will, my daughter, " said he ; " I am 
of the same mind stiU, and more than ever. You 
must marry forthwith, and roar children in the 
tiae faith." 



" Why, what have I done 

"No harm. It was a good and humane ac- 
tion to prevent bloodshed, but the world is not 
always worthy of good actions. People are be- 
ginning Co make free with your name for yoat 
interfering in the duel." 

Kale fired up. "Why can't people mind their 
own business?" 

"I do not exactly know," said the priest, cool- 
ly, "nor is it worth inqniring. We must Cake 
human nature as it ia^ and do for the best. You 
most marry fiira, and stop their tongues. " 

Kate pretended to reflect " I believe you are 
right," said she, at last; "and, indeed, I must 
do as you would have me ; for, to tell the truth, 
in an vinguaided moment, I pitied him so that I 
half promised J woald." 

"Indeed !" said Father Francis. ' ' This ia the 
first I have heard of it." 

Kate replied that was no wonder, for it was 
only last night she had so committed herself. 

"Last night!" said Father Fmncis ; "how 
can that be ? He was never out of my siglit till 
we went to bed." 

"Oh, there I b^ to differ," said the lady. 
" While you were all tippling in the dining-room, 
he was hetWr employed — making love by moon- 
light. And oh, what a terrible thing opportunity 
is, and the moon another ! There ! what with 
the moonlight, and my pitying him so, and all he 
has snflered for me, and my being rich now, and 
having something to gii-e him, wo two are en- 
gaged. See, else : this was his motlier'a ring, 
and he has mine. " 

"Mr. Neville?" 

"Mr. Neville? No. My old servant, to be 
rare. What ! do you think I wonid go and mar- 
ry for wealth, when I have enough and to spare 
(J my oivn ? Oh, what an opinion yon most 
have of me!" 

Father Francis was staf^ered by this adroit 
Ihrnat. However, aSter a considerable silence 
he I'ecovaied himself, and inquired gcarely why 
she liad ^ven him no hint of all this the other 
night, when lie had diverlod her from a convent, 
and advised her lo many Neville. 



"That yon never did. III be sworn," said 
Kate. 

Father Francis reflected. 

" Not in so many words, perhaps, but I said 
enough to show you." 

" Uh !" said Kate, " such a matter was too se- 
rious for hints and innuendoes ; if you wanted me 
to jilt my old servant and wed an acquaintance 
of yesterday, why not say so plMnly ? I dare 
say I sliould have obeyed you, and been unhappy, 
for life ; but now my honor is solemnly engaged ; 
my laith is plighted ; and were even you to urge 
me to break laidi and behave dishonorably, I 
should resist. I would hever take poison, and 

Father Francis looked at her steadily, and glta 
colored to the brow. 

"You are a veiy apt young lady," said he; 
' ' you have outwitted yonr director. That may 
he my fault as much aa yonrs ; so I advise yaa 
to provide yourself with another director vrhou 
you will be unable or unwilling to outwit. " 

Kate's high spirit 1^ before this : she Corned 
her eyes, full of Cears, on him. " Oh, do not de- 
sert me, now that I shall need you more tfuui 
ever, to guide mo in my new duties. Forgive 
me ; I did not know my own heart — quite. I'll 
go into a convent now, if I most, but I can't mar- 
ry any man bnt poor Gritlith. Ah! father, he is 
more generous than any of us. Would you be- 
lieve it ? when he thought Bolton and Hcmshaw 
were coming Co him, he said if I married liim I 
should hai-e the money to build a con\-ent with. 
He knows how fond I mn of a convent." 

"He was jesting; his religion would not allow 

"Hisrehgion!" cried Kate. Then, lifting her 
eyes to heaven, and looking jast tike an angel, 
" Love is his religion !" said she, warmly. 

"Then his religion is heathenism," said the 
priest, grimly. 

" Nay, there is too mnch charity in it for that," 
torted Kate, keenly. 

Then she looted down, like a cunning, guilty 
thing, and murmured, " One of the things I es- 
teem him for is he always speaks well of gou. 
To be smv, jast now the poor soul thinks you are 
his best friend with me. BnC ChnC is my fault; 
I as good as told him so ; and it is true, after a 
fashion, for you kept me out of the convent that 
was his oiJy real rival. Why, here !■., Kmes. 
Oh, fether, now don't you go and ie!l olr,~ '"a 
side with Mr. Neville." 

At this crids Gritiith, who, to tell the truth, 
had received a dgnal from liate, rushed at Fa- 
ther Francis, and (fell upon his ned:, and said 
with great rapidity, " Oh, Father Francis, 'tis to 
you I owe her — you and I are friends for life. 
So long as we have a house there is a bed in it 
for you, and while we hai-e a table to sit down 
to there's a plate at it for you, and a welcome, 
come when you will." 

Having gabbled these ^vords, he winked at 
Kale, and fled swiftly. 

Father Francis was taken aback a little by this 
sudden burst of affection. First he stared — then 
he knitted his brows — then ho pondered. 

Kate stole a look at him, and her eyes sought 
the ground. 

" That is the gentleman yon arranged matCors 
with last night?" said he, dryly. 

" Yes," rephed Kate, f^ntly. 
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heart, you know." 

"Then hia heart is dianged very lately." 
Tbe priest shook his head. " Anj thing moi 
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This time Katnre lierself seemed to spealt, and 
the eloquent ciy went clean through the priest's 
heart. "Ahl said he — and his own voice 
trembled a little — "now you are as strong bb 
your cunning was weak. Come, I see how it ie 
with you ; and I am human, and have been 
yoang, and a lover into the bari^in, betbre I 
was a priest. There, dry thy eyes, child, and go 
to thy room ; he thou conldst not trust shall bear 
ths bruQt for thee this onee." 

Then liate bowed her feir head and kissed the 
horrid paw of him that had administered so se- 
vere bnt salutary a pat. She hurried away up 
Etairs, right joyful at ihe unexpected turn things 
had taken. 
■ Father Frauds, thus converted to her eide, 
lost no time ; he walked into the dining-room 
and lold Neville he had bad Bon's for him. 
" Summon all jour courage, my young friend," 
said he, wich feeling, "and remember that this 
vorld is full of disappointments." 

Neville said nothing, bat rose and stood rather 
pale, waiting like a man for the blow. Its mir 
ture ho more than half guessed^ ho had been at 

It fdl. 

"She is engaged to Gaunt since last night; 
and she loves him." 

"The double-fEiced jade !" cried Peyton, with 

"The heartless coquette !"gi'oaned Neville. 

Father Francis made excuses for her ; ' ' Nay, 
nay, she is not the Urst of her sex: that did not 
know her own mind all at once. Besides, we 
men are blind in matters of lore ; perhaps a 
woman would have read her from the first. Aft- 
er all, she was not bound to give us the eyes to 
read a female heart." 

He next reminded Nfeville that Gaunt had 
been her servant for years. "You kneiv that," 
said be, "yet you came between them — at your 
peril. Put yourself in his place ; say you had 
succeeded i would not his wrong be greater than 
yours is now ? Come, he brave ; 1« generous ; 
he is wounded, he is disinherited; only his love 
is left him : 'tis the poor man's lamb, and would 
ion take it ?" 

"Oh, I have not a word to say against the 
man," said George, with a mighty effort. 

'■And what use quarreling with a woman," 
suggested the practical priest. 

" None whatever," saidGoorge, sullenly. Aft- 
er a moment's silence he rang the bell feverish- 
ly. "Order my horse round directly," said he. 
'Then he sat down, and buried his fkce in his 
hands, and did not, and could not, Usten to Iho 
voice of consolation. 

Now the house was fall of spies in petticoats, 
amateur spies, that ran and told the mistress c 
ety thiag of their own accord, to curry favor. 

And £is, CO doubt, was the cause that, just 
the groom ivalked the piebald out of the stable 
towiuii the hall door, a maid came to Father 
Francis with a httle note: he opened it, and 
(bund these words written faintly, in a fine Ital- 



Neville read it, and his lip trembled ; but he 
said nothing, and presently went out into the 
hall and put on his hat, for he saw his nag at the 

Father Francis followed him, and said, sorrow- 
fully, "What, not one word in reply to so hura- 
"a« request?" 

" Well, here's my reply," said George, grind- 
ing his teeth. " She knows French, though atie 

3 fat, la plglnte est ponr Ie sot, 
irompS a'clolgne el ne die mot.' " 
And with this he galloped furiously away. 

He buried himself nl Nevilles Cross for sever- 
al days, and wonld neither see nor speak to a 
Ilia heart was sick, his pride lacerated, 
in shed some scalding tears in secret ; 
though, to look at him, that seemed impossible, 
ijo passed a bitter week; and in the course of 
it be bethought him of the tears he made a true 
Italian lady shed, and never pitied her a grain 
till now. 

He was going abroad ; on his desk lay a little 
crumpled paper. It was Kate's entreaty for Ibr- 
^venesB. He had ground it in his hand, and 
ridden away with it. 

Now he was going away, he resolved to an- 



"I scarce knew ray own heart till 
wounded and poor, and myself rich 
pense. Entreat Mr. Neville to forgiv 



this 






He handed the note to Neville without a word. 



He wrot 
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. letter full of bitter reproaches ; 
satirical and cutting letter; read 
mawkish letter ; read it, and 



The priest's woi'ds, scorned at fii^t, bad stmk 

to him a little. 

He walked abont the room, and tried to see it 
all like a by-stander. 

Heexamined her writing closely; the pen had 
sKircely marked the p^er. They were the tim- 
idest strokes. The writer seemed to kneel to 
him. He summoned all his manhood, his forti- 
tude, his generosity, and, aboi-e all, his high- 
breeding, and produced the following letter, and 
this one he sent : 

"MiSTRKSS Kate,— I leave England to-day 
for your s^e, and shall never return unless the 
day shall ofrine when I can look on you but as a 
friend. "Hwilove that ends in hate, that is too 
sorry a thing" to come botwLtt you and me. 

" If you have used me ill, your punishment is 
this ; you have given me the right to say to yon 
— I forgive you. Geouge Neville." 

And he went straight to Italy. 

Kate Md his note upon her knee, and sighed 
deeply, and said, "Poor fellowl How noble of 
liim! What can such men as this see in any 
woman to go and foil in love with her ?" 

Griffith found bcr with a tear in her eye. He 
took her out walking, and laid all his radiant 
plans of wedded life before her. She came back 
flushed, and beaming with complacency and 
beauty. 

Old Peyton was brought to consent to tha 
marriage. Only he attached one condition, that 
Bolton and Ilemsbaw should be settled on Kate 
for her separate use. 

To this Griffith assented readily ; but Kate 
refused pitmip. "What, give him myself, and 
then grudge him my estates!" said she, with a 
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look of loftj and beautiful scorn at her mule ad- 

But Father Francis, having regard to tlietem- 
porid interests of liis Chnreli, exerted liis Bireiigtli 
and peitinatily, and tired lier out ; so tliose es- 
tates weie put into trustees' hands, and tied up 

Tliii done, Griffith Gaunt and Kate Peyton 
ivere married, and made the finest pair that wed- 
ded in the county that year. 

As the h^B burst into a merry peal, and they 
walked out of church man and wife, their path 
across the church-yard was screwed thiek with 
Howers, emblematic, no doubt, of the path of life 
that lay before so handsoiue a couple. 

They spent the honej-moon in London, and 
tasted earthly felicity. 

Yet did not qoatrel after it, but subsided into 
the quiet complacency of wedded life. 



CIIAI'TEll XIV. 

Mh. and Mrs. Gaunt lived ha]>pily togellier — 
as limes went. 

A fine girl and boy were bom 10 ihem ; and 
need I say how their hearts expanded and exult- 
ed, and seemed to grow twice as large ? 

The little hoy was taken from them at three 
years old ; and how can I convoy to any bul 
parent the anguish of that first bereavement ? 

Well, they suft'ei'ed it together, and that poig- 
nant grief was one tie more between them. 

For many years they did not furnish any ex- 
citing or even interesting matter to this narrator. 
And all the better for them : without these hap- 
py periods of dullness onr lives would be hell, and 
our hearts eternally bubbling and boOing in - 
huge pot made hot with thorns. 

In the absence of striking incidenls, it may 
wdl to notice the progress of character, and nc 
the liny seeds of events to come. 

Neither the intellectual nor the moral charac- 
ti2r of any person stands stock-still ; a mai 
proves, or he declines. Mrs. Gaunt had a great 
taste for reading ; Mr, Gaunt had not ; what was 
the consequence? At the endof sevenyears the 
liidy's understanding had made great strides ; 
the gentleman's had apparently retrograded. 

Now we all need a little excitement, and we 
all seek it, and get it by hook or by crook. The 
gprl who satisfies that natural craving with what 
the canting dunces of the day call a " sensation- 
al" novel, and the girl who does it by waltzing 
till daybreak, are sisters; only one obtains the 
result intellectually, and the other obtains it like 
a young animal, and a pain in her empty head 

Mrs. (iaunt could enjoy company, but was 
neier dull with a good book. Mr. Gaunt was a 
pleasant companion, hut dull out of company, 
tio, rather than not have it, he would go to the 
parlor of tlie " lied lion," and chat and sing 
with the yeomen and rollicking young squires 
that resorted thither ; and this was matter of 
grief and astonishment to Mrs.Gaunt. 

It was balanced by good qualities she know 
how to appreciate. Morals were much looser 
then than now, and more than one wife of 
acquaintance had a riral in the village, or e' 
among her own domestics ; but GrifHth had 
loose inclinations of that Vind, and never gi 
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constancy 
and fidelity in person. 

Sobriety had not yet been invented. But Grif- 
h was not so intemperate as most squires ; be 
could always mount the stairs to tea, and gener- 
ally wilhoiit sta^^ering. 

:oiiouB, and it used lo come out aft- 
This Mrs. Gaunt permitted at first, 
but by-and-by says she, expanding her delicate 
nostrils, "You may be as afFeclionato as jou 
please, dear, and you may smell cf wine if you 
will, but please not to smell of wine and be affec- 
tionate at the same moment. I value your af- 
fection too highly to let you disgnst me with il." 

And the model husband yielded to this sei-era 
restriction ; and, as it never occurred to him to 
give np his ivine, he forbore to be aftectionate in 
his cups. 

One great fear Mrs. Gaunt had enierialned be- 
fore marriage ceased to haunt her. How and 
then her quick eye saw Griffith writhe at the 
great infiueuce her director had with her ; but he 
never spoke out to offend her, and she, like a 
good wife, saw, smiled, and adroitly, tenderly 
soothed ; and this was nothing compared to what 
she had feared. 

Griffith saw his wife admired by other men, 
yet never chid nor chafed. Tlie merit of this 
liclongcd in a high degree lo herself. 'ITie fact 
is, that Kate Peyton, even before marriage, was 
not a coquette at heart, though her conduct 
might easily bear that construction ; and she was 
now an experienced matron, and knew bow to be 
as charming as ever, yet check or parry all ap- 
proaches to gallantry on the part of her admir- 
ers. Then Griffith obseri-ed how delicate and 
prudent his lovely wife was, without ostentatious 
prudery, and his heart was at peace. 

He was the happier of the two, for he looked 
up to his wife as well as lored her, whereas she 
was troubled at times with a sense of superiority 
to her husband. She was limiable enough, and 
wise enough, to try and shut her eyes to it, and 
often succeeded, but not always. 

Upon the whole, they were a contented couple, 
though the lady's dreamy eyes seemed still to be 
exploring enrth and sky in search of sometliing 
they had not yet found, eien in wedded life. 

They lived at Hem^aw. A letter had been 
found among Mr. Charlton's papers explaining 
his will. He counted on their marrying, and 
be^ed them to live at the castle. He had left 
it on bis wife's death ; it reminded him too keen- 
ly of happier days ; but, as he drew near his end, 
and mnst leave all earthly things, he remembered 
the old house with tenderness, and put out his 
dying hand to save it from falling into decay. 

Unfortunately, conaderable repairswere need- 
ed ; and, as Kate's property was tied up so tight, 
Griffiths two thousand ponnds went in repaiiing 
the house, lawn, park palings, and walled gar- 
dens; went, every penny, and left the bridge 
over the lake still in a battered, rotten, and, in a 
word, picturesque condition. 

This lake was by the older inhabitants some- 
times called the "mere," and 
fish-pools ;" it resembled an hour- 
only curved lite a crescent. 

In medieval times it had no 
main defense of the place. It wi 
parts, especially at the waist or ni 
spanned by the decayed bridge. 
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hundreds of carp and tench in it older than any 
He in Cumberland, and also enonnoua pike and 
eels ! and flsh from one to five pounds' weight hy 
the millioa The water literally teemed from 
end 10 end ; and this was a great comfort to so 
good a CathoUc as Mrs. Gaunt. Wlion she was 
BGiied with a deare to fiist, and that was pretty 
often, the gardener just went down to the lake 
and flung a casting-net in some favorite hole, and 
drew out half a hushel the first cast ; or planted 
a flue-not round a patch of weeds, then bdabored 
the weeds wilh a long pole, and a score of fine 

The "mere" was clear as plate glass, and 
came to the edge of the shaven lawn, and reilecf- 
ed flowers, tnif, and overhanging shrubs deli- 
ciously. 

Yet an ill name brooded oi-er its seductive 
waters, for two persons had been drowned in it 
during the last hundred years, and the last one 
was the parson of the parish, returning from the 
squire's dinner in the normal condi^on of a 
gnest, A.D. 1740-50. But what most afl'eeted 
the popular mind was, not tlie jovial soul hurried 
into eternity, but the material circumstance that 
(he greedy pike had cleared the flesh off his bones 
in a single night, so that little more than a skel- 
eton, wilh here and there a black tag hanging to 
it, had.been recovered next morning. 

This ghastly detail being stoatly maintained 
and constantly repeated by two ancient eye-wit- 
nesses, whose one melodramatic incident and 
treasare it was, the rustic mind saw no beanty 
whatever in those pellucid and delicious 
where liowers did ghiss themselves. 

As for the women of the village, ihoy hxiked 
on this sheet of water as a trap for their poor 
bodies and those of their children, and spoke of 
it as a singular hardship in their lot that Hem- 
shaw Mere bad not been filled up threescore 
years agone. 

The castle itself was no caslle, nor had it been 
for centuries. Ic was just a house with battle- 
ments ; but attached to the stable was an old 
square tower, that reaUy had formed part of the 
mediasval castle. 

However, that unsubstantial shadov , 
is often more durable than the thing, especially 
in rural parts ; but, indeed, what is there '" " 
name for Time's teeth to catch hold of? 

Though no castle, it was a delightful abode. 
The drawing-room and dining-room had both 
spacious bay windows, opening on to the lavni 
tiiat sloped very gradnaJly down to the pellucid 

lake, and there was min'ored. On this 

lawn the inmates and guests walked for sun and 
mellow air, and often played howls at eventide. 

On the other side was the drive up to the house 
door, and a sweep, or small oval plot of turf, snr- 
rounded by gravel ; and a gate at the comer of 
this sweep opened into a grove of the grandest 
old spruce-firs in the island. 

This grove, dismal in winter and awful at 
night, was ddicionsly cool and sombre in the 
dc^-days. Thetrees were spires; and their great 
stems stood serried like infantry in colnmn, and 
flung a grand canopy of somhre plumes overhead. 
A strange, antique, and classic grove — nuUi pea- 
etrahiHs astro. 

This retreat was incloEed on three sides by a 
wall, and on the east side came nearly to the 
bouse. A few laurel bushes separated the two. 



At night it was shunned religionsly, OR accouiS 
of the ghosts. Even by daylight it was little fre- 
quented, except by one person — and she took to it 
'ugly. That person was Mrs. Gaunt. There 
to be, even in educated women, a singular, 
love of twilight; and here was twilight 
m. The place, too, suited her dreamy, 
meditative nature. Hither, then, she often re- 
tired for peace and religions contemplation, and 
moved slowly in and out among the tall stems, 
or sat still, with her thoughtful hrow leaned on 
her white hand, till the cool, umbrageous retreat 
got to be called, among the servants, "The Dame's 

This, I think, is all that needs be told about 
the mete pkce, where the Gannts lived comfort- 
ably many years, and Utile dreamed of the strange 
events in store for them— little knew the passions 
that slumbered in their own bosoms, and, like oth- 

volcanoes, bided their time. 



CHAl'TEK XV. 
OsE day, at dinner, Father Francis let them 
know that'he was ordered to another part of the 
county, and should no longer be able to enjoy 
their hospitality. "I am sorry for it," said Grif- 
fith, heartily ; and Mrs. Gaunt echoed him out of 
politeness ; but, when hnsband and wife came to 
talk it over in private, she let out all of a sudden, 
and for the first time, that the spiritual coldness 
of her governor had been a great misfortune to 
her jUI these years. " His mind," s^d she, " is 
set on earthly things. Instead of helping the an- 
gels to raise my thoughts to heaven and heavenly 
things, he drags me down to eatth. Oh, tliat 
*nan's soul was born without wings. " 

Griffith ventured to suggest that Francis was, 
nevertheless, an honest man, and no mischief- 
Mrs. Gaunt soon disposed of this. "Oh, there 
areplentyofhonest men in the world," said she; 
" but in one's spiritual director one needs some- 
thing more than that, and I have pined for it like 
a thirsty soul in the desert all these veai-s. Poor 
good man, I love him dearfy ; hut, thank heaven, 
he is going." 

The next time Francis came, Mrs. Ijannt took 
an opportunity to inquire, hut in the most delicate 
way, who was to be his successor. 

"Well," said he, "I (fear you vrill have no one 
for the present— I mean no one very fit to direct 
yon in practical matters ; but in all that tends di- 
rectly to tiie wfjfare of the soul, you will have 
one young in years, but old in good worts, and 
very much my superior in piety. " 

"I think you do yourself injustice, tather," 
said Mrs, Gaunt, sweetly. She was always po- 
lite ; and, to be always polite, yon must be soroa- 



"No,my daughter," said Father Fronds, qui- 
etly, " fiianfc God, I know my own defects, and 
they teach me a little hnmibty. I discharge my 
religions duties punctually, and find them whole- 
some and compoang; but I lack that holy unc- 
tion, that spiritual imai^nation, by which moro 
favored Christians have fitted themselves to con- 
verse with angels. I have too much body, I sup- 
pose, and loo httle soul. I own to you that I 
can not look forward to the hour of death as a 
happy release from the burden of the flesh. Lii^ 
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Is pleasant to me ; immortality lempls me not ; 
the pure in heart delight me ; bat in tiie Bonti- 
mental part of religion I feel myself dry and bar- 
ren. I fear God, and desire to do His will ; but 
I can not love Him as the saints haye done ; my 
Dpirit is too dull— too gross. I have often been 
unable to keep pace with you in your pious and 
bfty aspirations, and this softons my regret at 
quitting yon, for you will be in better bands, my 
daughter. " 

Mrs. Gaunt was touched by her old friend's hn- 
militj, and gate him botii hands, with the tears 
in her eyes. But she said nothing ; the subject 
WH3 delicate ; and, really, she could not honestly 
contradict him. 

A day or two afterward he brought his success- 
or to the house — a man so remarkable that Mrs. 
Gannt ahnost started at first sight of him. Som 
□f an Italian mother, his skin iras dark, and his 
eyes coal-black ; yet his ample hut symmetrical 
forehead was singularly white and dehcaie. Very 
tall and spare, and both fece and figure were of 
that exalted kind which make ordinary beauty 
seem dross. In shortihe was one of those ethe- 
real priests the Eoman Catliolic Church praduces 
eveiy now and then by way of incredible contrast 
to the thickset peasants in black Ibat tbrm her 
staple. This Brother Leonard looked and moTed 
hke a being who had come down from some high- 
er sphere 10 pay the world a very little visit, and 
be v^ kind and patient with it all tbs time. 

He was presented to Mrs. Gannt, and bowed 
cabnly, coldly, and with a certain mijLture of hu- 
mility and superiority, and gave her but one 
tranquil glance, then turned his eyes inward nf 
before. 

Mrs. Gaunt, on the contrary, was almost flu^ 
tered at being presented so suddenly to one who 
seemed to her Iteligion embodied. She blushed, 
and looked timidly at him, and was anxious no! 
to make an unfiivorable impression. 

She fbniid it, however, very diffienlt to make 
any impression at all. Leonard had no small 
talk, and met her advances in that line with 
conrleouB monosyllables ; and when she, npon 
this, turoed and chatted with Father Francis, he 
did not wait for an opening to strike i 
songht a shelter from her commonplaces 
own thoughts. 

Then Mrs. Gaunt yielded to her genuii 
pnlse, and began to talk about the prospects of 
the Church, and what might be done to 
yert the British Isles to the true faith 
check flushed, and her eye shone with the 
and Francis smiled paternally ; but the young 
priest drew, back : Mrs. Gaunt saw in a moment 
that he disapproved of a woman meddling with 
BO high a matter uninvited. If he had said 
she had spirit enough to have resisted ; but t 
cold, lofty look of polite but grave disapproval 
dashed her courage and reduced her to silence. 

She soon recovered so far as to be piqued. She 
gave her whole attention to Francis, and, < 
parting with her guests, she courtesied coldly 
Leonard, and said to Francis, "Ah! my dear 
friend, I foresee I shall miss yon terribly. ' 

I am afraid this pretty speech was intended a 
a side cut at Leonard. 

"But on the impaiaiva ice the lightnings play." 

Her new confessor retired, and left her with 

eense of infijiiority, which would have been pleas 



D her woman's nature if Leonard himself 
had appeared less conscious of it, andhadshowis 
ever so little approval of herself; hut, impressed 
upon her too sharply, it piqued and mortified her. 
However, like a galhint diampion, she awaited 
another encounter. She so rarely failed to please, 
she could not accept defeat. 
Father Francis departed. 
Mrs. Gaunt soon found that she really missed 
him. She had got into a habit of running to her 
"essor t^^ice a week, and to her director near- 
.-ery day that he did not come of his own ac- 
cord to her. 

Her good sense showed her at once she must 
not take np Brother Leonard's time in litis way. 
She went a long while, for her, without confea- 
: nt last she sent a line to Leonard asking 
when it would be convenient to him to con- 
fess her. Leonard wrote back to say that he re- 
cei\'ed penitents in the chapel fbr two hours after 



rather galling to Mrs. Gannt. 

However, she rode one morning, with her 
groom behind her, and had to wait unl'd an old 
woman in a red cloak and black bonnet was first 
disposed of. She conftsaed a heap. And pres- 
ently the sofl hut chill tones of Brother Leonard 
brake in with these freezing words; "My daugh- 
ter, excuse me ; but confession is one thing, gos- 
sip about onrselves is another." 

This distinction was fine, but fatal. The next 
minute the fiiir penitent was in her carriage, her 
eyes filled with tears of mortification. 

"The man is a spiritual machine," said she; 
and her pride was mortified to the core. 

In these happy days she used to open her heart 
to her husband, and she went so far as to say 
some bitlei' little feminine things of her new con- 
fessor before him. 

He took no notice at first ; but at last he said 
one day, "Well, I am of your mind ; he is very 
poor company, compared with that jovial old 
blade, Francis. But why so many words, Kate ? 
Yon don't use to bite twice at a cheriy ; if the 
milksop is not to your taste, give him the sack 
and be hanged to him." And with this homely 

went to the slable to give his mare a ball. 

So, yon see, Mrs, Gaunt was discontented with 
Francis for not being an enthusiast, and nettled 
with Leonard for being one. 

The very next Sunday morning she went and 
heard Leonard preach. His first sermon was an 
era in her lif^ After twenty years of pulpit 
prosers, there suddenly rose before her a sacred 
orator — an orator bom — blessed with that di- 
vine and thrilling eloquence tliat no heart can 
really resist. He prepared his great theme with 
art at first ; but, once warm, it carried hira away, 
and hie hearers went ivith him like go manj 
straws on the flood. And in the exercise of llus 
great f^ft the whole man seemed transfigured ; 
abroad, he was alanguid, rather slouching priest, 
who crept about, a picture of delicate hnmilit^r, 
but with a shade of meanness; for, reli^ous prej- 
□dice apart, it is ignoble to sweep the wall in 
passing as he did, and eye the ground ; but, once 
in the pulpit, his figure rose and swelled majes- 

I tically, and seemed to fly over them all hke a 
guardian angel's: his sallow cheek burned, his 

I gi-eat Ilnlinii eye sliot black lightning at tha im- 
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penitent, and mdied ineffably when he soothed 
the sorrowful. 

Observe thut great, mean, brown bird in the 
Zoological Gardens, which sits so tame on its 
perch, and droops and slonehes like a drowsy 
dnek. That is the great and soaring eagle. 
Who would believe it, to look at him? Yet all 
he wants is to be pat in his right place instead 
of his wrong. Ha is not himself in man's cages, 
belonging to God's sty. Even so Leonard was 
abrtad in the world, but at home in the polpit ; 
and so he somewhat crept and slouched about the 
parish, but soared like an eagle in his native air. 

Mrs. Gaunt sat thrilled, enraptured, melted. 
She hung uponhia words; and when they ceased, 
she still sat motionless, spell-bound — loth to be- 
UeTB that accents so divine conld really come to 

Even while all the rest were dispersing she sut 
quite still and closed her eyes. For her soul was 
too high-strung now to endure the chitchat she 
knew would attack her on the road home — chit- 
chat that had been welcome enough coming home 
from other preachers. 

And by this means she came hot andundiluled 
to her husband ; she laid her white hand on his 
shoidder, and said, " Ob, Griffith, I have heard 
the voice of God." 

Griffith looked flhirmed, and rather shocked 
than elated, 

Mrs. Gaunt obsen'ed that, and tacked on, 
"Speaking by the lips of his servant." Bat she 
fired again the ne:(t moment, and said, "The 
grave hath given us back St. Paul in the Church's 
need, and 1 have heard him this day." 
" Good heavens ! where?" 
"At St. Maiy's Chapel. " 
Then GrifBth looked very incredulous. TTien 
the gashed oat with, " What, because it is a 
small chapel, you think a great saint can not be 
in it? Why, onr Savior was born in a stable, if 
J03 go to that." 

" Well, bat, my dear, consider," said Griffith ; 
' ' who ever beard of comparing a living man to 
St, Paul tor preaching ? Why, he was an apos- 
tle, for one thing, and there are no apostles now- 
adays. He made Felis tremble on his throne, 
and almost persuaded Whatsename, another hea- 
then gentleman, to be a Christian. " 

"That is tnie," said the lady, Ihongbtfully ; 
"bat he sent one man thatt(r« know of to steep. 
Catch Brother Leonard sending any man to 
sleep! And then nobody will ever isBy ol him 
that he was long preaching." 

" Why, I do say it," replied Griffith. " By 
the same token, I have been waiting dinner for 
jou this half hour, along of his preaching." 

" Ah ! that's because you did not hear 
retorted Mrs. Gaunt: "ifyou had, it would have 
seemed too short, and yon would have tbrgott! 
all about year dinner for once." 

Griffith made no reply. He even looked ve: 
ed at her enthu^asiic admiration. She saw, ar 
said no more. But after dinner she retired ; 
the grove, and thought of the sermon and the 
preacher — thought of them all tlie more that she 
was discouraged from enlarging on them. And 
it wonld have been kinder, and also wiser, of 
Griffith, if he had encouraged her to let out her 
heart to him on this subject, although it did n< 
happen to interest him. A husband should ni 
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wife, and, above all, should 



never separate himself froi 
when she loves hi 

Mrs. Gaunt, however, though her feelings were 
quick, was not cursed with a sickly or irritable 
insibility; nor, on the other hand, w. ■"" — 






of those lovely little bores who ct 
tongues off their fovorite theme. Slie quietly 
let the snhject drop tor a whole week ; but the 
next Sandsy morning she asked her husband if 
he would do her n little favor. 

"I'm more likely to say ay than nay,"wBs 
the cheerful reply. 

" It is just to go to chapel witli me, and then 
you can judge for yourself." 

Griffith looked rather sheepish at this propos- 
al, and said he cotdd not very well do that. 

"Why not, dearest, just for once?" 

" Well, you see, parties ran so high in this 
parish, and every ^ing one does is noted. Why, 
if I was to go to chapel, they'd say directly, ' Look 
at Griffith Gaunt: he is so tied to his wife's 
apron he is going to give up the fiiith of his an- 



" The faith of yonr ancestors ! That is a good 
jest. The faith of yoiu- grandfather at the out- 
side ; the taith of your ancestors was the faith of 
mine and me." 

"Well, don't let ns differ about a word," said 
Griffith ! " you know what I mean. TAd ever I 
ask you to go t« church with me ? and, if I were 
to ask yoa, would you go ?" 

Mrs. Gaunt colored, but would not ^ve in. 
"•Illatis not the same thing," said she. "I do 
profess reli^on ; you do not. You scaice think 
of God on week days, and, indeed, never mention 
his name except in ^e war of swearing; and on 
Sunday yon go to church — for what ? to doze 
before dinner — you know you do. Come, now, 
with yoa 'tis no question of religion, bat jast of 
nap or no nap ; for Brother Leonard ivon't let 
you sleep, I warn you liiirly." 

Griffith shook his head. "You are too hard 
on me, wife. I know I am not so good as you 
are, and nei'er shall be ; but that is not the feult 
of the Protestant faith, which hath reared so 
many holy men ; and some of 'cm our ancestors 
burnt alive, and wilt burn in hell themselves for 
the deed. But, look you, sweetheart, if I'm not 
a saint I'm a gentleman, and, say I wear my 
fdth loose, I won't drag it in the dirt none the 

Mrs. Gaunt was staggered; and, if Griffith 
had said no more, I think she wonld have with- 
. drawn her request, and so the matter ended. 
But persons unversed in argument can seldom 
let well alone, and this simple squire must needs 
go on to say, " Besides, Kale, it would come to 
the parson's ears, and he is a friend of mine, you 
know. Why, I shall be sure to meet him to- 
morrow," 

" Ay," retorted the lady, "by the coi'er-Bide, 
Well, when you do, tell him you refused yoar 
wife yonr company for fear of offending the re- 
ligions views of a foK-huntinc parson." 

"Nay, Kate," said GriffiUi, "this is not to 
ask thy man to go with thee ; 'tis to sny go he 
mast, willy nilly," With that he rose and rang 
the bell, " Order the chariot," said he ; " I am 
to go with onr dame." 

Sirs, Gaunt's face beamed with gratified pride 
and affection. 
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The chariot camo round, and Griffith handed 
his liame in. He then gave an involuntary sigh, 
and followed her with a hang-dog look. 

She heard the agli, and saw the look, and Idd 
her hand quickly on his shoulder, and said, gun- 
tlj but coldly, "Stay you at home, my dear. 
We shall meet at dinner." 

"As you will," Bttid he, cheerfully ; and they 
Pent, iheir sevend ways. He congratnlated him- 
H ;lf on her clemency and his own escape. She 
went along, sorrowful at having to drink so great 
a U^s alone, and thonght it unkind and stupid 
of Griffith not to yield with a good grace if he 
could yield at all; and, indeed, women seem 
cleverer than men in this, that, when they re- 
sign iheir wills, they do it graciously and not by 
halves. Perliaps they are more accustomed to 
knock under ; and you know practice makes 

But every smaller feeling was swept awav by 
the preacher, and Mrs. Gaunt came home full of 
piouB and lofty thoughts. 

She found her hnsband seated at the dinner- 
table, with one turnip before him, and even that 
was not comestible, for it was his grandfather's 
watch, with a, face about the size of a new-bom 
child's. "Forty-iive minutes past one, Kate," 
said he, ruefully. 

"Well, why not bid them serve the dinner?" 
tnid she, with an aii " 



opposite, 

Mrs. Gaont sniiled nffectionately. " Well, 
then, my dear, we had better order diimer an 
hour later next Sunday. " 

"But that will npset the servants, and spoil 
tlieir Sunday," 

"And am I to be their skive?" said Mrs. 
Gaunt, getting a little warm. "Dinnerl dm- 
ner! What! shall I starve my soul by hunj- 
ing away from the oracles of God to a sirloin ? 
Oh, these gross appetites, how they deaden the 
immortal half, and wall out heaven's music 1 
For my part, I wish there was no snch thing as 
wting and drinking ; 'tis like falling from heaven 
Qown into the mud, to come back from snch di- 
% ino discourse and be greeted with ' dinner ! din- 

Tlie next Sunday, after waiting half an hour 
fo( her, Griffith began his dinner without her. 

And this time, on her arrival, instead of re- 
monstrating with her, he excused himself. 
"Nothing," said he, "upsets a man's temper 
like w^ting for his dinner. " 

"Well, bnt you have not ivaited." 

"Yes I did, a good half hour — till I could 

" Well, dear, if I were j-ou I would not have 
waited at all, or else waited till your wife came 

" Ah ! dame, that is all very well for yoa to 
say. You could live on hearing of sermons and 
smelling to rosebuds. You don't iaiow what 'lis 
to be a hungry man. " 

The next Sunday he sat Badly djwn, and fin- 
ished his dinner without her; and she camohome 
and sat down to half-empty dishes, and ate much 
less than she used when she had him to keep her 
company in it. 

Griffith, looking on disconsolate, told her she 



more like a bird jietking than a Christian 
eating of a Sunday. 

" No matter, child," said she, " so long as my 
soul is filled with the bread of Heaven." 

Leonard's eloquence suffered no diminution 
either in quantity or quahty, and, after a while. 
Gaunt gave np Ids rule of never dining abroad 
on tlie Sunday. If his wife was not punctual, 
his stomach was, and he had not the same tempt' 
alion to dine at home he used to have. 

And, indeed, by degrees, instead of qiuetly en- 
joying his wife's company on that sweet day, he 
got to see less of her than on the week days. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

YocR mechanical preacher flings his words 

out happy-go-lucky, but the pulpit orator, like 

every other oralor, feeis his people's pulse as he 

speaks, and vibrates with them, and they 'nith 

So Leonard soon discovered he had a great 
listener in Mrs. Gaunt; she was always there 
whenever he preached, and her rapt attention 
never flagged. Her gray eyes never left his face, 
and, being upturned, the full orbs came out in all 
their grandear, and seemed an angel's come 
down from heaven to hear him ; for, indeed, lo a 
very dark man, as Leonard was, the gentle radi- 
ance of a true Saxon beauty seems always more 
or less angelic 

By degrees this face became a help to the ora- 
tor. In preaching he looked sometimes to it for 
sympathy, and, lo ! it was sure to be melting with 
sympathy. Was he led on to higher or deeper 
tlioi^ts than most of his congregation could un- 
derstand, be looked to this face to understand 
him, and, lo ! it bad quite understood him, and 
was beaming with int^ligence. 

From tt help and an encouragement it became 
a comfort and a delight to him. 

On lea.Ting the pulpit and cooling, he remem- 
bered its owner was no angel, hut a woman of 
tlie world, and had pat to him frivolous ques- 

■The illusion, however, was so beoutiful that 
Leonard, b^ng an imaginative man, was unwil- 
ling to dispel it by coming into familiar contact 
with Mrs. Gannt. So he used to make his as- 
sistant visit her, and receive her when she came 
to confess, which was very rarely ; for she was 
discouraged by her first reception. 

Brother Leonard hyed in a sort of dwarf mon- 
astery, consisting of two cottages, an oratory, and 
a sepiilchre. The two latter were old, but the 
cottages had been built e^ipressly for him and 
another seminary priest who bad been invited 
from France. Inside, these cottages vrere little 
more than cells ; only the bigger had a kitchen, 
which was a glorious place compared with the 
parlor ; for it was illuminated with bright pewter 
plates, copper vessels, brass candlesticks, and a 
nice clean woman, with a plidn gown kilted over 
a quilted silk petticoat— Betty Scarf, an old serv- 
ant of Mrs, Gaunt's, who had married, and was 
now the widow Gough. 

She stood at the gate one day as Mrs. Gaunt 
drove by, and conrtesied, aB beaming, 

Mrs. Gaunt stopped the carriage, and made 
some kind and patronizing inquiries about her-, 
' and it ended in Betty asking her to come in and 
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ses hei' pkce. Mrs. Gaunt looked a little shy at 
that, and did not move. "Nay, they are botfi 
abroad till supper-time," said Betty, reading her 
in a moment by the light of sex. Then Mrs. 
Gaunt smiled and got out ofher carriage. Betty 
took her in and showed her every thing in doors 
and out. Mrs. Gaunt looked mighty demure and 
dignifieJ, hut scanned every thing closely, only 



vapors. 



But, doubtless, angels come and bright- 



"Kot alwap," said Betty. "I do see him 
with his heail in his hand by the hour, and hear 
him Eigh ever so loud as I pass the door. Why, 
one day he was fain to have me and my spinning- 
whe^ aside him. Says he, ' Let me hear thy 
busy wheel, and see iheepiy it.' 'And welcome,' 
says I. So I sat iu his room, and span, and he 
sat a gloating of me as if he had never seen a 
woman spin hemp afore (he is a very simple 
man) ; atid presently says he — but what signilies 
what Se said?" 

" Nay, Betty, if yon please. I am much in- 
terested in him. He preaches so divinely." 

"Ay," s^d Betty, "that's his gift. But a 
poor trenehei^raan ; and I declare I'm ashamed 



but a 



it all the vittels that m 



n here, and n 



t what did he say to you that tune?" 
asked Mrs. Gaunt, a little impatiently. 

Betty cudgeled her memory. ' ' Well, says he, 
' My da,ughter' (the poor soul always callB mo his 
dai^t^r, and me old enough to be his mother 
mostly), says he, ' how comoa it that you ai 
never wearied nor cast down, and yet you bi 
serve a, sinner like yourself; bat I do often droop 
in my Master's service, and He ia the lord of 
heaven and earth ?' Says I, ' I'll tell ye, sir — be- 
cause ye don't eat enough o' vittels.'" 
"Whatananswerl" 

" Why, 'tis the truth, dame. And says I, ' If 
I was to be always fasting, lifee as you be, d'ye 
think I shoidd have the heart to work from mi 
till n%ht T Now, wasn't I right ?" 

"I don't know till I hear what answer 

made," siud Mrs. Gannt, with mean caution. 

" Oh, he shook his heiul, and said he ate w 

td food enow (poor simplebody!), but drank 

little of grace divine. That was his word." 

Mrs. Gaunt was a good deal struck and af- 
fected hy this revelation, and astonished ac the 
slighting tone ]Jetty took in speaking of so re- 
markable a man. The saying that " No tnan is 
a hero to his volet" was not yet cnrrent, or per- 
haps she would have heen less surprised at that. 
"Alas! poor man," said she, "and is it so? 
To hear him, I thou^t his soul was home up 
night and day by angels' pinions — " 

The widow interrupted her. ^'Ay, yon hear 
Mm preach, and it is like God's trumpet mostly, 
and so much I say for him in ell companies. 
But I see him directly after ; he totters into this 
veiT room, and sits lum down palo and panting, 
and one time like to swoon, and another all for 
crying, and then he is ever so dull and sad for 
the whole afternoon." 

"And nobody knows this hut you? Youhave 
got my old petticoat still, I see. I must look you 
up another." 

" You are very good, dame, I am sure. Twill 



ome amiss ; I've only this for Sundays and 

Ko, my lady, not a aonl but me and you; 

lot one as tells tales out of doors ; but I 

don't mind you, dame ; you are ray old mistress, 

■ discreet woman. 'Twill go no farther than 

Mrs. Gaunt told her she might rely on that. 
The widow then inquireil after Mrs. Gannt's lit- 
tle girl, and admired her dress, and described her 
own ailments, and poured out a continuous stream 
of topics bearing no affinity to each other except 
that they were all of them not worth mention- 
and all the while she thus discoursed, Mrs. 
Gaunt's thoughtful eyes looked straight over the 
chatterhox's white cap, and explored vacancy ; 
and by-and-by slie broke the current of twaddle 
with the air of a camelopard marching across a 
running gutter. 

"Betsy Gough," said she, "I am thinking." 

Mrs. Gough was struck dumb by an announce- 

ent so singular. 

" I have heard, and I have read, that great, 

id pious, and learned men are often to seek in 
little simple things, ench as plain bodies have at 
their fingers' ends. So now, if you and I conld 
only leach him something for all he has taught 
i. And, to be sure, wo ought to be kind to him 

we can ; for oh I Betty, my woman, 'lis a poor 
vanity to go and despise the great, and the learn- 
ed, and die sainted, because, forsooth, we find 
them out in some one little weakness, we that 
are all made up of weaknesses and defects. So, 
now, I sit me down in this very chair — so. And 
sit you there. Now let us, you and me, look at his 
room quietly all over, and see what is wanting. " 

"First and foremost, methinks this window 
should be filled with geraniums and jessamine, 
and so fardi. With all Ms learning, perhaps ho 
has to be taught, the color of fiowers and golden 
green leaves, with the sun shining through, how 
it sootiies the eye and relieves the spirits I yet 
every woman born knoivs thaL Then do but see 
this bsre table I a. purple cloth on that, I say. " 

" Which he will fling it out of liie window, I 

""Nay, for I'll embroider a cross in the mid- 
dle with gold briud. Then a rose-colored hhnd 
would not be amiss ; and there must be a good 
mirror facing the window but ndeed if 1 had 
my way, I'd paint these horrid walls the first 



" How you run on dame Bless vonr heart, 
yon'd turn his den into a pal ice hewoi t suffer 
that ; he's all for self morUfical o i, poor simple 
soul.*' 

I at once, I did not mean," said 
Mrs. Gaunt; "but by little and btlle, you know. 
_ n with the flowers : God mode 
them ; and so, to be sure, he will not spurn (ftew." 

Betty began to enter into iJie plot. "Ay, ay," 
said she; "the flowers first, and so creep on. 
But naught will avail to make a man of him so 
long as he eats but of eggs and garden-stuff, like 
the boasts of the fidd, ' that to-day are, and to- 
morrow are cast into the oven.' " 

Mrs. Gaunt smiled at this ambitious attempt 
of the widow to apply Scripture. Then she said, 
rather timidly, "Could you make Ms eggs into 
omelets, and so pound in a little moat with your 
small herbs ? I dare say he would bo none the 
wiser,andhesobentonhighandheavenlytliines." 
"You may take your oath of that." 
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"Well, then. And I shall send rou some 
Btoek from ihe cosilc, and you can cook liis veg- 
etables in good strong graiy, nnbeknown." 

Tho widow Gongh chuckled aloud. 

" Bnt stay," said Mrs. Gaunt ; " for ub to play 
the womaa so, and delude a saint for his mere 
bodily weal — will it not be a sin, and a sacrilege 
to boot?" 

"Let that flea slick in the wall," said Betty, 
contemptnouEly. " Find you the meat, and I'll 
find the decat; for he is as poor as a rat into 
the bargain. Nay, nay, God Almighty will never 
have the heart to burn us two for such a trifle. 
Why, 'lis no more than cheating a froivard child 
taking 's physic." 

Mrs. Gflont got into her carriage and went 
home, thmkiog all the way. What she had heard 
filled her with feelings strangely but sweetly com- 
posed of venemtion and pity. In that Leonard 
was a great orator and a high-minded priest, she 
revered him ; in that he was solitary and sad, she 
pitied him ; in that he wanted common sense, 
she felt like a mother, and must take him nnder 
her wing. All trne women love to protect ; per- 
haps it is ft part of the great maternal element ; 
but to protect a man, and yet look up to hira, 
this is delicious. 

Leonard, in troth, was one of those high-strung 
men who pay tor their periods of religious rap- 
ture hy hours of melancholy. This oscillation 
of the spirits in eKtraordinaiy men appears to he 
more or less a law of nature, and this the widow 
Gongh was not aware of. 

The veiy nest Sunday, while he 
ing, she and Mrs. Oannt's gardener were filling 
his bow window with flower-pots, tho flowers in 
full bloom and leaf. The said window was large, 
and had a broad sill outside, and, inside, one- o" 
tlie old-fashioned high window-seats that foDoi 
the shape of the window. Mrs. Gaunt, who did 
nothing by hah-es, sent np a cartload of flower- 
pots, and Betty and tlje gardener arranged al 
least eighty of them, small and great, inside and 
outside the window. 

When Leonard returned from preaching, Bet- 
ty wos at the door to watch. He came past thf 
window with his hands on his breast, and his 
eyes on the gronnd, and never saw the flowers in 
his own window. Betty was disgusted. How- 
wer, she followed him stealthily as he went to 
Mb room, and she heard a profound "Ahl" hnrst 
from him. 

She bustled in and found turn standing in i 
raptnre, with the blood mantling in his palt 
cheeks, and his dark eyes glowing. 

"Now blessed be the heart that hath conceived 
this thing, and the hand that hath done it," saii 
he. "My poor room is a bower of roses, al 
beaaty and fragrance." And he sat dowi 



cued his noble features exquisitely. 

Widow Gough, red with gratified pride, stood 
watching him and admiring him ; but, indeed, 
she often admired him, though she had got '" ' - 

way of decrying him. 



Butal 






tiosity, that being a defect she was fn 
self. "Ye don't osk me who sent i 
she, reproachfully. 

"Nay, nay," said lie, "pvithce do 



vant of cu- 
i from her- 



Divine, then, " said Betty, roughly. "Which 
I suppose you means 'guess.' " 

"Nay, but let me be quiet a while," said he. 
imploringly ; " let me sit down and fency that I 
holy man, and some angol hath turned my 
into a Paradise. " 

io more an angel than I am," said the prac- 
tical widow. " But, now I think on't, j'ai e not 
t« know who 'twas. Them as sent them they 
bade roe hold my tongue." 

This was not true ; but Betty, being herself 
given to nnwise revelations and superfluous se- 
crecy, chose suddenly to assume that this husi- 
iBs was to be clandestine. 
The priest turned his eye inward and medita- 
ted. " I see who it is," said he, with an air of 
absolute conviction. " It must be tbe lady who 
s always when I preach, and her fece like 
other ; it beams with divine intelligence. I 
will make her all the return we poor priests can 
make to our benefactors. I wDl pray for her soul 
here among the flowers God has made, and she 
has given his servant to glorify his dwelling. My 
daughter, you may retire." 

This last with surprising, gentle dignity: so 
Betty went off rather abashed, and avenged her- 
self by aduiteroting tho holy man's innutrilious 
food with Mrs. Gaunt's good gravy, while he pray- 
ed fervently for her elernal weal among tho flow- 
ers she had given him. 

Now Mrs. Gaunt, after eight years of married 
life, was too sensible and dignified a woman to 
make a romantic mysteiy out of nothing. She 
concealed the gravy, because there secrecy was 
neeesBary, but she never dreamed of hiding that 
she had sent her spiritual adviser a load of flow- 
ers. She did not tell her neighbors, for she was ■ 
not ostentatious, but she told her husband, who 
grunted, bnt did not object. 

But Betty's nonscuBe lent an air of romance 
and mystery that was well adapted to captivate 
the imagination of a young, ardent, and solitary 
spirit like Leonard. 

He would have called on the lady he suspect- 
ed, and thanked her for her kindness. But this 
he feared would be unwelcome, since she chose 
to be his unknown benefectress. It would be ill 
tasle in him to tell her he had found her out : it 
might offend her sensibihty, and then she would 

He kept his gratitude, therefore, to himself, 
and did not cool it by nttemnce. He often sat 
among the flowers in a sweet reverie, enjoying 
their color and fragrance; and sometimes he 
would shut his eyes, and call up the angelical iace 
vrith great celestial up-turned orbs, and Emcy it 
flmongherownflowers,andthequeenoftheraall. 

These day-dreams did not at that time inter- 
fere with his religious duties. They only took 
the place of those occasional hours, when, partly 
by the reaction consequent on great religions fer- 
vor, partly through exhaustion of the body weak- 
ened by fiists, partly hy the natural delicacy of 
hisflbre and the tenderness of his disposition, hia 
soul used to be sad. 

By-and-by these languid hours, sad no longer, 
became sweet and dear to him. He had some- 
thing so interesting to think of, to dream about. 
He hod a Madonna that cared for him in secret. 

She was human, but good, beautiful, and wise. 
She tame to his sermons, and understood every 
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" And she knows me better than I know mj-- 
Belf," said he: "since I had these flowers from 
her hand I am anothor man." 

One daj he came into his room and found two 
wiitering-pots there. One was lurge, and had a 
lose to it; the other small, and with a plam 

"Ah!" said he; and colored with dehght lie 
rolled Betty, unii askeil her who hod brought 

"ilow should I know ?" said she, roi^hlj "I 
dare say they dropped from heaven, f-oe, there 
is a cross painted on 'em in gold letters. " 

"And so there is !"said Leonard, and crossed 
himself. 

"That moans nobody is to use thera but jou, 
I trow," said Betty, rather crossly. 

The priest's cheeic colored high. "I will use 
them this instant," said be. "I will rcTire my 
drooping children, as tliey have revived me." 
And he caught up a waterii^pot with ardor. 

" What, with the sun hot npon 'em ?" scream- 
ed Betty. "Well, saving your presence, you are 

"Why, good Betty, 'tis the sun that makes 
them faint, " objected the piieat, timidly, and with 
the utmost humility of manner, though Betty's 
tone would have irritated a smaller mind. 

"Well, well,"sa!d she, softening; "but ye see 
it never rains with a hot sun, and the flowers they 
know that, and look to be watered after Nature, 
or else they take it amiss. Tou, and aU your 
sort, sir, yon think to be stronger than Nnlnre ; 
yon do fiist and pray all day, and won't kiolt a 
woman in tJie face like other men ; and now yow 
wants to water the very flowers at noon." 

"Bet^,"Baid Leonard, smiling, "I yield to 
thy superior wisdom, and I will water them at 
mom and eve. In truth we have ijl much to 
ieam : let us try and teach one another as kindly 

"I wish you'd teach me to be ns humble as 
you be, " blurted out Betty, with something verr 
like a sob ; "and moro respectful to my betters,'' 
added she, angrily. 

Watering the flowers she had given him be- 
came a solace and a delight to the solitary priest : 
he always watered them with his own hands, and 
felt quite paternal over them. 

One evening Mrs. Gannt rode by with Griffith 
and saw him watering ihem. His tail figure, 
graceful, though inclined to stoop, bent over tliem 
with feminine delicacy, and the simple act, which 
would have been nothing in vulgar hands, seemed 
to Mrs. Gaunt so earnest, tender, and ddicata in 
him, that her eyas filled, and she murmured, 
" Poor Brother Leonard." 

"Why, what's wrong with him now?" asked 
Griffith, a little peevishly. 

" That was him watering his flowers." 

"Ob, is that all?" said Griffith, carelessly. 

Leonardsaid to hhnsolf, "I go too little abroad 
among my people. " He made a little round, and 
it ended in Hernsbaw Casile. 

Mrs. Gaunt was ont, 

lie looked disappointed ; so the servant sug- 
gested (hat perhaps she was in the Dame's 
Hannt i he pointed to the grove. 

Leonard followed his direction, and soon found 
himself, for the first time, in that sombre, solemn 



It was a hoc stunmer day, and the grove utis 
delicious. It was also a place well suited to die 
imaginative and religious mind of the Italian. 

He walked slowly to and fro, in religious med- 
itation. Indeed, he had nearly thought out his 
next sermon, when his meditative eye happened 
to fall on a terrestrial object that startled and 
thriUed him. Yet it was only a lady's glove. It 
lay at the foot of a rude wooden seat beneath a 
gigantic pine. 

He stooped and picked it up. He opened the 
little fingers, and called up in fancy the white 
and tapering hand that glove could fit. He laid 
the glove softly on his own palm, and eyed it 
witli dreamy tenderness. "So diis is the hand 
that hath solaced my loneliness, "said he: "n 
hand fair as that angelic lace, and sweet as the 
kind heart that doeth good by stealth." 

Then, forgetting for a moment, as lofty spirits 
will, the difference between menm and tutuo, he 
put the Utile glove in his bosom, and paced 
thoughtfully home through the woods, that were 
separated from the grove only by one meadow ; 
and so he missed the owner of the glove, for she 
had returned home while he was meditating in 
her &vorite haunt. 

Leonard, among his other accomplishmonta, 
could draw and paint with no mean sl:ill. In 
one cj those hours that used lo be of mehmcholy, 
but now were hours of dreamy complacency, he 
took out his pencils and endeavored to sketch 
the inspired fiwe that he had learned to preach 
1«, and now to dweU on with gratitude. 

Clearly as he saw it before him, he could not 
reproduce it to his own satisfaction. 

After many failures, he got very near the mark; 
yet still something was wonting. 

Then, as a last resource, he actually took his 
sketch lo church with him, and in preaching 
made certain pauses, and, with a very few touch- 
es, pei-fected the likeness; then, on his return 
home, threw himself on his knees and prayed for- 
giveness of God with many sighs and tears, and 
hid the sacrilegious drawing ont of his own sight. 

Two days after he was at work coloring it, 
and the hours flew by like minutes as he laid 
the mellow, melting tints on with infinite cara 
and delicacy. Labor ipse voluptns. 

Mi's. Gaunt heard Leonard had called on her 
in person. She was pleased at that,- and it en- 
couraged her lo carry ont her whole design. 

Accordingly, one aflenioon, when she knew 
Leonard would be at vespers, she sent on a load.- 
ed pony-cart, and followed it on horseback. 

Then it was all hurry-scurry with Betty and 
her to get their dark deeds done before their 

These good creatures set the mirror opposite 
the flowery window, and so made the room a 
very bower. They fixed a magnificent crucifix 
of ivory and gold over the mantel-piece, and 
they took away his hassock of rushes and substi- 
tated a prie-iieu of rich crimson velvet. All 
that remained was to put their bine cover, with 
its golden cross, on the table. To do this, bow- 
ever, they had to remm'e the priest's papers and 
things : they wei-e covered with a baize cloth. 
Mrs. Gannt felt them under it. 

" But perhaps iie wiU be nngiy if we moi"ehi] 
papers," said she. 
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"Not lie," said Betty. "Ho hna no secrets 
from God or man." 

"Well,Jwon't take it on me," said Mrs. 
Gflunt, merrily. "I leave that to jou." And 
she tamed her back and settled the mirror of- 
fieionsly, leaving all the other responsibilities to 
Botty. 

The sturdy widow laughed at hor scruples, 
and whipped off the cloth without ceremony. 
But soon hor laugh slopped mighty short, and 
she uttered an exclamation. 

" What is tlie matter J" eaid Mrs. Gaunt, turn- 
ing her head sharply round. 

"A wench's ^ove, as I'm a living sinner," 
groaned Betty. 

A poor litUe glove lay on the table, and both 
n-omen eyed ic Uke basiKsks it moment. Then 
Betty ponnced on it and examined it with the 
fierce keenness of her sex in such conjunctures, 
searching for a name or a clew. 

Owing to this rapidity, Mrs. Gaunt, who stood 
at some distance, had not lime to observe the 
button on (he glove, or she would have recog- 
nized her own property. 

" He have had a hussy with him unbeknown," 
said Betty, "and she have left her glove. 'Tis 
easy to get in by the window and out again. 
Only let me catch her. Ill tear her eyes ont, 
And give him my mind. I'll have no young hua- 
sies creeping in an' out where I be." 

Thus spoke the simple woman, venting her 
coarse domestic jealousy. 

The gentlewoman said nothing, but a strange 
Ifeeling traversed her heart for the first Ume in 
her life. 

Ic was a little chill, it was o little ache, it was 
a little sense of sickness ; none of these violent, 
yet, all distinct. And all about what? After 
this curious, novel spasm at the heart, she began 
to be ashamed of herself for having had --'- - 

Betty held her out the glove ; and then she 
recognized it, nnd turned as red as fire. 

' ' You know whose 'tis ?" said Betty, keenly. 

Mrs. Gaunt was on her guard in a moment. 
" Why, Betty," iaii she, " for shame ! 'tis somt 
penitent hath left her glove after confession. 
Would yon belie a good man for that ? Oh fie ;' 

"Humph!" said Betty, donbtfnlly. "Then 
why keep it under cover? Kow you can read, 
dame ; let ns see if there isn't a letter or so writ 
hy the hand as owns this very glove." 

Mrs. Gaont declined, with cold dignity, to pry 
Into Brother Leonard's manuscripts. 

Her eye, however, darted sidelong at them, 
and told another tale ; and, if she had been there 
alone, perhaps the daughter of Eve would havi 
predominated. 

Betty, inflamed by the glove, rummaged thi 
papers in rearch of female handwriting. She 
could lell that from a man's, though she could 
not read wther. 

But there is a handwriting that the most ig- 
norant can read at sight, and so Betty's research- 
es were not in vain : hidden under several sheets 
of paper she found a pictm^. She gave hut 
glance at it, and screamed out, " There, didn't I 
tell you? Here she is! the brazen, red-hau«d- 
Lawk a daisy! whv, ' " 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Me!" cried Mrs. Gaunt, in 
then she ran to the picture, and at sight of it 
every other sentiment gave way for a moment to 
gratified vanity. "Nay," said she, beaaiinj 
and blushing, "I was never half so beautiful 
What heavenly eyes !" 

"The fellows to 'em be in your onu head, 



dami 






ing is believing, " said Mrs, Gaunt, gayly, 
, moment she was at the priest's miLTor, 
and inspected her eyes minutely, cocking her 
head this way and that. She ended by shaking 
it, and saying " Nay ; he has flattered them pro- 
di^ously." 

" Not a jot," said Betty. " If you could see 
yonrself in chapel, you do turn 'em up just so, 
and the white shows all romid." Then she tap- 
ped the picture with her finger : "Oh them 
eyes ! Ihey were never made for the good of hia 
soul, poor simple man." 

Betty said rfiis with sudden gravity ; and now 
Mrs, Gaunt began lo feel very awkward. "Mr. 
Gaunt would give fifty pounds tor this," said 
she, to gain time ; and, while she uttered that 
sentence, she whipped on her armor. 

"I'll tell you what I think," said she, calmly; 
" he wished to paint a Madonna : end he must 
take some woman's lace to aid his fancy. All 
the painters are driven to that. So he just look 
the hest that came to hand, and that is not say- 
ing mucli, for this ia a rare ill-Ihvored parish ; 
and he has made an angel of her — a very angel. 
There, hide Me away again, or I shall long for 
Me— (o show to my husband. I must be go- 
ing ; I wouldn't be caught here now fur a pen- 



it yet.) 

" Humph!'' stai Mrs. Gaunt, "I hare done 
all I can for him, and perhaps more than I 
ought. But there's nothing to hinder you from 
coming to me. Ill be aa good as my word ; and 
I have an old Paduasoy besides ; you can do 
something with it, perhaps." 

"You are very good, dame," said Betty, 
conrtesying. 

Mrs. Gaunt then himied away, and Betty 
looked after her veiy expressively, and shook hw 
head. She had a female instinct that mischief 
was brewing. 

Mrs. Gaunt went home in a reverie. 

At the gate she found her husband, and asked 
him to take a torn in the garden with her. 

He complied ; and she intended to tell him a 
portion, at least, of what had occurred. She 
began timidly, after this fashion — "My dear, 
Brother Leonard is so grateful for yonr flowers," 
and then hesitated. 

" I'm sure he is veiy welcome," said Griffith. 
" Why doesn't he sup with ns and be sociable, 
as rather Francis used? Invite him; let hiia 
know he will be welcome." 

Mrs. Gaunt blushed, and objected, " He never 

"Well, well, every man to his taste," said 
Griffith, in^fferently, and proceeded to talk to 
her about his farm, and a sorre! mare with a 
white mane and toil that he had seen, and 
thought it would suit her. 
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She hnmotod him, and affeeted a great inter- 
est in all this, and had not the eonrage to force 
the other topic on. 

Next Snnday morning, after a veiy silent 
breakfast, ahe burst oat, almost violently, " Grif- 
fith, I shall go to the parish church with jou, 
and then we will dine Jogoiher afterward." 

"You don't mean it, Katef" said he, de- 
Ughled. 

" Ay, but I do. Although you refused lo go 
to chapel with me, " 

They went to church together, and Mrs. 
Gaimt's appearance tliere created no small sen- 
EOtion. She was conscious of that, but hid it, 
and conducted herself admirably. Her mind 
seemed entirely ^ven to the service, and to a 
dull sermon that followed. 

But at dinner she broke out, "Well, give me 
j*Dur cliurch for a sleeping draught. You all 
slumbered, mora or less ; those that survived the 
drowsy, droning prayers, sank under the dry, 
dtdl, dreary discourse. Ton snored, for one." 
"Nay, Ihope not, my dear," 
"You did, then, as loud as your bass fiddle." 
"And you sat there and lot me!" said Griffith, 
reproachfully. 

" To be sure I did. I was too good a wife, 
and too good a Christian, to wake you. Sleep is 
good for the body, and twaddle is not good fbr 
the soul. I'd have slept too, if 1 could ; but, 
with me going to chapel, I'm not used to sleep 
at that time o' day. You can't sleep, and Broth- 
er Leonard speaking. " 

In the aflwnoon came Mrs. Cough, all in her 
best. Mrs. Gaunt had her into her bedroom, 
and gave her the promised petticoat, and the old 
Paduasoy gown ; and then, as ladies will, when 
their Iiand is once in, added first one thing, and 
then another, till there was quite a large bnndle. 
"But how is it you are hete so soon?" asked 
Mrs. Gaunt. 

"Oh, we had next lo no sermon to-day. He 
couldn't niake no hand of it ; dawdled on a bit ; 
then ga,ve iis his blessing, and bundled us out." 
' ' Then Tve lost nothing, " said Mrs. Gaunt. 
"Not you. Well, I don't know. Mayhap if 
yon had been there he'd have preached his best. 
Butjlal wo weren't worth it.' 

At this conjecture Mrs. Gaunt's face burned ; 
hut she said nothing ; only she cut the interview 
short, and dismissed Betty with her bundle. 

As Betty crossed the landing, Mrs. Gaunt's 
new lady's-maid, Caroline Ryder, stepped acci- 
dentally, on purpose, out of an adjoining room, 
in which she had been lurking, and lifted her 
black brows in affected surprise. "What, are 
you going lo strip the honse, my woman ?" said 
she, quietly. 

Betty put down the bundle, and set her arm 
akimbo. "There is none on't stolen, anyway, 
eaid she. 

Caroline's hlock eyes flashed fire at this, and 
her cheek lost color ; but she parried the innnen- 
do skillfully. 

"Taking my perquisites on the sly, Ihatis not 
so very fiir fi^ steahng." 

" Oh, thei'e's plenty left for you, my fine lady. 
Besides, you don't want hir ; you can set your 
cap at the master, they say. I'm too old for 
that, and too honest into the bargain." 

" Too iil-favored, you mean, ye old harcidnn," 
S(ud Ryder, contemptuously. 



hereafter to be dealt with, 
Betty's thrust went home, and the pdr were 
mortal enemies from that hour. 

Mrs. Gaunt came down from her room dia- 

imposed ; from that she became restless and 

irritable; so much so, indeed, that, at last, Mr, 

Gaunt told her, good-hnmoredly enough, if going 

church made her ill (meaning peevish), sha 

go to chapeL "Yon nra right," said 






Thent 



It her post in good 



The preacher cast an anxious glance around 
I see if she was there. Her quick eye saw that 
glance, and it gave her a demure pleasnre. 
This day he was more eloquent than ever, and 
e delivered a heantiful passage concernmg those 
iho do good in secret. In nitering these elo- 
uent sentences, his cheek glowed, and he could 
ot deny himself the pleasure of looking down at 
the lovely face that was turned up to him. Prob- 
ably his look was more expressive than he in- 
nded : tlie celestial eyes sank nnder it, and 
jre abashed, and the feir cheek burned ; and 
en so did Leonard's at that. 
Thus subtly yet effectually did these two minds 
mmunicate in a crowd, that never noticed nor 
spected the dehcate interchange of sentiment 
at was going on under their very eyes. 
In a general way compliments did not seduce 
Mrs. Gaunt : she was well used to them, for ono 
thing. But to be praised in that sacred edifice, 
and from the pnlpit, and by such an orator as 
Leonard, and to he praised in words so sacred 
and beautiful that the ears around her drank 
them with delight, all this made her heart beat, 
and tilled her with soft and sweet complacencj;. 
And then to be thanked in public, yet, as it 
were, clandestinely, this gratified the forlive ten- 
dency of women. 

There was no irritability this afternoon, bnt a 
gentle radiance that diffused itself on all around, 
and mado the whole household happy, especially 
Griffith, whose pipe she filled, for once, with her 
own white hand, and talked dogs, horses, calres, 
hinds, cows, politics, markets, hay, to please him, 
and seemed interested in them all. 

But the next day she changed— ill at ease, and 
oat of spirits, and could settle to nothing. 

It was very hot, fbr one thing ; and, altogether, 
a sort of lassitude and distaste for every thing 
overpowered her, and she retired into the greve, 
and sat languidly on a seat with half-closed eyes. 
But her meditations were no longer so calm 
and speculative as heretofbre. She E)und her 
mind constantly recurring to one person, and, 
above all, to the discovery she had made of her 
portrait In his possession. She had turned it oflf 
to Betty Gough ; but hero, in her calm solitude 
and umbrageous twilight, her mind crept out of 
its cave, like wild and timid things at dusk, and 
whispered to her heart that Leonard perhaps ad- 
miral her more than was safe or prudent. 

Then this alarmed her, yet caused her a secret 
complacency ; and that, her furtive satisfaction, 
alarmed her sliil more. 

Now, while she sat thus absorbed, she heard a 

gentle fbotstcp coming near. She looked np, and 

there was Leonard close to her, standing meekly 

with his arms crossed npon his bosom. 

His being there so pat upon her thoughts 
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^ared her ant of her habitual gelf-command. 
She stalled up with a faint cry, and stood pant- 
ing, as if about to fl<r, with ber beautiful eyes 
turned large upon him. 

He put forth a deprecating hand, and soothed 
her, "Forgivema,madam,"Baidhe,"Ihave un- 
awares intruded on yoar priyacy ; I will retire. " 

"Nay," said she, Mteringly, "jou are wel- 



But n 






ilw 



■tied;" then, recovering herself, "Excuse my ill 
manners. "Tin so strange you should eome to 
me here, of all places." 

"Nay, my daughter, " said the priest, "not so 
tery strange: contemplative minds love such 
places. Calling one day to see yon, I found this 
sweet and solemn grove, the like I never saw in 
England ; and to-day I returned in hqies to profit 
by it. Do bnt look around at these tall columns ; 
liow calm, how reverend ! Tls God's own tem- 
ple, not built with hands." 

"Indeed it is," said Mrs. Gaunt, eiimestly. 
Then, tike a woman as she was, "So you came to 

Leonard blushed. " I did not design to return 
■without paying my respects to her who owns this 
temple, and is worthy of it ; nay, I beg you not 
to think me ungrateful. " 

Hie humility, and gentle but earnest voice, 
made Mrs. Gaunt ashamed of her petulance. She 
smiled sweetly, and loolied pleiased. Howevei 
ere Umg, she attacked him again. "Fathi 
Francis nsed to visit ns often," said she. "N 
made friends with my hosband, too. And I nevi 
lacked an adviser while he mas here." 

Leonard looked so confused at this second n 
proach that Mr«. Gaunt regretted having ottered 
it. Then he said himibly that !Francis wa; a 
secular priest, whereas he was convent-bred. He 
added that by his years and experience Francis 
was better littedto advise persons of her age and 
seX in matters secular than lie was. He con- 
cluded timidly that he was ready, nevertheless, 
to t^y and advise her, but could not, in such mat- 
ters, assume the authoritr that belongs to age 
and knowledge of the world. 

"Nay, nay," said she, earnestly, "guide and 
direct my sold, and I am content " 
He said, yes ; that was his duty and his right. 
Then, after a little hesitation, which at once 
let her know what was coming, he began to thank 
her, with infinite grace and sweetness, for her 
kindness to bim. 

She looked him full in the face, and said she 
was not aware of any kindness she had shown 
him worth speafeing of. 

"That but shows," said he, "how natural it 
is to you to do acts of goodness. My po( 
is a very bower now, and I am happy ii 
tised to feel very sad there at time^ but your 
hand has cared me." 

Mrs. Gaunt colored beautifully. " You make 
me ashamed," Said she, "Things are come te 
a pass indeed if a lady may not send a few flow- 
ers and things to her spiritual father without 
being — thanked for it. And oh I sir, what i " 
earthly flowers compared «-ilh those blossoms 
the soul you have shed so liberally over us f Our 
Immortal parts were all asleep when you 
here, and waked them by the fire of your words. 
Eloquence! 'twas a thing I had read of, but 
heard, nor thought to hoar. Methought tl 
Mors and poets of the Chnrch were all lu their 



graves this thousand years, and she must go all 
the way to heaven that would hear the soul's 

ue music. But I know better now." 

Leonard colored high with pleasure. "Such 
praise from yon is loo sweet," he muttered. " I 
must not court it. The heart is full of vanity." 
And he deprecated farther eulogyby a movement 
of the hand extremely refined, and, in fact, rather 
feminine. 

Deferring to his wish, Mrs, Gannt glided to 
other matters, and mas naturally led to speak of 
prospects of their Church, and the possibility 
reconverting these islands. This had been 
dream of her young heart ; but maniago and 
maternity, and the universal coldness with which 
the subject had been received,had chilled her so, 
that of late years she had almost ceased to spenk 
of it. Even Leonard, on a former occasion, had 
listened coldly to her; hut now his heart was 
open to her. He was, in fact, quite as enthusi- 
astic on this point as ever she had been ; and 
then he had digested his aspirations into clearer 
forms. Not only had he resolved that Great 
Britain must be converted, but had planned the 
way to do it. His cheek glowed, his eyes 
gleamed, and he poured out his hopes and his 
plans before her with an eloquence that few mor- 
tals could have reasted. 

As for this, his hearer, she was quite carried 
away by it. She joined herself to his plans on 
ihaspot; she bcgged,wilh tears in her eyes, to 
be permitted to support hhn in this great caufa. 
She devoted to it her substance, her inflasnce, 
and eveiy gift that God had ^ven her : the honra 
passed like minniea in this high converse ; and, 
when the tinkling of the little bell at a distance 
summoned him to vespers, he left her with a 
gentle regret he scarcely tried to conceal, and she 
went slowly in like one in a dream, and tlie world 
seemed dead (o her forever. 



1, when Mrs. Eydcr, ccmbing out 
her long hair, gave one inadvertent trig, the fair 
enthusiast came back to earth, and asked her, 
rather sharply, who her head was running on. 

Kyder, a very handsome young woman, with 
fine bhick eves, made no reply, but only drew her 
breath audiLy hard. 

I do not i-ery much wonder at that, nor at my 
having to answer that question for Mrs. liyder, 
for her head was at that moment ranning, like 
any other woman's, on the man she was in lova 
with. 

And the man she was in love with was the 
husband of the lady whoso hair she was comb- 
ing, and mho put her that cuiious question — 
plump. 



CHAPTER XVin. 
This Carohne Ryder was a character almost 
impossible to present so as to enable the reader 
to recognize her should she cross his path, so 
great mas the contradiction between mhat she 
was and mhat she seemed, and so perfect was the 



She looked a respectable young spinster, with 
a grace of manner beyond her station, and a de- 
cency and propriety of demeanor that inspired 
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husband by muliial consent ; and she had had 
many lovers, each of whom she had loved ardent- 
ly—for a Dttle while. She was a woman that 
brought to bear upon foolish, culpable loi'es a 
mental power that would have adorned the wool- 

The 



an invaluable servant, she got one directly, anfl 
was off to fresh pastures. 

A female rake, bat with the air of a voiy pruda. 

Still the IcLcnej and prcpnely of her demean, 
or were not allhvpoori y hut half hvpociisy and 
halt 1 born aud inslinLtive good taste and gotd 




made it advisable to break with the reigning f,i- 
(-orile, she set to work 10 Cool him doivn by de- 
liberata coldness, sullenneas, insolence, and gen- 
erally succeeded. But if he was incurable, she 
never heialaled as to her course ; she smiled again 
on him and looked out fbr another place : being 



As dangerous a creature to herself and others 
as ever tied on a bonnet. 

On her arrival at Hernshaw Caslle she cast her 
eyes round to see what there was to fall in lovo 
with, atld observed the gamekeeper, Tom Lei- 
cesler. She gare him a smile or two that won 
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Ma heart, bat there she stopped] for sooi 
ruddy cheek, brown eyes, manly pi'opoi-tiona, and 
equare shoulders of her master attracted this con- 
noiseeur in masculine beauty. And then hi! 
manner vres so genial and hearty, witli a smile 
for every body. Mrs. Hyder eyed him demurely 
day by day, and ofien opened a. window slyiy 
>raleli him unseen. 

From that she got to throwing herself in his 
way, and this with such art lliat he neier die- 
covfred it, though he fell in with her about the 
house six limes as oflen as ho met hia mfo oi 
any other inmate. 

ijhe had already studied his character, and, 
whether she arrangedto meet him full or to cros! 
him, it was always nith a courtesy and a sun- 
shiny smile. He smiled on her in his tnrn, an^ 
felt a certain pleasure at sight of her, fbr he loved 
to see people bright and cheerM about him. 

Then she did, of her own accord, what no oth- 
er master on earth would have persnaded her to 
do — looked over his linen ; sewed on battons for 
hira ; and sometimes the artful jade deliberately 
cut a button off a clean shirt, and then came to 
him and sewed it on during wear. This brought 
about a contact none knew better than she how 
to manage to a man's undoing. The eyelashes 
lowered over her work, deprecating, yet inviting 
— the twenty stitches, when six wrold have done 
— the one coy glance at leaving. All this soft 
witchcraft beset GriMth Gaunt, and told on him, 
but not as yet in the way his inamorata intended. 
"Katfi," said he one day, "that girl of yours is 
worth her weight in gold." 

"Indeed!" said MiB. Gaunt, frigidly; "Ihave 
not discovered it. " 

When Caroline fonnd that her master was sin- 
gle-hearted, and loved his wife too well to look 
elsewhere, instead of hating him, she began to 
love him more seriously, and to hate hia wife, 
that haughty beauty who took such a husband 
OS a matter of course, and held hira tight with- 
out troubling her head. 

It was a coarse age, and in that very county 
mors than one wife had suffered jeatons agony 
from her own domestic. Bnt here the parts were 
inverted : the lady was at her ease ; the servant 
paid a bitter penalty for her folly. She was now 
passioruttely in love, Mid had lo do menial offices 
for hei- rival every hour of the day ; she must sit 
with Mrs. Gaunt, and make her dresses, and con- 
sult with her how to set otf her hateful beauty lo 
the best advantage. She had lo dress her, and 
look daggers at her satin skin and royal neck, 
and to sit behind her an hour at a time combing 
and brushing her long golden hair. 

How she longed to tear a handful of it out, and 
then run away ! Instead of that, her happy rival 
expected her to be as tender and coaxing with it 
as Madame d^Mainlcnon was with the Queen's 
of France. 

Kyder called it "yellow stuff" down in the 
kitchen ; that was one comfort, but a feeble one ; 
the sun came in at the lady's window, and Ryder's 
shap^ hand was overflowed, and her eyes of- 
fended, by waves of burnished gold ; and one day 
Griffith came in and kissed it in her i-ery band. 
Hia lips felt nothing but hia wife's glorious hair ; 
but, by that exquisite sensibility which the heart 
can convey in a moment to the very finger- 
nails, Caroline's hand, beneath, felt the soft touch 
through her mistress's hair, and the enamored 



hypocrite thrilled, and then sickened at her own 
folly. 

For in her good sense could be overpowered, 
but never long blinded. 

On the day in question she was thinking of 
Griffith, as usual, and wondering whether he 
would always prefer yellow hair to black. This 
actually put her off her guard for once, and she 
gave the rival hair a little contemptuous tng ; 
and the reader knows what followed. 

Staggered by her mistress's question, Caroline 
made no reply, but only panted a little, and pro- 
ceeded more carefully. 

But oh, the strug^e it cost her not to slap both 
Mrs. Gaunt's fair (^eeks with the backs of the 
brushes 1 And what with this straggle, and the 
reprimand, and the post agitations, by-and-by 
the comb ceased, and the silence was broken by 
feint sobs. 

Mrs. Gannt turned calmly round and looked 
full at her hysterical handmaid. 

"What is to do?" said she. "Is it because 
I chid yon, child ? Nay, you need not take that 
to heart; it is just my way: I can bear any thing 
bat my hair pnlled." With this she rose and 
poured some drops of sal-volatile into water, and 
put it to her secret rival's lips : it was kindly 
done, but with that sort of half contemptuous and 
thoronghly cold pity women are apt to show to 
women, and eqiedally when one of them is Mis- 
tress and the other is Servant. 

Still it cooled the exti'eme hatred Caroline had 
nursed, and gave her a little twinge, and awak' 
ened her intelligence. Now her intelligence was 
truly remarkable vAta not blinded by passion. 
She was a woman with one or two other mas- 
culine traits beside her roving heart. For in- 
stance, she could sit and think hard and practi- 
cally for hours together ; and on these occasions 
her thonghts were never dreamy and vague ; it 
was no brown study, but good hard thinking. 
She would knit her coal-black brows, like Lord 
Thurlow himself, and realize the situation, and 
weigh the proa and cons with a steady judicial 
power rarely found in her sex ; and, nota bene, 
when once her mind had gone tlirough thia pro- 
cess, then she wonld act with almost monstrous 
resolntion. 

She now shut herself up in her own room for 
some hours and weighed the matter carefully. 

The conclusion she arrived at was this — that 
if she staid at Hemshaw Caatle there would bo 
mischief; and probably she herself would be the 
principal snfTerer to the end of the chapter, as she 

She said to herself, ' ' I shall go mad, or elae 
expose myself, and be turned away with loss of 
character; and then what will become of me and 
my child? Better lose life or reason than char- 
acter. I know what I have to go through ; I 
have letl a man ere now with my heart tug^ng 
at me to stay beside him. It is a terrible wrench ; 
and then all seems dead for a long while withont 
him. But the world goes on and takes you round 
with it, and hy-and-by you find there are as good 
fish left in the sea as ever came out on't. I'll go, 
while I've sense enough left to see 1 must." 

The veiy next day she came to Mrs. Gaunt and 
sMd she wished to leave. "Certainly," saidMrs, 
Gaunt, coldly, "May I ask the resson?" 

" Oh, I have no complaint tt. make, ma'am, 
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none whatever; but I am not happy here; and 
I Vr-ish to go when my monlli's up, or soi 
ma'am, if you could Biut joiirself." 

Mrs. Gaunt considered a moment ; then she 
eaid, "Yon come all the way fiom Gluucester- 
shira to me i hsd you not better give the place a 
&ir trial ? I have had two or three good servants 
that felt uncomfortable at Sisl, but Chey eoon 
found oat my ways, and staid with me iill they 
married. As for leaving me before your month, 
that is out of the question. " To this Byder said 
not a word, but merely vented a little sigh, half 
do^ed, lialf submissive, and went cnt-!ike about, 
arranging her mistress's things with admirable 

Crecision and neatness. Mrs. Gaunt watched 
er witbout seeming to do so, and observed tbat 
her discontent did not in the toast affect her pnnc- 
tnal discharge of her daties. Said Mrs. Gaunt 
to herself, ' ' This 6er,-ant is a treasure ; she shall 
not go." And Kyder lo herself, "Well, 'tis " 
for ft month, and then no power shall keep 



CHAPTEll XIX. 

Not long after these events came the count 
bnll. GrifSth was there, but no Mrs. Gaaui 
This excited surprise, and, among the genilf 
men, disappointm^it. They aeked Griffith if she 
was unwell; he thanked them diyly, she 
very well, and that was all they could get on 
him. But to the ladies he let out that she . .. 
given up balls, and, indeed, all reasonable pleas- 
ures. "She does nothing but fast, and p- - 
and visit the sick." He added, with ratfii 
weak smile, "I see next to nothing of her." 
minx stood by and put in her word. " 
should catch ibe small-pox; then who knows? 
she might look in npon^ou." 

Gritfith laughed, but not heartily. In truth, 
Mrs. Gaunt's reli^ous fervor knew no bounds. 
Absorbed in pious schemes and reUgious duties, 
she bad little time, and much distaste, for frivo- 
lons society ; invited none but the devout, and 
found polite excuses for not dining abroad. She 
tent her husband into the world alone, and laden 
with apologies. "My wife is turned saint. "Tis 
a sin t« dance, a sin lo bunt, a sin to enjov oni^ 
selves. We are here to fast and pray, und build 
schools, and go to church twice a day. " 

And BO he went about publishing his hoosehold 
ill; but, to tell Che truth, a secret saCis&elion 
peeped through his lugubrioas accents. An ugly 
saint is an unmixed calamity to jolly fellows ; bat 
to be lord and master, and possessor of a, beauti- 
ful saint, was not without its piquant charm. His 
jealou^ was dormant, not extinct ; and Kate's 
piety tickled that foible, not wounded it. He 
tbund himself the rival of heaven, and the suc- 
cessful rival ; for, let her be ever so strict, ever 
so devont, she most give her husband many com- 
forts she could not give to heaven. 

This soft and piquant phase of the passion did 
not last long. All things are progressive. 

Brother Leonard was director now as well as 
confessor ; his visits became freqnonl, and Mrs. 
Gaunt often quoted his authority for her 'acts or 
her sentiments. So Griffith began to suspect 
that the change in his wife was entirely due to 
Leonard; and that, wiili all her eloquence and 
fervor, ehe was but a priest's echo. This galled 



bim. To be sure, Leonard was only an ecclesi- 
astic ; but, if he had been n woman, Griffllh was 
the man to wince. His wife to lean so on anoth- 
er ; his wife lo withdraw from the social pleasures 
she had hitherto shared with him, and all because 
another human creature disapproved them. He 
writhed in silence a while, and then remonstra- 
ted. He was met at first with ridicnle: "Are 
you going to he jealous of my con Wor ?" and, 
on repeating ihe offense, wiih a kind hut grave 
admonition, that wlenced Mm for the lime, bat 



did n< 









The foots were too strong. Kate w 
ger to him the genial companion she had been ; 
gone was the ready sympathy with whidi she had 
listened to all bis little eartldy concerns ; and as 
fbr his hay-making, he might as well talk about 
it to an iceberg as lo the pm'tner of his bosom. 

He was genial by nature, and could not live 
without sympathy. He sought it in the parlor 
of the ' ' Red Lion. " 

Mrs. Gaunt's high-bred nostrils told her where 
he haunted, and it caused her dismay. Woman- 
like, instead of opening her batieiy at once, she 
wore a gloomy and displeased air, which a few 
months ago would have served her turn and 
brought about an explanation at once ; but Grif- 
fith took it for a stronger dose of religious senti- 
ment, and trundled off to the " Red Lion" all the 

So then at last she spoke her mind, and asked 
him how he coald lower himself so, and afflict her, 

"Oh !" said he, doggedly, "tMs house is too 
cold for me now. My mate is priest-rid. Plague 
on the knave that halh put coldness 'twixt thee 

Mrs. Gaunt froze lisibly, and said no more at 

that time. 

One bit of sunshine remained in the bouse, and 

shone brighter than ever on its chilled master — 

shone through two black, sednciag eyes- 
Some three months before the date we have 

now reached, Caroline Ryder's two boxes were 

Eicked and corded ready lo go next day. She 
nd qnielly persisted in her resolution to leave, 
and Mrs. Gaunt, though secretly angry, had been 
just and magnanimous enough to give her agood 
character. 

Now female domestics are like the little birds ; 
if that great hawk, their mistress, follows them 
about, it is a deadly grievance ; but if she does 
not, they follow her about, and pester her with 
idle questions, and invite the beak and claws of 
petty tyranny and needless interference. 

So, the afternoon before she was to leave, 
Caroline Ryder came to her mistress's room on 
some imaginary business. She was not there. 
Ryder, for^ting that it did not matter a straw, 
proceeded to hunt her every where, and at last 
ran out with only her cap on tq "the Dame's 
Haunt, " and there she was, but not alone ; she 
was walking np and down with Brotlier Leon- 
ard. Tbeir backs were turned, and Byder came 
up behind them. Leonard was pocing gravely, 
with his head gently drooping as usual. Blrs. 
Gaunt was walking elastically, and discomsing 
with great fire and animation. 

Byder glided after, noiseless as a serpent, 
more bent on wondering and watching novi" than 
on orertaking ; for inside the house her mistress 
showed none of this charming vivacity. 

l^esently the keen black eyes observed a 
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'•trifle light ns air' that made tliem shine 
again. 

She turned and v^ounil herself among the 
trees, and disappeared Soon after she was in 
her own room, a changed woman 'H itli glow- 
ing checks, sparkling e^ es, and nimble fingers, 
she uncorded her tio\es, unpacked her things, 
and placed them noatiy in the drawers 

Wliat mors had she seen than I liave indi- 
cated ? 

Only this: Mrs. Gaunt, in the warmth of dis- 
course, laid her hand lightly for a moment on the 
priest's elbow : that was nothing, she had laid 
the same hand on Ryder j for, in fitct, it was a 
little wonuuily way she bad, and a hand that 
settled like down. But this time, as she with- 
drew it again, that delicate hand seemed to 
' speak ,- it did not leave Leonard's clhow all at 
once ; it glided slowly away, first the palm, then 
the fiugera, and so parted lingeringly. 

The other woman saw this subtle touch of 
womanhood, coupled it with Mrs. Gaunl's vi- 
vacity and the air of happiness that seemed l« 
inspire her whole eloquent person, and formed a 
harsh jndgment on the spot, though she could 
not see the lady's face. 

When Mrs. Gaunt came in she met her, and 
addressed her thus: "If yoa please, ma'am, 
have you any one coming in my place ?" 

Mrs. Gaant looked her full in the face. "You 
know I have not," said she, haughtily, 

" Then, if it is i^reeable lo you, lua'am, I will 
stay. To be sure the place is dull, but I have 
got a good mistress— and— " 

' ' Tliat will do, Ryder ; a servimt has always 
her own reasons, and never tells them to her mis- 
tress, Tou can stay this time, but the next yon 
go, and once for all. 1 am not to be trifled with. " 

Ihder called up alook all submission, and re- 
tired with an obeisance. But, once oat of sight, 
she threw olf the mask and expanded with in- 
solent triumph. "Yes, I have my own reasons," 
said she. ' ' Keep yoa the priest, and I'll take 
the man." 

From that hour Caroline Ryder watched her 
mistress like a lynx, and ho^'e^ed about her mas- 
ter, and poisoned him slowly with vague insidi- 



CHAPTER XX. 

Brother Leonarc, like many holy men, 
was vain. Not but what he had his gusts of hu- 
mility and diffidence, only they blew over. 

At first, as you may perhaps rememher, he 
doubted his ability to replace Father Francis as 
Mrs. Gaunt's director ; but after a slight dis- 
claimer he did replace him, and had no more 
misgivings as to his fitness. But bis tolerance 
and good sense were by no means equal to his 
devotion and his persuasive powers, and so his 
advice in matters spiritual and secolar somehow 
sowed the first seeds of conjngal cookess in 
Hemshaw Castle. 

And now E^der slyly insinuated into Griffith's 
ear that the mistress told the priest every thing, 
and did nothing but by his adrice. Thus the fire 
alreadyltindledwas fanned by an artful woman's 

Griffith began to hate Brother Leonard, and 
to show it so plainly and rudely that Leonard 
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shrank from the encounter, and came less often, 
and staid but a few minutes. Then Mrs, Gaunt 
remonstrated gently with Griffith, hut received 
short, sullen replies. Then, as the servile ele- 
ment of her sex was comparatively snmll in her, 
she turned bitter and cold, and avenged Leonard 
indirectly, but openly, with those terrible pins and 
needles a beloved woman has ever at command. 
Then Griffith became moody, and downright 
unhappy, and went more and more to the " Red 
Lion," seeking comfort there now as well ai 

Mrs. Gaunt saw, and had fits of irritation, and 
fits of pity, and sore perplexity. She knew slie 
had a good husband, and, instead of taking Mm 
to heaven with her, she found that each step she 
made with Leonard's help toward the angelic 
fife seemed somehow to be bad for Griffith's soul 
and for his earthly happiness. 

She blamed herself ; she blamed Griffith; she 
blamed the Protestant heresy ; she blamed eniry 
body and every thing — exc4>t Brother Leonard. 

One Sunday afternoon Griffith sat on his own 
lawn, silently smoking bis pipe. Mrs. Gaunt 
came to him, and saw an air of dtgection on his 
genial face. Her heart yearned. She sat down 
beside him on the bench, and sighed ; then he 
sighed too. 

"My dear," said she, sweetly, "feloh out your 
viol da ^awfto, and we will sing a hymn or two 
together here this fine afternoon. We can praise 
God together, though we must pray apart ; alas 
thnt itisEo." 

" With all my heart," said Griffith. " Nay, I 
forgot ; my viol da gambo is not here. 'TIS at 
the 'Red Lion.'" 

"At the 'Bed Lion]'" said she, bitterly. 
"What, do you sing there as well as drink? 
Oh, husband, how can yon so bemean yourself?" 

"What is a poor man to do whoeo wife is 
priest-ridden, and got to be no company— -except 
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I did not come here to quanel," said she, 
coldly and sadly. Then they rfere both silent a 
minute. Then she got up and lefl him. 

Brother Leonard, like many earnest men, was 
rather intolerant. He urged on Mrs. Gaunt that 
she had too many Protestants in her household ; 
her cook and her nursemaid ought, at all events, 
to he Cathohcs. Mrs. Gaunt, on this, was quite 
ready to turn them both off, and that without 
disguise. But X^onord disstiaded her from so 
violent a measure. She had better lake occa- 
sion to part with one of tliem, and by-and-by 
with the other. 

The nursemaid was the first to go, and her 
place was filled by a Roman Catholic Then 
the cook received warning. But this did not 
pass off so quietly : Jane Bannister was a bux- 
om, hearty woman, well liked by her fellow-serv- 
ants; her parents lived in the village, and she 
had been six years with the Gaunts, and her 
honest heart clung to them. She took to cry- 
ing ; used to burst ODt in the middle of her 
work, or while converdng with fitful cheerful- 
ness on ordinary topics. 

One day Griffith found her crying, and Ryder 
consoling her as carelessly and contemptuously 
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, lasses," said he, "what is your 
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At this Jane's tears flowed in a stream, and 
Ejder made no reply, but waited. 

At last, and not till the third or fbnrtli 
of asking, June blnrted ont that she had got tho 
sack. Such was her homely expression, digni- 
fied, however, by honest tears. 

" What for ?" asted Griffith, kindly. 

"Nay, sir," sobbed Jane, "that is what I want 
to know. Our dame ne'er fottnd a fault in ma ; 
and now she does pack mo off like a dog — me, 
that have been here this six years, and got to 
feel at home. What will fatlier say ? He'll give 
me a hiding. For two pins I'd drown myself in 
the mere." 

"Come, you most not blame the mistress," 
said the sly Ryder. " She is a good mistress ns 
ever hreathed ; 'tis all the priest's doings. I'll 
tell you the tmth, master, if you will pasi 
your word I sha'n't be sent away for it." 

"I pledge you my word as n gentleman," 
Griffith. 

"Well, then, sir, Jane's fiiult is yours 
mine, ^e is not a. Papist, and that is why she 
is to go. How I come U> know, I listened in the 
next room, and heard the priest tell our dame she 
must send away two of ns, and have Catholics. 
The priest's word it is law in this house ; 'twaa 
in March he gave the order ; Uarriet, she went 
in May, and now poor Jano is to go — for walk- 
ing to church behind-^ini, sir. But there, Jane, 
I believe ho would get our very master oat of the 
house if he could, and then what would become 
of us all?" 

Griffith turned black, and then ashy paie, un- 
der this yenomons tongue, and went away with- 
out a word, looking dangerous. 

Iljder looked after him, and her black eye 
glittered with a kind of fiendish beauty. 

Jane, having told her mind, now began to 
pluck up alittle spirit. "Mrs. Kjder," said she, 
"I never thot^ht to like you so well;" and, 
with that, gave her a great, hearty, Eniacking 
kiss, which liyder, to judge by her countenani 
relished, as epicnres albumen. " I won't cry 
After all, this house is no place for 
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where the hen she crows, and the cock do but 

Town-bred Ryder laughed at the rustic maid's 
simile, and, not to be ontdone in metaphor, told 
her there were dogs that barked and dogs that 
hit. "Our master is one of those that bite. I've 
done the priest's business. He is as like to get 
tlio sack as you are." 

Griffith found his wife seated on tho lawn read- 
ing. He gulped down his ire as well as he could, 
but, nevertheless, his voice trembled a little with 
suppressed passion. 

"So Jane is turned off now," said he. 

"I don't know about being turned off,"re- 
plied Mrs. Gaunt, calmly, "but she leaves me 
nest month, and Cicely Davis comes hack." 

"And Cicely Davis is a oseless slut that can 
not boil a potato fit to eat ; but then she is a Pa- 
pist, and poor Jenny is a Protestant, and can 
cook a dinner." 

"My dear," said Mrs. Gaunt, "do not you 
trouble about the servants ; leave them to me. " 

"And welcome ; but this is not your doing, it 
is that Leonard's ; and I can not dlow a Popish 
priest to turn off all my servants that are worth 



' their salt. Come, Kate, yon ased io be a eensi- 
, ble woman and a tender wife ; now I ask you, is 
a young bachelor a fit person to govern a man's 
, femily f " 

Mrs. Gaunt langhed in his face. "A young 
bachelor!" said she; "whoever heard of such 
a term applied to a priest — and a saint upon 
earth?" 

"Why, he is not married, so he must he a 
bachelor ; and 1 say again it is monstrous for a 
young bachebr to come between old married 
folk, and hear ul! their secrets, and have a finger 
in every pie, and set up to be master of ray 
house, and order my wife to tnm away my serv- 
ants for going to church behind mo. Why not 
turn jn« away too ? Their fault is mine." 

"Griffith, you are in a passion, and I begin to 
think you want to put me in one." 

" Well, perhaps I am. Job's patience went at 
last, and mine has been sore tried this many a 
month. 'Twas bad enough when the man waa 
only your confessor ; you told hira every thing, 
and you don't tell me every thing. He knew 
your very heart better than I do, and that was a 
bitter thing for mo to boar, that Joie you and 
have no secrets from you. Bat every man who 
marries a Catholic must endure this ; so I put a 
good face on it, though my heart was ofEen sore ; 
'twas the price I had to pay for my pearl of wom- 
ankind. But since he set np your governor as 
well, you are a changed woman ; you shun com- 
pany abroad, you freeze my friends at home. 
You have made the honse EO cold that I am fuin 
to seek the ' Red Lion' for a smile or a kindly 
word ; and now, to please this fimatical priest, 
you would tnm away the best servants I have, 
and put useless, dirty slatterns in their place, 
that happen to be. Papists. Yon did not use to 
be so uncharitable nor so unreasonable. 'TIS the 
priest's doing. lie is my secret, underhand en- 
emy ; I feel bim undermining me, inch by inch, 
and I can bear it no longer. I must make a 
stand somewhere, and I may as well make it 
hero ; for Jenny is a good girl, and her folk live 
in the village, and she helps them. Think bet- 
ter of it, Kate, and let the poor wench stay, 
though she does go to church behind joiu' hus- 

" Griffith," said Mrs. Gaunt, "Iroight retort, 
and say that you are a changed man ; for, to be 
sure, you did never use to interfere between me 
and my maids. Are you sure some mischief- 
making woman is not advising you f But there, 
do not let us chafe one another, for you know we 
are hot-tempered, both of us. Well, leave it for 
the present, mj dear ; prithee let me think it 
oi-cr till to-morrow, at all events, and try if I 

The jealous husband saw through this propo- 
sal directly. Ho turned purple. "That is to 
say, you must ask your priest first for leave to 
show your husband one grain of respect and af- 
fection, and not make him quite a cipher in his 
own house. No, Kate, no man who respects him- 
self will let anotfier man come between hijnself 
and the wife of his bosom. This business is be- 
tween yon and me ; I will brook no interference 
in it ; and I tell yon plainly, if you turn this 
poor lass off to please this d— d priest, 111 turn 
the priest off to please her and her folk. They 
are as good as he is, any way." 

The bitter contempt with which he ^poko of 
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Brother Leonard, and this astounding threat, im- 
ported a new and dangerous element into the 
discussion : it stung Mis. Gaunt bejond bear- 
ing. She turned with flashing eves npon Grif- 
fith. 

"As good aa he is ? The seumof my kitchen ! 
Yon will nialie me hate the inischief- making 
husa;'. She shall pack ont of the house to-mor- 
roiv morning." 

"Then I sny that priest almll never dni'ken 
my doors again." 

' ' Then I say they are my doors, not yours ; 
and that holy man shall brighten them whenever 



If to strike an adversary dumb is the tongue' 
triumph, Mrs. Gannt was victorious ; for Griflit: 
gftsped, but did not reply. 

They fiiced each otlier, pale ivith fury, but n 
more words. 

No; an o 
mcntable ana 
thnndar-clap. 

Griffith stood still a, while, benumbed, as it 
were, by (he cruel stroke ; then cast one speak- 
ing look of angaish and reproiicU upon het, drew 
himself haughtily up, and stalked away Uke a 
woutided lion. 

Well said llio nncionts that anger ia a short 
madness. When we reflect in cold blood on the 
things we have said in hot, how impossible they 
setm ! how out of character with our real selves 1 
And tliia is one of the recognized symploma of 

There were few persons could compare ivitli 
Mrs. Gaant in native magnanimity, yet how un- 
generous a stab had she given. 

And had he gone on, ^o would have gone on ; 
but when he turned silent at her hitter fhrust, 
end stalked away from her, she came to herself 
almost directly. 

She thonght, "Good God! what have I said 

And the iliish of shame came to lier elieek, nnd 
her eyes filled with tears. 

He saw them not ; he had gone away, wound- 
ed to the heart. 

You see it was liue. The house was hers, tied 
np as tight as wax. The veiy money (his own 
money) that had been spent on the place had be- 
come hers by being expended on real property ; 
he could not reclaim it ; he was her lodger — a 
dependent on her bounty. 

During all the years Ihey had lived togetlier 
she had never once assumed the proprietor. On 
the contrary, she put him forward as the squire, 
and slipped quietly into the background, Bene 
laimt. But,lol let a hand be put out to offend 
her saintly favorite, and that moment she could 
waken her husband from his dream, and put him 
down into his true legal position with a word. 
The matrimonial throne for him till he resisted 
her priest, and then a stool at her feet and hia. 

He was enraged as well as hurl ; but, being a 
true lover, his fury was leveled, not at the woman 
who had hurt him, bat at the man who stood out 
of sight and set her on. 

By this time the reader knows his good quali- 
ties and his defects ; superior to his wife in one 
or two things, he was by no means so thorough a 
gentleman as she was a lady. He had begun to 
make a party with his own servants against the 



ion enemy, and, in his wrath, he now took 
another 'step, or rather a stride, in the same di- 
rection. As he hurried away t« the public house, 
white with ire, he met his gamekeeper coming in 
vith a bucketful of fish fresh caught, " What 
lare ye got there?" said Griffith, roughly; not 
^at he was ongiy with (he man, but that hia 
>-eiy skin was fall of wrath, and it must exude. 
Mr. Leicester did not relish the tone, and replied, 
bluntly and sulkily, "Pikeforoar Papists." Tlie 
answer, though rude, did not altogether displease 
Griffith; it smackedof odium theologicum,nEen- 
mt he was learning to understanil. "Put 
down, and listen to me, Thomas I^icester," 
aaid he. And hia manner was now so impress- 
tliat Leicester pat down the bucket with lu- 
dicrous expedition, and gaped at Iiim. 

" Now, my man, why do I keep you here?" 
" To take care of your game, squire, I do sup- 

"Whatl when yon are the worst gamekeeper 
in the county? How many poachera do yon 
catch in the year? Thej have only to aot one of 
their gang to treat you at the poblic house on a 
moonshiny nif^t, and the rest can have all my 
pheasants at roost while you are boozing and 
singing." 

"Like my betters in the parlor," muttered 
Tom. 

"But that is not all," continued Gaunt, pre- 
tending not to hear him, ' ' You wire my rab- 
bits, and sell them in the town. Don't go to 
deny it, for I've half a dozen to prove it." Mr. 
Leicester looked very uncomfortable. His mas- 
ter continued — "I \iava known it tliis ten moutlis, 
yet you are none the worse for't. Now, why do 
I keep you here, that any other gentleman In my 
place would send to Carlisle jail on a justice s 

Mr. Leiceslei', who had thought hia master 
blind, and was so suddenly imdeceived, hung his 
head and snivelcil out, " "i'is because you have a 
good heart, squire, and would not ruin a poor 
fellow for an odd rabbit or two. " 

"Stuff nnd nonsense!" cried Gaunt. " Speak 
your mind for once, or else begone for a liar as 
well as aknave." 

Thus appealed to, Leicester's gipsy eyes roved 
to and fro as if ho weie looking for some loop- 
hole to escape by ; but at last he faced the situ- 
ation. He said, with a touch of genuine feeling, 
' ' D — n (he rabbits 1 I wish my hand had iviih- 
ored ere I touched one on them." But after 
this preface he sunk hia voice to a whisper, and 
aaid, "I see what you are driving at, squire; 
and, since there is nobody with ua (he took off 
his cap) — why, sir, 'tis this here mole I am in 
debt to, no doubt." 

Then the gentleman and his servant looked 
one another silently in the £ice, and what with 
their standing in the same attitude and being 
both excited and earnest, the truth must be own- 
ed, a certain family likeness came out. Certain- 
ly their eyea it'ere quite unlike. Ldcester had 
his gipsy mother's — black, keen, and restless. 
Gaunt had his mother's — brown, calm, and 
steady. But the two men had the same stature, 
the same manly mould and square shoulders; 
and, though Leicester'a cheek was brown as a 
berry. Ids forehead was singularly white for a 
man in his rank of life, and over his left temple, 
close to the roots of tlie hair, was an oblong 
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"Tom Leicester, I haye been insulled." 

' ' That won't pass, sir. Who is the man T 

" One that I can not call out !ike a gcndeman, 
Will yet I must not lay on him with my cane, or 
J am like to get the sack as well as my servants, 
'Tis the Popish priest, lad ; Brother Leonard, 
own brother to Old Hick ; he has got our dame's 
ear — she can not say him ' nay. ' Ijhe is tinning 
away all my people, and filling the honse with 
Papists, to pl^se him. And when I interfered, 
she as good as told me I should go next ; and so 
I ehall, I or else that priest." 

This iitlle piece of exaggeraticJn fired Tom 
Lwcester. "Say ye so, squire? then just jou 
whiter a word in my ear, and George and I will 
lay that priest hj the heels, and drag him through 
the horse-pond. He won't come here to trouhlc 
you after that,/know," 

Gaunt's eyes flashed triumph. "A friend in 
need is a friend indeed, "said he. "Ay, you are 
right, lad. There must be no broken bones, and 
no bloodshed ; the horse-pond is the- lery thing ; 
and if she discharges you far it, take no heed of 
her. Toil shall never leave Hemshaw Casile for 
that good deed, or, if you do, I'll go ivith yoa ; 
fbr the world it is wide, and HI never live a 
servant in the house where I have been a master, " 

They then put thdr heads ti^ther and con- 
certed the means by which the priest at his very 
next visit was to be decoyed into the neighbor- 
hood of the horse-pond. 

And then they parted, andGritiith went to the 
"!RedLion." And a pair of black eyes, that had 
slyly watched this singuhir interview from an 
upper window, withdrew quietly ; and soon after, 
Tom Leicester fbund himself face to face with 
their owner, the sight of whom always made his 
heart beat a little £is(er. 

Caroline Ryder had been rather cold to him of 
late ; it was therefore a charming surprise when 
she met him, all wreathed in smiles, and, draw- 
ing him apart, began to treat him like a bosom 
friend, and tell him what had passed between 
the master, and her and Jane. Confidence be- 
gets confidence ; and so Tom told her in turn 
that the squire and the dame had come to words 
over it. "However" said he, "'tis nil the 
priest's fault; bnt bide awhile, all of ye." 

With this mysterious hint he meant to close his 
revelations. But Ryder intended nothing of the 
kind. Her keen eye had read the looks and 
gestures of Gannt and Ldcester, and these had 
shown her that something very strange and se- 
rious was going on. She had come out express- 
ly to kam what it was, and Tom was no match 
for her arts. She so smiled on him, and agreed 
with him, and led him, and drew him, and pump- 
ed him, that she got it all out of him on a prom- 
ise of secrecy. She then entered into it with spir- 
it, and being what they called a scholar, under- 
took to write a paper for Tom and his helper to 
pin on the priest's back. No sooner said than 
done. She left him, and speedily returned with 
the following document written out in large and 
somewhat stniggling letters : 

"Honest Polk, behold a 

MlHCHlETiOCS PkIEST, WHICH 



And 



'Twin MAN iHD WYFE 
HitH MADE ACQUAINTjITINCB 

With Squire's horbe-fond," 
to a female conspirator was added to Ifcj 



plot. 

Mrs. Gaunt co-operaled too, bnt, need 1 say, 
unconsciously. 

She was unhappy, and full of regi'ct at what 
she had said. She rook herself severely to task, 
and drew a veiy unfavorable comparison between 
herself and Brother Leonard. "How ill," sba 
thooght, "am I fitted to cany out that meet 
saint's views. See what my nugovemed temper 
has done." So, then, having made so great a 
mistake, she thought the best thing she coald do 
was to seek advice of Leonard at once. She was 
not without hopes he would tell her to postpona 
the prmecled change in her household, and so 
soothe her offended hnsband dirccilj. 

She wrote a line requesting Leonard to call 
on her as soon as possible, and advise her in a 
great difficulty ; and she gave this note to Ry- 
der, and told her to send the groom off with it 

Ryder squeezed the letter, and peered info it, 
and gatheied its nature before she gave it to the 
groom to tiike to Leonard. 

When he was gone she went and told Tom 
Leicester, and he chuckled, and made his prep- 
arations accordingly. 

Then she retired to her own room, and went 
through a certain process I have indicated before 
as one of her habits — knitted her great black 
brows, and pondered the whole situation with a 
mental power that was worthy of a nobler sphere 
and higher materials. 

He;' practical reverie, so to speak, continued 
until she was rung for to dress her mistress flDr 
dinner. 

Griffith was so upset, so a^tated and restless, 
he could not slay long in any one place, not even 
in the " Red Lion. " So he came home to din- 
ner, though he had mighty little appetite for it ; 
and this led to another little conjugal scene. 

Mrs. Gaunt mounted the great oat staircase 
to dress for dinner, languidly, as ladies are apt 
to do when reflection and regret come alter ex- 
citement. 

Presently she heard a quick foot behind her: 
she knew it directly for her husband's, and her 
heart j-earned. Slie did not stop, nor torn her 
head : womanly pride withheld her from direct 
submission ; bnt womanly tenderness and tact 
opened a way to reconciliation. She drew softly 
aside, almost to the wall, and ivent slower ; and 
her hand, her sidelong drooping head, and her 
whole eloquent person, whispered plainly enongh, 
" If somebody would like to make friends, here 
is the door open." 

Griffith saw, but was too deeply wounded : he 
passed her without slopping {the staucase was 
eight feet broad). 

But as he passed he looked at her and sighed, 
for he saw she was sorry. 

She heard, and sighed too. Poor things, they 
had lived so happy together for years. 

He went on. 



" Swef theart," she murmured, "I wb 
blame. I was ungenerous. I forgot myself. Let 
me recall my words. You know they did not 
come from my heart." 

"You need not tell mo that,"said Griffith, 
doggedly. "I have no quarrel ivilji you, and 
never will. Yon hnt do what you are' bidden, 
and Eay what you are bidden. 1 lake the wound 
from yon as best I may : the man (hat set you 
on, 'tis him I'll he revenged on." 

"Alasl that you will think eo," said she. 
"Believe me, dearest, that holy man would bo 
the first to rebuke me for rebdUng againa 
husband and flonting him. Oh, how coald I say 
sach things ? I thank you, and love you dearly 
for being so blind (o my faults ; but I mas 
abnse jour blindness. Father Leonard will put 
me to penance for the fault yoa forgive. He will 
hear no excuses. Prithee, now, be more ji 
that good man." 

Griffith listened qnietly, with a cold sneer upon 
Mslipi and this was his reply ; " Till that mifl- 
cMef-mating vilhiiu came between you and me, 
you never gave mo a bitter word : we were the 
happiest pair in Cumberland. But now what 
are we ? And what shall we be in anotiior year 
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He had began gravely enough, but suddenly 
barst into an ungovernable rage ; and as he 
yelled out tiiat fiirious word, his lice was con- 
vulsed and ugly to look at — very ugly, 

Mrs, Gannt started : she hod not seen that vile 
expression in his face for many a year ; but she 
knew it again. 

"Ay!" he cried, "he has made me drink a 
bitter cup this many a day. But I'll force as 
bitter a one dowu his throat, and yon shall see it 

Mrs. Gaunt turned pale at this violent threat ; 
but, being a high-spirited woman, she stiffened 
and hid her apprehensions loftily, " Madman 
that yoa are," said she, " I throw away excuses 
on Jealnus^, and I wasle reason upon phrenzy, 
111 say no more things to provoke you ; but, to 
be sure, 'tis I that am offended now, and deeply 
too, as you will find." 

" So be it," said Griffith, snltenly ; then, grind- 
ing his teeth, "he shall pay for that too." 

Then he went to his dressing-room, and she to 
her bedroom— Griiiith hating Leonard, and Kale 
deeply indignant with Griffith. 

And, ere her blood coold cool, she was enb- 
jected to Ihe keen, cold scrutiny of nnoiber fe- 
male, and that female a secret rival. 



CHAPTEK XXI. 

WocLD you learn what men gain by admitting 
n member of the foir sex into their conspiracies? 
read the tragedy of Venice Preservali and, by 
way of afterpiece, this Utile chapter. 

Mrs. Gaunt sat pale and very silent, and Caro- 
line Ryder stood behind, doing np her hair into 
a magnificent structure that added eight inches 
to tie lady's height, and in this operation her 
own black hair and keen black eyes came close 
to the golden hair and deep blue eyes, now troub- 
led, and made a picture striking by contrast. 

As she was pulling the finishing touches, the 
said quietly, " If you please, dame, I have some- 
what to tell you." 






avily, expecting si 



" You musl 
would dare t< 
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"Well, dame, I dare say I am risking my 
place, but 1 can't help it," 

"Another lime, Ryder," said Mrs. Gaunt. 
" I am in no humor to be worried with my sen- 
ants' squabbles." 

" Nay, madam, 'tis not that at all— 'tis about 
Father Leonard. Sm'c yon Would not like him 
to be drawn through the horse-pond, and lliat 
is what they mean to do next lime he comes 

In saying these words, the jade contrived to 
be adjusting Mrs. Gaunt's dress. The lady's 
heart gave a leap, and Ihe servant's cunning 
linger felt it, and then felt a shudder run all over 
that stately frame. But after that Mrs. Gaunt 
seemed to tttm to steel, t-he distrusted Byder, 
she could not tell why ; distrusted her, and waa 

"Who 

Well, dame, yoa see they egg one another 
on. Don't ask me to betray ray fellow-servants, 
but let us balk them. I don't deceive yon, 
dame ; if the good priest shows his face here, he 
will be thrown into the horse-pond, and sent 
home with a ticket pinned to his back. Them 
that is to do it are on the watch now, and have 
got their orders ; and 'lis a burning shame. To 
be sure I am not a Catholic; but religion is 
religion, and a more heavenly face I never saw ; 
and tor it to be dragged ihrough a filthy horse- 
Mrs. Gaunt clutched her inspector's rarm and 
turned pale. " The villains ! the fiends !" she 
gasped. "Go ask your master to come to me 
this moment." 

Ryder took a step or two, then slopped. 
"Alack, dame," said she, "that is not the way 
to do. Yoa may be sare the others would not 
dare if my master had not slunvn them his 

Mrs. Gaunt stopped her ears. "Don't tell 

e that he has ordered this impious, craei, 

cowardly act.- He is n lion, and this comes 

from the heart of cowardly curs. What is to be 

done, woman ? Tell me, for you are cooler than 

" Well, dame, if I were in your place, I'd just 
send him a line, and bid him stay away till the 

"Yon are right. But who is to carry it? 

' ' I'll carry it myself. " 

"You shall. Pnt on your hat, and run 
through the wood ; that is the shortest way. " 

She wrote a few lines on n large sheet of 
paper, for note-paper there was none in those 
days ; sealed if, and gave it to Eyder. 

Ryder retired to put on her hat, and piy into 
the letter with greedy eyes. 

It ran thus : 

"Dear Fatkek and Feiend, — Yon must 
imo hither no more at present. Ask the bear- 
: why this is, for I am ashamed to pnt it on 
paper. Pmy for ihera ; for you can, but I can 
not. Pray lor mo too, bereft for a time of your 
counsels. I shall come and confbes to you in a 
tew days, when we are cooler, bat you sludl 
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honor his house no more. Obey nie in this one 
thing, -who shall obey you in all tiiines else, and 
cm your indignant and sorrowful daughter, 

"Cathariiie Gaunt." 

"Ko more than that?" said Rjder. "Ay, 
she guesswi as I should look." 

She whipped on her bat and went out. 

Who Bhonld she meet, or, I might say, nm 
iigainst at the hall door bnt Father Leonard. 

ile had come ci once in compliance with Mrs. 
Gaunt's request. 



began at one and the same time 10 please and to 
probe liim. "Sir," said she, "be of good heart; 
they have done you no harm, and themselves no 
good ; my mistress will hate them for it, and 
iovB you all the more." 

Father Leonard's pale cheek colored all o*-er 
at tliese words, though he said nothing. 

they won't let 3-ou come to her, she 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

Mrs. Ryder uttered a little Ecraam of dis- 
nmy. The priest smiled, and said sweetly, " For- 
give me, mistress, 1 fear I suortled you." 

" Indeed jou did, sir," said she. She looked 
furtively round, and aaw Leicester aod his un- 
derling on the watch. 

Lwcester, unaware of Ler treeebery, made her 
a signal of intelligence. 

She I'esponded to it, to gain time. 

It was a ticUish situation. Some would haye 
lost theit heads. Kyder was alarmed, but all 
the more able to defend her plans. Her first 
move, as usual with such women, was— a lie. 

"Our dame is in (he Grove, sir," said she. 
" I am to bring yon to her." 

The priest bowed his head gravely, and moied 
toward ^e Grove with downcast eyas. Ryder 
kept close to him for a few steps ; then she ran 
to Leicester, and whispered hastily, " Go yon to 
the Btable-gBte ; 111 bring him round that way : 
hide now; he suspects." 

"Ay, ay," sMd Leicester; and the confiding 
pair slipped away round a coi-ner to wait f— 

Ryder hurried him into the Grove, and, 
soon as she had got him out of hearing, told bun 
the truth. 

He turned pale ; for these delicate organiza- 
tions do not generally excel in cora'age. 

Eyder pitied him, and something of womanly 
feefing began to mingle with her plans. " They 
^ail not lay a finger on yon, sir," said she. 
"I'll scratch and sci'cam, and bring the whole 
parish oat sooner ; but the bast way is n ' 
give them the chance: please jou follow 
And she hurried bim through the Grove, and 
then into an unfrequented path of tlie great 

"When they were safe from pursuit she turned 
and looked at him. lie was .1 good deal agi- 
tated, but the uppermost sentiment was grati- 
tude. It soon found words, and, as usual, hap- 
py ones. He thanked her with dignity and ten- 
derness lor the service she had done him, and 
aaked her if she was a Cathohc. 

"No," said she. 

At tiat his countenance fall, but only fbr a 
moment. "Ah! would you ivere," he said, 
ciimest^. He then added, sweetly, "To be 
sure I have aU the more reason to be grateful to 

"You are very welcome, reverend sir," said 
Eyder, graciously. "Religion is reHgion ; and 
'tis a barbarous thing that violence shonld be 
done to men of your cloth." 

Havii^ thus won Jiis heart, the artful noman 






Do you think so ?" said he, faintly. 
Nay, I am sure of it, sir. So would any 
lan. We still follow our hearts, and get our 
way by book or by crook." 

Again the priest colored either with pleasure 
with shame, or with both ; and the keen fem- 
no eye perused him ivith microscopic power. 
She wailed, to give him an opportnnity of talk- 
g to her and laying bare his feelings ; hnt he , 
9s either too delicate, too cautions, or too pure. 
So then she suddenly affected to remember her 
istreas's letter. She produced it with an apol- 
jy. Be took it with unfeigned eagerness, and 
read it in silence ; and, having read it, he stood 
patient, with the tears in his eyes. Byder eyed 
him with mtich cnriosity and alittlepity. "Don't 
yon take on for that," said she. " Why, she will 
be more at her ease when she visits yoti at your 
place than here ; and she won't give jon up, I 
promise." 
The priest trembled, and Ryder saw it. 
" But, my daughter," said he, " I am perplex- 
ed and grieved. It seems that I make mischief 
in your house ; that is an ill office ; I fear it is 
my duty to retire (tarn this place alt<^ether, rath- 
er than cause dissension between those whom lh« 
Church by holy sacrament hath hound together." 
So saying, be bung his head and sighed. 

Ryder eyed him with a little pity, but more 
contempt. 

" Why take other people's faults on joiir 
back?" said she. "My mistress is tied to a 
man she does not love ; but that is not your 
fanlt ; and he is jealous of you, that nei-er gave 
him canse. If I was a man he should not ac- 
cuse me — for nothing, nor set his man on to drag 
mo through a horse-pond — for nothing. I'd have 
the sweet as well as the bitter," 

Fatlier Leonard turned and looked at her with 
a face full of terror. Some beautiful, honeyed 
fiend seemed to be entering his heart and tempt- 
ing it. 

" Oh, hasli ! my daughter, hush ! he said ; 
"what words are these for a virtuous woman to 
speak and a priest to hear ?" 

"There, I have ofl'ended you by my blnnt 
way," said the cajolmg hussy, in so^ and timid 

' ' Nay, not so ; bat oh, speak not so l^htly of 
things that peril the immortal soul." 

" Well, I have done," said Ryder. " You are 
out of danger now, so g^ve you good-day." 

He Slopped her. " What ! before I have 
thanked you fbr your goodness ? Ah ! Mistress 
Byder, 'tis on tiiefe occasions a priest sins by 
longjng fbr riches to reward his benefactors. I 
have naught to offer you but this ring ; it was 
my mother's — my dear mother's." 

He took it off his finger to gii-e it her. 

But the little bit of goodness that cleaves even 
the heart of an intriguante revolted against 






" Nay, poor soul, I'll not take it," said she 1 
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With [his she left him ; but, ere she had gone 
Eir, her cunning and cariosity gained the upper 
himil again, and she whipped behind a great tree 
and crouched, invisible all bat her uosc aud une 



lill who met hiiu he seemed a creature in whom 
religion had conquered all human frnilty. 

Caroline Ryder hurried home with cruel exul- 
tation in her black eyes. But she soon found 
that tlie first thing she had to do was to defend 
herself. Leicester and his man met her, and the 
former looked gloomy, and the latter reproached 
her bitterly ; called her a double-faced jade, and 




his lipa, and hide it ienderlj in his bosom. said she. " He is something more than mcrtal : 

TMi done, he went home with his eyes on the why, ha told nie of his own accord what you » 
gronad la usnal, and measured steps.' And lo I theie tor ; bat that, if yon were so uniucky ^ 
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lay hands on him, joit would rot alive, 
ihat has been tried out Slanhope \tti 
did bat give him n blon-, and.his arm 
next (lay, and he never used it again ; 
his bair fell oif his head, and then hia 
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died within tJie twelvemonih. " 

Conntrj folk were nearly, theugh 
liuperstitious at that time os in the Middle Ages. 
"Murrain onhim," saidleicester. "Catch me 
laying a finger on him. Tm glad he is gone ; 
mi I hope he won't never come back no more." 

" Not likely, since ho can read all our hearte. 
Why, he lold me something about yon, Tom Lei- 
festeri he says you are in loi-e." 

"No! tlid he really, now?" and Lwcester 
opened his eyes very wide. "And did he tell 









"He did so; and snrprised mo propeidy." 
This with a, haaghty glance. 

Leicester held his tongue and turned red. 

" Who is it, mistress ?" asked the helper. 

" He didn't say I was tti tell yoH, young man." 

And with these two pricks of her needle she 
left tliem both more or less discomfited, and went 
to scrutiniie and anatomize her mistress's heart 
wilb plenty of cunning, but no ntercy. She re- 
lated her own part in ihe afiair very briefly, but 
dwelt with well-I^gned sympathy on the priest's 
feelings. "He ttime<i as white as n sheet, ma'am, 
when X told him, and offered me his very ring off 
his finger, he was so grateful ; poor man !" 

"Yon did not take it, I hope?" said Mrs. 



Gaunt, quickly. 

"La, no, ma'. 

Mrs. Gaimt w 
^poke aj 



I hadn't the hearL " 
silent B while. When she 
o inquire whether Eyder had. 
given him the letter. 

' ' That I did ; and it brought the tears into 
his poor eyes; and such beautiful eyes as he has, 
to be sure I Ton wonld have pitied him if you 
had seen him read it, and ciy over it, and then 
kiss it, and put it in Ms bosom, he did." 

Mrs. Gannt said nothing, but turned her head 

The operator shot a sly glance into the looking- 
glass, and saw a pearly tear trickling down her 
subject's lair cheek. So she went on, all sympa- 
thy outride, and romorselessness widiin. " To 
think of that &ce, more like an angel's than n 
man's, to be dmgged through a nasty horse-pond. 
'Tis a shame of master to set his men on a cler- 
gyman." And so was proceeding, with well-act- 
ed and catching warmth, to dig as dangerous a 
pit for Mrs. Gannt as ever was dug for any lady ; 
for whatever Mrs. Gaunt had been betrayed into 
saying, this Byder would have used without mer- 
cy, and with diabolical skill. 

Yes, it was a pit, and the lady's pure but ten- 
dor heart pushed her toward it, and her fiery 
temper drew her toward it. 

Yet she escaped it this time. The indignity, 
delicacy, and pnde, that is oftener tbund in these 
old &mllies than out of them, saved her ftaat that 
peril. She did not see the trap, hut she spumed 
the bait by native instinct. 

She threw ap hci' hand in a moment with a 
queenly gesture, and stopped the tempter. 

' ' Not — one — word— from my servant against 
my husband in ini/ hearing I " said she, superbly. 

And Ryder shrank back iata herself directly. 

" Child." eaid Mrs. Gaunt, " \-ou have done mo 



a great service, and my husband too ; for. If this 
dastardly act had been done in his name, ho would 
soon have been heartily ashajned of it and d& 
plored it. Such services can never be quite re- 
paid ; but you will find a purse in that drawer 
with five guineas ; it is yottta ; and my lavender 
silk dress, be pleased to wear that about me, to 
remind me of the good office you have done me. 
And now, all you can do for me is to leave me, 
for I am very, very unhappy. " 

Byder retired with the spoil, and Mrs. Gaunt 
leaned her head over her chair, and cried without 



After this, no angry words passed between Mr. 
and Mrs. Gaunt ; but something worse, a settled 
coolness sprung up. 

As forGriffith, his cook kept her place, and the 
priest came no more to the castle ; so, havii^ 
outwardly gained the day, he was ready to forget 
and forgive ; but Kate, thftigh she would not let 
her servant speak ill of Griffith, was deeply indig- 
nant and disgusted with him. She met his ad- 
vances with such a stern coldness that he turned 
sulky and bitter in his turn. 

Husband and wife saw little of each otiier, and 
hardly spoke. 

Both were onhappy ; bnt Kate was angriest, 
and Griffith saddest. 

In an evil hour he let out his grief lo Caroline 
Ryder. She seized the opportunity, and, by a 
show of affectionate sympathy and zeal, made 
herself almost necessary to him, and contrived to 
establish a veiy perilous relation between him and 
her. Matters went so for as this, that the poor 
man's eye used to brighten when he saw her com- 
ing. 

Yet this victory cost her a sore heart and all 
the patient self-denial of her sex. To be welcome 
to GriiBth, she had to speak to him of her rival, 
and to speak well of her. She tried talking of 
herself and her attachment; he yawned in her 
face ; she ti'ied smooth detraction and innuendo ; 
he fired up directly and defended her, of whose 
conduct ho had been complaining the i-ery mo- 
ment before. 

Then she saw that there was but one way lo 
the man's licart. Sore, and sick, and smiling, she 
took that way, resolving to bide her time, to worm 
herself in anyhow, and wait patiently till she 
could venture lo thrust her mistress out. 

If any of jny readers need be told why this 
sbe-Machiavelthrewherlellow-conBpiralorsover, 
the reason was simply this ; on calm r^ection, 
she saw it was not her interest to get Father 
Leonard insulted. She looked on him as her 
mistress's lover and her own best friend. " Was 
I mad ?" said she to herself. ' ' My business is to 
keep him sweet upon her till they can't liva with- 
out one another, and then III tell him, and take 
your place in this honse, my lady. ' 

And now it is time to visit that extraordinary 
man who was the cause of all this mischief; whom 
Gamit called a villain, and Mrs. Gaunt a saint ; 
and, as usual, he was neither one nor the other. 

Father Leonard was a pious, pure, and noble- 
minded man, who had undertaken lo defy Nature 
with Religion's aid, and, after years of successful 
warfare, now sustained one of those defeats to 
which such warriors have been liable in every age. 
If his heart was pure, it was tender ; and Nature 
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never iDW:nded him to live all his dajs alone. 
After years of prudent coldness to the otiier sex, 
he fell in wilh a creature thnt pnt him off his 
gnard at first, she seemed so angelic. "At Wis- 
dom's gate Sospidon slept;" and, hy deg 
Tfhieh hare been already indicated in this n 
tive, she whom the Chnrch had committed i 
spiritnal care became hia idol Could he have 
foreseen this, it would nerer hare happened ; he 
ivoald have steeled himself, or left . the country 
that contained this sweet temptation. Eut love 
Etcle on him, masked with religions zeal, and 
robed in a garment of light that seemed celestial. 

When the mask fell it was loo late ; tlie power 
to resist the soft and thrilling enchantment 
gone. The solitary man was too deep in loi 

Yet he clung still to that self-deception, w 
ont which he never could have been entrapped 
into an earthly passion : he never breathed a word 
of love to her. It wDald have alarmed her 
would have alarmed himself. Every syllable that 
passed between these two might have been pub- 
lished without scandal. Hut the heart does not 
speak by words alone : there are loofcs, and there 
are tones of voice that belong to ioi-e, andai 
signs, his weapons ; and it was in these veiy i 
the priest mnrmm^d to his gentle listener about 
" the angelic life" between spirits still lingering 
oneartli, but purged from earthly dross ; and even 
about other topics less captivating to the religious 
ima^nation. He had persuaded her to found a 
school in this dark parish, and in it he taught the 
poor with exemplary and touching patience. 
Well, when he spoke to her about this school, it 
was in ivords of practical good sense, but in tones 
of love ; and she, being one of those feminine 
women who catch the tone they are addressed in, 
and instinctively answer in tune, and, moreover, 
cedng no ill, but good, in the aahjeet of their con- 
versalion,replied sometimes, unguardedly enough, 
in accents almost as tender. 

In truth, if Love wns really a personage, as the 
heathens feigned, he mnst have often perched on 
a tree in that quiet grove, and chuckled and 
mocked when this man and woman sat and mur- 
mured together, in the soft seducing twilight, 
about, the love of God. 

And now things had come to a crisis. Hus- 
band and wife went about the house silent and 
gloomy, the ghosts of their former selves ; and 
the priest sat solitary, benighted, bereaved of the 
one human creature he cared for. Day succeed- 
ed to day, and still she never came. Evety morn- 
ing he said, " She will come to-day," and bright- 
ened with the hope. But the leaden hours crept 
by, and stJll she came not. 

Three sorrowful weeks went by, and he fell 
into deep dejecrion. lie used to wander ont at 
night, and come and stand where he could see 
her windows with the moon shining on them ; 
then go slowly home, cold in body, and with his 
heart aching, lonely, deserted, and perhaps for- 
gotten. Oh, never till now had he known the 
utter aching sense of being quite alone in this 
weary world. 

One day, as ha sal, drooping and listless, theie 
came a light foot along the passage, a light tap 
at the door, and the next moment she stood 
before him, a little paler than usual, but lovelier 
than ever, for celestial pity softened her noble 
features. 

The priest started up with a ciy of joy that 



ought to have warned her ; but it only brought 
a faint hlush of pleasure to her cheek and the 
brimming tears to her eyes. 

" Dear father and friend," said she. "What ! 
have you missed me? Think, then, how X have 
missfd you. But 'twas best for ns holt to let 
thtir vile passions cool first." 

Leonard could not immediately reply. Tlio 
emotion of seeing her again so suddenly alsiost 
choked him. 

He needed all the self-possession he had been 
years acquiring not to throw himself at her knees 
and declare his passion to her. 

Mrs. Gannt saw his agjtation, but did not 
intei-pret it aright. 

She came eageiiy and sat on a stool "beside 
him. " Dear fkther," shesajd, "do not let their 
insolence grieve you. They have smarted for it, 
and shall smart till th^ make their submission 
to yon, and beg and entreat yon to come to us 
again. Meantime, since yon can not visit me, I 
visit you. Confess me, father, and then direct 
me with yonr counsels. Ah ! if yon could but 
give me the Christian temper to cany them out 
firmly hnt meekly ! Tis my nngovemed spirit 
hath wrought all this mischief, luca culpa I jaea 

By this lime Leonard had recovered his self- 
possession, and lie spent an hour of strange in- 
toxication confessing liis idol, sentencing his idol 
to light penances, directing and advising his idol, 
and all in the soft mtumurs of a lover. 

She left him, and the room seemed to darken. 

Two days only elapsed, and she came again. 
Visit succeeded to visit ; and her affection seem- 
ed bonndless. 

The insult he had recraved was to he avenged 
in one place, and healed in another, and, if pos- 
sible, effaced with tender hand. 

So she kept nil her sweetness for that tittle 
cotta^, and all her acidity fbr Hemshaw Castle. 

It -was an evil hour when Griffith attacked her 
saint with violence. The woman was loo high- 
spirited, and too sure of her own rectitnde, to 
endure that ; so, instead of crushing her, it drove 
her to retaliation and to imprudence. 

These lisiis to console Father I^eonard were 
quietly watched by Ryder, for one thing. But, 
worse than that, they placed Mrs. Gaunt in a 
new position with Leonard, and one that melts 
the female heart. She was now the protectress 
and the consoler of a man she admired and re- 
vered. I say if any thing on earth can breed 
love in a grand female hosom, this will. 

She had pnt her foot on a sunny slope clad 
with innocent-looking flowers, hut more and more 
precipitoas at every step, and perdition at th6 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Father Leonard, visited, soothed, and petted 
by his idol, recovered his spirits, and, if he pined 
during her absence, he w-as always so joyfti in 
her presence that she thought, of course, he was 
permanently happy ; so then, being by nature 
magnanimous and placable, she began to smile 

L her husband again, and a tacit reconciliation 

me about by natm'al degrees. 

But this produced a startling result. 

Leonard, as her confessor, had oi^ly to folknt 
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precedents, and osk questions his Chnrch has 
printed for the use of confessors, and he soon 
learned enough to inf^ that their disunion had 
^ven way^ 

The eonMMiuencewas that one day, being off his 
guard, or literallj' unable to contidn his bursting 
heart any longer, Le uttered a cry of jealous ag- 
ony, and then, in a torrent of bunung, melting 
words, appealed to her pity. He pcinred her hus- 
band's happiness and his own misery and barren 
desolation with a, ibnid, passionate eloquence 
that paralyzed his hearer, and left her pale and 
trembling, and the tears of pity tickling down 
her cheek. 

Those silent tears calmed him a little, and he 
begged her tbrgiTeness, and awaited his doom. 

" I pity yon," said she, angelically. "What 1 
f/oa jealous of my husband ? Oh, pray to Chdst 
and our Lady to cure you of this folly. " 

She rose, fluttering inwardly, but caJm . .. 
statue on the outside, gave him her hnnd, and 
went home very slowly, and the moment she 
qut of his sight she drtopod her head hke a cr 
ed flower. She was sad, ashamed, nlamied. 

Her mind was in a whirl ; and, were I to 
lato those writers who undertake to dissect and 
analyze the heart at such moments, and put the 
exact result on paper, I shonld be apt to sacrifice 
truth to precision ; I must stick to my old 
and tell you what she did : that will sure „ . . 
some index to her miud, especiaEy with my fe- 
male readers. 

She went home straight to her hnshand; he 
was smoiiing his pipe after dinner. She drew 
her chair close to Mm, and laid her hand tender- 
ly on ilia shoulder. "Grilfith," she said, 
you grant your wife a favor? You 



when he is behaving like a dull ass, and smoked 
his pipe, and resolved to indulge her whim as 
soon as ever he had got his hay in. 



ised to take n 



: Id 



le foreign countries : I am tired of 

place. I want a change. Prithee, prithee take 

me hence this very day." 
Griffith looked aghast. "Why, sweetheart, it 

takes a deal of money logo abroad; we must get 

inonr rents first." 

"Nay, I have a hundred pounds laid by." 
" Well, but what a fency to lake all of a Eud- 

" Oh, GrifEth, don't deny me what I ask you, 
with my arm round your neck, dearest. It is no 
fiinc}'. I wont to be alone with jou, far fi»m this 
phicewherecoolnessbascomebetweenus." And 
with this she tell to ciying and sobbing, and 
straining him tight to her besom, as if she feared 
to lose him or be taken from him. 

Griifith kissed her, and told her 
be was not ttie 
" Jnst let me get my 
take yon to Ilrane, if yon like." 

' ' No, no ; lo^lay, or to-morrow at fiirlhest, or 
you don't love me as I deserve to be loved by you 
this day." 

"Kow, Kat«, my darling, be reasonable. I 
iBual get my bay in, and tlien I am }-our man." 

Mrs. Gaunt had gradaally sunk almost to her 
knees. She now started up with nostrils ex- 
iianding and her blue eyea glittering. "Your 
nay!'' she cried, with bitter contempt; "your 
hay before your wife? That is how yon love mo." 

And, the next moment, she seemed to turn 
trora a fiery woman to a glacier. 

Griffith smiled at all this with that lordly su- 
periority the male of our species si — '■ 



cheer up ; 
an to deny her any thing, 
y hay in," said ho, "and I'll 
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Griffith spoke now and then about the foreign 
tour, but Kate deigned no reply whatever, and 
the chilled topic died out before the wet hay could 
be got in ; and so much for I'rocrastiuatioti. 

Meantime Betty Gongh was sent for to mend 
the house-linen. She came every other day aft- 
er dinner, and sat working alone beside Mrs. 
Gaant till dark. 

Caroline Ryder put her own construction on 
this, and tried to make friends with Mrs. Gough, 
intending to pump her. But Mrs. Gough gave 
her short, diy answers. Ryder then felt sura 
that Gough whs a go-between, and, woman-like, 
turned iip her nose at her with marked contempt. 
For why ? This office of go-between was one 
she especially coveted for herself under the cir- 
cumstances, and a little while ago it had seemed 
within her grasp. 

One fine afternoon the hay was all carried, and 
Griffith came home in good spirits to tdl his wife 
lie was ready to make the grand tour with her. 

He was met at the gate by Mrs. Gough with a 
face of great concern. She begged him to come 
and see the dame ; she had slipped on the oak 
stairs, poor soul ! and hurt her bock, 

Griffith tore up the stairs, and found Kate in 
the di-awing-ioom lying on a sofa, and her doctor 
by her side. He came in, trembling like a leaf, 
and clasped her piteously in his onus. At this 
she uttered a little patient sigh rfpain, and the 
doctor begged him to moderate himself; there 
was no immediate cause of alarm ; but she mnst 
be kept quiet. She had strained her back, and 
her nerves were shaken by the fall. 

"Oh,mypoor Kate!" cried Griffith; and would 
let nobody else touch lier. She was no longer a 
tall girl, but a statuesqne women ; yet he carried 
ber in his Herculean arms np to her bed. She 
turned her head toward him and died a gentle 
tear at this proof of bis love, but the next moment 
she was cold again, and seemed weary of her life. 

An invalid's bed was sent to her by the doctor 
at her own request, and placed on a small bed- 
stead. She lay on this at night, and on a sofa 
by day. 

Griffith was now as good as a widower, and 
Caroline Byder improved the ojiportunity. She 
threw herself constantly in his way, all smiles, 
small talk, and geniality. 

Like many healthy men, your sickness wearied 
him if it lasted over two days ; and whenever he 
came out, chilled and discontented, from his in- 
valid wifi, there was a fine, buoyant, healthy 
young woman ready to chat with him, and brim- 
ming over with undisguised admiration. 

True, she was only a servant^a servant to the 
core. But she had been always about ladies, and 
could wear thdr surface as readily as she could 
their gowns. Moreover, Griffith himself lacked 
dignity and reserve ; he would talk to any bodv. 

The two women began to fill the relative situ 
ations of clonds and sutishlne. 
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But, ere this had lasted long, tho enticing con- 
tact with the ohject of her lawless fancy inflamed 
Bjder, and made her so impatient that she struck 
her long-meditated blow a Uttle prematurely. 

The passago outsiile Mrs. Gannt's door liad a 
large window ; and one day, while Griffith was 
with his wife, Brder composed herself on the win- 
dow-seat in a forlorn at^tude, too striking and 
unlike her nsool gay demeanor lo pass nnnoticed. 

Griffith came out and saw this drooping, dis- 
consolate figure. "Hallo!" said he, "what is 
wrong with you f" a, little fretfully. 

A deep sigh was the only response. 

"Had words with your sweetheart?" 

"You know I have no sweetheart, sir." 

The good-natnred sqnire made an attempt or 
two to console her and find out what was the 
matter, but he could get nothing out of her but 
mouDsyllables and sighs. At last the crocodile 
contrived Co cir ; and, having thus secured his 
pity, she said, There, never heel mo. I'm a 
foolish woman ; I can't bear to see my dear mas- 
ter so abused." 

"What d'ye mean?" said GrifSth, stonily. 
Her very first shaft wounded his peace of 
mind. 

"Oh, no matter I Wliy siiould I be your friend 
and my own enemy ? If I tell you I shall lose 
my place." 

"Konsense, girl, yofl shall never lose your 
place while I am here. " 

"Well, I hope not, sir, for I am reiy happy 
here — loo happy, methinks, when you speak kind- 
ly lo me. Take no notice of what I said. 'Tis 
best to be blind at times." 

The simple squire did not see that this artfnl 
creature was playing the stale game of her sex — 
stimulating his curiosity under pretense of put- 
ting him off. He began to fret with suspicion 
and curiosity, and insisted on her speaking out, 

"Ah I but I am so afraid you will bate me," 
Bflid she, " and that will be worse than losing my 

Griffith stamped on the ground. ' ' What is 
It?" said he, fiercely. 

Eyder seemed frightened. "It is nothing," 
said she ; then she paused, and added, ' ' hut my 
folly. I can't bear !o see you waste your feel- 
ings. She is not so ill as you fancy. " 

"Do you mean to say that my wife is pre- 
tending?" 

' ' How can I say that ? I wasn't there ; nobody 
taiB her Jail, nor heard her ather, and the house 
full of people. No doubt there is something the 
matter with her, but I do believe her heart is in 
more trouble than her hack." 

"And what troubles her heart ? Tell me, and 
she shall not fret long. " 

"Well, sir, llien just yon send for Father 
Leonard, and she will got up, and walk as she 
used, and smile on you as she used. That man 
is the main of her sickness, you lake my word." 

Griffith turned sick at heart; and the strong 
man hterally staggered at this envenomed thrust 
of a weak woman's tongue. But he struggled 
with the poison. 

" What d'ye mean, woman ?" said he. " The 
priest hasn't been near her these two months." 

"That is it, sir," repUedEyder, quietly; "he 
is too wise to come here against your will, and 
lie is bitter against you for frightening him 
away. Ask lourself, sir, didn't she change to 



joa the moment that you threatened that Leon- 
ard with the horse-pond?" 

" That is iiTie !" gasped the wretched husband. 

Yet he straggled again. "But she made it up 

th me after thaL Why, 'twas but the other 
day she begged me to go abroad with her, and 
take her away from this place." 

"Ah? indeedl" said Eyder, bending her blaefe 
brows, " did she so ?" 

"That she did," said Griffith, joyfully ; "so 
you see you are mistaken." 

"You should have taken her at her word, sir," 
was all the woman's reply. 

"Well, you see, the hay was out, so I put it 
off; and then came the cursed rain day after 
day, and so she cooled upon it." 

"Of coarse she did, sir." Then, with a so- 
lemnity that appalled her miserable listener, "I'd 
pve Ml I'm worth if yon had taken her at hei' 
word that minute. But that is the way with 
you gentlemen ; yon let the occasion slip, and we 
tliat be women never forgive that : she ivon't 
give you the same chance again, / know. Now, 
if I was not afraid 1« make you unhappy, I'd tell 
you why she asked yon to go abroad. She felt 
herself weak and saw her danger ; she found she 
coidd not resist that Leonard any longer, and she 
had the sense lo see it wasn't worth her while to 
ruin herself for him, so she asked yon to save her 
from him — that Is the plain English. And you 

At this Griffith's &ce w 
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horrible that Ryder hesitated in her 
"There, there," said she, "pray don't 
dear master ! After all, there's nothing 
and perhaps I am too severe where I 
ill treated ; and, to be sure, no »oman 
cold to yoM unless she was bewitched 
out of lior seven senses by some other man. I 
couldn't use you as mistress does ; hut then 
there's nobody I care a straw for in these pai ts 
except my dear master," 

Griffith took no notice of this overture; the 
potent poison of jealousy was coursing through 
all his veins and distorting his ghastly fiico. 

"O Godl"he gasped, "can this thing be? 
My wife ! the moiJier of my child I It is a lie ! 
I can't heliei-e it — I won't believe it. Have pity 
on me, woman, and think again, and unsay your 
words ; for, if 'tis so, there will be murder in this 

Byder was alarmed. " Don't talk so, " sMd she, 
hastily, "no woman homisworththat; besides, 
as you say, what do we know against her ? She 
is a gentlewoman, and well brought up. Now, 
dear master, you have got one &iend in this 
house, and tiiat is me : I know women better 
than you do. Will you be ruled hy mo P" 

" Yes, I will ; tor I do beheve you care a lit- 
tle for roe." 

"Then don't you believe any thing ag^nst 
our dame. Keep quiet till you know more. 
Don't you he so simple as to accuse her to her 
&ce, or you'll never learn the truth. Just you 
watch her quietly, without seeming, and I'll help 
yon. Be a man, and know the truth." 

"I will!" said GriffltL, grinding his teeth, 
"and I believe she will coine oat pure as snow." 

"Well, I hope so too," said Ryder, diyly. 
Then she added, "But don't you he seen speak- 
ing to me too much, sir, or she will suspect me, 
and then she will be on her guard with mt. 
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When I have any thing particular to tell i 
I'll congh— -so, and then III run out into ^^^ 
Grove ; nobody goes there now. 

Griffith did not see the hussy was contriving 
!i Bfiriea of assignations. Ho fell into the trap 
Fjodily. 

The lifb Hiis mai. led was now infernal. 

He watched his wife night and day to detect 
Tier heart ; he gave up hunting, he deserted the 
■' Ked Lion ;" if he went out of doors, it was hut 
a step ! he hovered about the place to see if mes- 
sages came or went ; and he spent honrs in his 
wife's bedroom, watching her, grim, silent, and 
sombre, to detect her ininOBt heart His flesh 
wasted visibly, and his raddy color paled. Hell 
H-as in his henrt. Ay, two hells— jealousy and 
suspense. 

Mrs. Gaunt saw directly that something was 
amiss, and ere long she divined what it was. 

But, if he was jealous, she was proud as Luci- 
fer. So she met his ci-er-watchful eye with tbe 
face of a marble statue. 

Only in secret her heart quaked and jeamod, 
and she shed many a furtive tear, and was sore, 
sore perplexed. 

Meantime Eyder was playing with her master's 
angnish like a cat with a mouBG. 

Upon the pretense of some petty discovery or 
other, she got him oat day after day into tlie 
Groire, and, to mate him beiieve in her candor 
and impartiality, would give him feeble reasons 
for thinking hie wife loved him still, taking care 
lo overpower these reasons with some Utile piece 
of strong good sense and subtle observation. 

It is the fate of moral poisoners to poison 
themselves as well as their victims. This is a 
just retribution, and It fell upon this femalelago. 
Her wretched master now loved hia wife to dis- 
traction, yet hated her to the death ; and Eyder 
laved her master passionately, yet hated him 
intensely, by fits and starts. 

Tiiese secret meetings on which she had count- 
ed so, what did she g^n by them? She saw that, 
with all her beanty, intelligence, and zeai for him, 
she was nothing to bim still. He suspected, he 
sometimes hated bis wife, but he was always fiiU 
of her. There was no getting any other wedge 
into his heart. 

This so embittered Kyder that one day 
revenged herself on him. 

He had been saying that no earthly torn 
coidd equal his ; all Ms watching had shown 
nothing for certain. "Oh," said he, "if I could 
only get 



doubt. It gnaws my hei , 
flesh. I can't sleep, I can't eat, I can't sit down. 
I envy the dead that lie at peace. Oh, my heart! 
my heart 1" 

"And all for a woman that is not young, nor 
half so handsome as yourself. Well, sir, I'll try 
and care you of your doabt, if that is what tor- 
ments you. When yon threatened that Leonard, 
he got his orders to come here no more. But 
she visited him at his place again and again.'' 
"'Tis felse! How know you that?" 
" As soon as your back was turned she ased 
to order her horse and ride to him." 
" How do you know she went to him f" 
"I monnted the tower, and saw the way she 



GriiEth's face was a piteous sight. He stam- 
mered ont, "Well, he is her confessor. She 
always visited him at times." 

"Ay, sir; but in those days her blood was 
cool, and his too ; but bethink yon now, when 
vou threatened the roan with the horse-pond, he 
became yonr enemy. All revenge is sweet, but 
what revenge is so sweet to any man as Ihat 
which came to his m'ms of its own accord? I 
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Maids they ai 
sei-ved, because their mothers have told them 
that is the only way to get married. But what 
have a wife and a priest to keep them distant? 
Can they ever hope to come together lawfully? 
That is why a priest's light-o'-love is aln-ays 
some honest man's viife. What had those two 
to keep them from fiDlly? Old Betty Gongh? 
Why, the mistress had bought her, body and 
soul, long ago. No, sir, you had no friend there; 
and you had three enemies — love, revenge, and 
opportunity. Why, what did the priest say to 
me? I met him not ten yards from here. 
'Ware the horse-pond!' saj's I. Saj's bo, 
'Since I am to have the Ulter, I'll have the 

These infernal words were not spoken in vain. 
Griflith's features were horribly distorted, his 
eyes rolled fearfully, and he fell to the ground, 
grinding his teeth, and foaming at the mouth. 
An epileptic fit! 

An epileptic tit is a terrible sight ; the simplij 
description of one in our medical books is ap- 
palling. 

And in this case it was all the more fearful, 
the subject being so strong and active. 

Caroline Eyder shrieked with terror, but no 
one heard her ; at all events, no one came ; to 
he sure, the place had a bad name for ghosts, etc. 

She tried to hold his head, bnt could not, fot 
his body kept bounding from the earth with in- 
conc^vahle elasticity and fury, and his arms fiew 
in every direction ; and presently Eyder received 
a violent blow that almost stunned her. 

She lay groaning and trembling beside the 
victim of her poisonous tongue and of his own 

When she recovered herself he was snorting 
rather than breathing, but lying siill and pale 
enough, bis eyes set and glassy. 

She got up, and went with uneven steps to a 
little rill hard by, and plunged her &ce in it ; 
then filled her bra.ver hat, and came and dashed 
water repeatedly in his face. 

He carae to his senses by degrees, bnt was 
weak as an infant. Then Eyder wiped the foam 
from his lips, and, kneeling on her knees, laid a 
soft hand upon his heavy head, shedding tears of 
pity and remorse, and sick at heart herself. 

For what had she gained by blackening her 
rival? The sight of Ms bodily agony, and hii 
ineradicable love. 

Mrs. Gaunt sat ont cf shot, cold, calm, supe- 

Yet, in the desporatiOTi of her passion, it was 
something to nurse his weak head an instant and 
shed hot tears upon his brow ; it was a positive 
joy, and soon prored a fresh and inevitable 
temptation. 

"My poor master," said she, tenderly, "I 

' Compare this statement with p. se. 
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never will say a word to you again. It is better 
to be blind. My God 1 how you cling to her 
that ftiguB a broken back to be rid of yon, *vhen 
there are others as well 1« look at, and ever so 
much younger, that adore every hair on your 
head, and would fbllow you round t&e world for 
one kind look. " 

"Let no one love me like that," sdd Griffith, 
feebly; " K) love so is to be miserable. " 

"Pity her, then, at least," murmured Ilydor! 
and, feeling she had quite c^ommitled herself 
now, her boBOm panted under Griffith's ear, and 
told him the secret she had kept till now. 

My female readers will sneer at this tempta- 
tion 1 my male readers know that scarcely one 
man out of a dozen, ^ck, sore, and hating her 
he loved, would have turned away from the illicit 
consolation thus offered lo him in his hour of 
weakness with soft seducing tones, warm tears, 
and heart that panted at his ear. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

How did poor faulty Griffith receive it ? 

He raised his head, and turned liis brown ey< 
gently but full upon her, " My poor ^rl," saic 
he, " I see what you are driving at. Bnt that 
will not do. I have nothing to give you in ex- 
change. I hate my wife that I loved so dear 
d—n her ! d— n her 1 But I bate all woman- 
kind for her sake. Keep you clear of me. ] 
would ruin no poor girl for heartless sport. I 
shall have blood on my hands ere long, and that 
is enough." 

And, with these alarming words, he seemed 
suddenly to recover all his vigor; for he rose 
and stalked away at once, and never looked be- 
hind him. 

Ryder made no fiirther attempt. She sal 
down and shed bitter tears of sorrow and morti- 
fication. 

Alter tliis cruel rebuff she must hate some- 
body, and, with the justice of her sex, she pitch- 
ed on Mrs. Gaunt, and hated her like n demon, 
and watched to do her mischief by hook or by 
crook. 

Griffith's appearance and manner caused Mrs. 
Gaunt very serious anxiety. His clothes hung 
loose on his wasted frame ; his face was of 
Duifonn sallow tint, like a maniac's ; and be sai 
rilent for hours beside his wife, eying her askant 
from time to time like a surly mastiff guarding 

She divined what was passing in bis mind, and 
tried to soothe him, but almost in vsin. He 
was sometimes softened for the moment , 
ktsret lateri lelhalis aravdo ; he still hovered 
about, watching her and tormenting himself, 
gnawed mad by three vultures of the mind- 
doubt, jealousy, and suspense. 

Then Mrs. Gaunt wrote letters lo Father 
Leonard ; hitlieno she had only sent him short 
messages. 

Betty Gough carried these letters and brought 
tlie answers. 

Griffith, thanks to the hint Ryder had givi 
him, suspected this, and waylaid the old woma 
and roughly demanded to see the letter she w 
carryii^ She stoatly protested she had nor 
He seized her, turned her pockets inside out, and 



, a, bimeh of keys ; item, n printed dialogue 
between Peter and Herod, omitted in the canoni- 
cal books, but described by the modem discover- 
er as an infallible chai-m for the toothache ; item, 
a brass thimble ; item, half a nutmeg. 

Curso your eiuming," said he ; and went off 
mattering. 

The old woman tottered trembling to Mrs. 
Gaunt, related this outrage with an air of injured 
innocence, then removed her cap, undid her hair, 
and took out a letter from Leonard. 

fhis must end, and shall," Eaid Mrs. Gannl. 
firmly, " dso it will drive him mad and me too." 
Bolton fair-day came. It was a great fair, 
_.jd had attractions for all classes. There were 
cattle and horses of all kinds for sale, and also 
shows, gomes, wrestling, and dancing till day- 
All the servants had a prescriprive right to go 
to this lair, and Griffith himself had never missed 
one. He told Kate overnight he would go if it 
were not for leaving her alone. 

'The words were kinder than their meaning, 
but Mrs. Gannt bad the tact or the candor to 
take them in their best sense. "And I would 
go with you, my dear," said she, " but I should 
only bo ft drag. Neier heed me ; ^ve yourself 
a day's pleasure, for indeed jou need it. I am 
in care about you, yon are so diUloflato.'' 

"Well, I will," said Grifflfh. " I'll not mope 
here when all the rest are merry-making.'' 

Accordingly, next day, about eleven in the 
morning, he mounted his horse and rode to the 
fair, leaving the house empty, for sU the serv- 
ants were gone except the old housekeeper ; she 
was tied lo the fireside by rheumatics. Even 
Ryder started, with a new bonnet and red rib- 
bons : but that was only a blind. She slipped 
back and got nnpereeived into her own bed- 
Griffith ran through tie fiiir, but could not 
enjoy it. Hierelial latfri aruiido. He came gal- 
loping back to watch his wife, and see wheflier 
Betty Gough had come again or not. 

As he rode into the stAble-yard he caught sight 
of Ryder's face at an upper window. She look- 
ed pile and a^tated, and her black eyes flashed 
with a strange expression. She made him a sig- 
nal which he did not understand, but she joined 
him directly after in the stable-yard. 

' ' Come quietly with me," said she, solemnly. 
He hooked his horse's rein to the wall, and 
followed her, trembUng. 

She took him up the back stairs, and, when 
she got on the landmg, she turned and said, 
' ' Where did jon leave her f " 

" See if she is there now," said Ryder, point- 
ing to the door. 

Griffith tore the door open; the room was 
empty. 

" Nor is she to be found in the house," said 
Erder, " for I've been in every room." 

'Griffith's fece turned livid, and he staggered 
and leaned against the wall. "Where is she?" 
said he, hoarsely. 

"HumphI" said Ryder, fiendishly. "Find 
lam, and you will iind her." 

"I'll find them if they are above ground," 
cried Griffith, furiously, and he rushed into his 
bedroom and soon came out again, with a fear- 
ful purpose written on his ghastly features and 
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in his bloodshot eves, and a loaded pistol 1: 

Ryder was tarrified ; Imt, inBlead of succumb- 
ing to terror, she flew at him, like a cat and 
wreathed her arms round him. 

"What would yon do?" cried she. "Mad- 
man, would you bang for them, arid break my 
heart ? — the only woman in the world that loves 
you. Give me the pisbDl, Nay, I will hart 

And, with that extraordinary power ej 
ment lends her seic, she wrenched it out of his 
hands. 

He gnashed his teeth with fury, and clutched 
her with a gripe of iron. She screamed wilh 
pnjn : he relaxed his grasp a litde at that : she 
turned on him and defied h!m. 

" I won't let vou get into trouble for a priest 
and ft wanton, she cried ; ' ' yon shall kill 
tirst Leave me the piel^l, and pledge me your 
eacred word lo do them no harm, and then IT 
te)l you where th^ are. Eeiuse me this, am 
you shall go to your grave and know nothing 
more than you know now. " 

"Ko,noi if you are a woman, have pily 
me ! let me come at them. There, I'll use 
weapon, ni tear them te atoms with these 
bands. Where are they ?" 

' ' May 1 put the pistol away, then ?" 

"Yes, fake it out of my sight; so t>ost. 
Where are they ?" 

Ryder locked the pistol np in one of Mrs. 
Gaunt's boxes. Then she said, in a trembhng 
voice, "Follow me." 

He followed her in awful silence. 

She went rather slowly to the door that open- 
ed on the lawn, and then she hesitated. " If 
you are a man, and have any feeling for a poor 
girl who loves you — if you are a gentleman, and 
respect yoar word — no violence." 

"I promisoj" said he. '^ Where ore thetiT" 

" Nay, nay, I fear I shall rue the day I told 
you. Promise me once more ; no bloodshed — 
upon your soul." 

"Ipromise. Where are theu ?" 

" God for^ve me ; they are m the Grove." 

He bounded away from her hke some Ijeasl 
of prey, and she crouched and trembled on the 
steps of the door; and, now that she reahzed 
what she was doing, a sickening' sense of dire 
misgiving came over her and made her feel quite 

And so the weak, but dangerous creature Eat 
crouching and qaakmg, andlaunched the strong 

GritBlh was soon in the Grove, and the first 
thing lie saw was Leonard and his niie walking 
together in earnest conversation. Thar hacks 
were toward him. Mrs. Gannt, whom he bad 
left lying on a sofa, and who proftssed herself 
scarce able to walk half a dozen times across the 
room, was now springing along, elastic as a 
young greyhound, and full of fire and animation. 
The miserable husband saw, and his heart died 
witliin him. 

He leaned against a tree and groaned. 

The deadly sickness of his heart soon gave way 
to sombre fuiy. He came softly after them, with 
ghastly clieek, and bloodthirsty eyes like red-hot 

They stepped, and he heard his wife say," "Tie 
a solemn promise, then — this veiy night." The 
priest bowed assent. Then they spoke in so low 



a voice he could not hear ; but his wife pressed a 
purse upon Leonard, and Leonard hesitated, hut 
ended by taking it, 

Griffith uttered a yell like a tiger, and rushed 
between them with savage violence, driving the 
lady one way with his wrists, and the priest an- 
other. She screamed; he trembled m ^once. 

Griffith stood a moment between these two pale 
faces, silent and awtiiL 

Then be feced his wife. " Tou vile wretch 1" 
he cried; " so you 6uy your own dishonor and 
mmo." He raised his hand high over her head ; 
she never winced. " Oh I but for my oath, I'd 
lay you dead at my feet. Bnt no ; I'll not hang 
for a priest and a wanton. So, this is the thing 
yon love, and pay it to love you." And, with all 
the mad inconsistency of rage, which mixes smalt 
things and great, he tore the purse out of Leon- 
ard's hand, and then seized him ieliy by the 
throat. 

At that the high spirit of Mrs. Gaunt ga*-e vittj 
to abject terror. "Oh, mercyl mercy!" she 
cried; " it is all a mistake. " And she clung to 
his knees. 

He spumed her furioasly away. ' ' Don't touch 
me, woman," he cried, " or you are dead. Look 
at this!" And in n moment, with gigantic 
strength and fnry, he dashed the priest down at 
her feet, "Iknowye, yeproud devil," hecried; 
"love the thing you have seen me tread upon — 
love it, if ye can!" And he literaUy trampled 
upon the poor priest with both feet. 

Leonard shrieked for mercy. 

"None, in this world or the next," roared 
Griffith ; but the next moment he took fright at 
himself, "God !" hecried, "I must go, or ItilL 
Live and be damned forever, the pair of ye." 
And with this he fled from Ihem, grinding his 
--''- and beating the ah' with his clenched 



He darted to the stable-yard, sprang on his 
orse, and galloped away from Hemshaw Castle, 
■ifii the face, the eyes, the gestures, the inco- 
herent mutterings of a raving Bedlamite. 



CHAl-TEB XXVL 

At the fair the wresfling was ended, and the 
tongues gomg over it all again, and ttirowuig the 
victors ; the greasy pole, with leg of mutton at- 
tached by; ribbons, was being hoisted, and Iho 
swings flying, and the lads and lasses footing it to 
the tife and tabor, and the people chattering in 
groups, when the clatjer of a horse's feet was 
heard, and a horseman burst in and rode reck- 
lessly through the market-pkce i indeed, if his 
noble horse had been as rash as lie was, some 
would have been trampled nnder foot. The rid- 

's face was ghastly ; such as were not exactly 
his path had lime to see it, and wonder how 

s terrible countenance came into that merry 
place. Thus, as he passed, shouts of dismay 
arose, and a space opened before him, and then 
closed behind him with a great murmur that fol- 
lowed at liis heels. 

Tom Leicester was listening, gpell-bound, on 
the outskirts of the throng, Xo 3ie songs and hn- 

ous tirades of a peddler selling his wares, and 

saying to himself, "I too will be a peddler." 
Hearing the row, he tnmed round, and saw his 
■ !r just coming down with that stricken ftca 
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Tom conld not decipher his own name in print 
cir manuscript, and these ore the fellows that 
beat us all at reading countenances ; lie saw in a 
moment tbat some great calamity had &lleQ on 
Griilitli's head, and imtiire stirred in him. He 
darled to his master's side and eeized the bridle. 
" What 18 up ?" he cried. 

But Griffith did not answer nor Qolico; his 
ears were almost deaf, and his eyes, ^^at and 
Btaring, were Hxed right ahead, and, to all ap- 
pearance, he did not see Ihe people ; he seemed 
to be making for the horizon. 

' ' Master 1 for the love of Heaven, speak to 
me," cried Leicester. "What have they done 
to you ? Whither be you goiug, vrith the fiice of 
tt ghost ?" 

" Away, from the hangman," shrieked Griffith, 
Etui staring at the horizon. " Stay me not ; my 
hands itch ftir their throats ; my heart thirsts for 
thdr blood ; but ru not hang for a priest and a 
wanton." Then he suddenly turned on Leicester, 
" Let thou go, or — " and he lifted up his heavy 
riding-whip. 

Then Ldcester let go the rdn, and the whip 
descended on the horse's flank ; he went clutter- 
ing fuiionsly over the stones, and drove the din- 
ner groups apart like chatf, andhis galloping feet 
were soon heard fainter and tainler till they died 
away in the distance. L^cester stood gaping. 

Griffith's horse, a black hunter of singnlar 
power and beauty, carried his wretched master 
well that day ; he went on till sunset, trotUng, 
cantering, and walking without iniermission ; the 
whip ceased to tooch him, the rein never checked 
him. He found he was the master, and he went 
his own way. He took his broken rider back 
into iho county where he had been foaled. But a 
few miles from bis native place they came to the 
"Packborse," a pretty Utile road-side inn, with 
farm-yard and buildings at the back. He had 
often baited there in his in&ncy ; and now, stiff 
and stumbling with fatigue, the good horse could 
not pass the familiar place ; he walked gravely 
into the stable-yard, and there fairly came to an 
end ; craned out his drooping head, crooked his 
limbs, and seemed of wood. And no wonder- 
be was ninety-three miles from his last corn. 

Faul Carnek, a young farrier who freqnented 
the "Packhorse," happened just then to be loung- 
ing at the kilchw door, and saw him come in. 
He turned directly, and shouted into the house, 
"Ho! Master Vint, come hither, Here'sBIack 
Dick come home, and brought yoa a worshipful 
cnstomer." 

The landlord bustled ont of the kitchen, cry- 
ing, "They are welcome both." Ilien be came 
lowly louting to Griffith, cap in hand, and held 
the horse, poor immovable brute ; and his wife 
courtesied perseveringly at the door. 

Griffith dismounted, and stood there looking 
like one in a dream. 

"Please you come in, sir," said the landlady, 
aniling professionally. 

He followed her mechanically. 

" Would joar worship be private ? We keep 
a parlor for gentles. " 

"Ay, let me be alone," he groaned. 

Mercy Vint, the daughter, happened to be on 
the stairs and heard him ; the voice startled her, 
and jhs tamed round directly to look at the 
f^eaker ; but she only saw Ms back going into 



the room, and then lie flnng himself like a siick 
into the arm-chair. 

The landlady invited him to order supper ; he 
dechncd. She pressed him. He Rung a, piece 
of money on the table, and told her savagely to 
score his supper, and leave him in peace. 

She flounced out with a red face, and com- 
plained to her husband in the kiicben. 

Harry Vint rung the crown piece on the table 
before he committed himself to a reply. It rang 
like a, bell. "Churl or not, his coin is good," 
said Hariy Vint, philosophically. "I'll eat his 
supper, dome, for that matter." 

"Father," whispered Mercy, " I do think the 
gentleman is in trouble." 

"And that is no basinesa of mine, neither," 
said Harry Vint. 

Presently the guest they were discossing called 
loudly for a quart of burnt wine. 

When it was ready, Mercy offered to take it in 
to him. She was curious. The landlord looked 
up rather surprised, for his daughter attended to 
the farm, hut fought shy of the inn and its busi- 

"Take it, lass, and welcome for me," said 
Mrs, Vint, petdshly. 

Mercy took the wine in, and found Griffitli 
with his head buried in bis hands. 

She stood a while with the tray, not knowing 
what to do. 

Then, as he did not move, slie said, softly, 
"The wine, sir, an if it please you." 

Grifiith lifted his head, and turned two eyes 
clouded with suffering upon her ; he saw a bux- 
om, blooming young woman, with remarkably 
dove-like eyes, that dwelt with timid, kindly cu- 
riosity upon him. Ue looked at her in a half 
distracted way, and then put his hand to the 
mug. ' ' Here's perdition to all false women ! " 
said he, and tossed half the wine down at a sin- 
gle draught. 

" 'Tis not to me yon drink, sir," said Mercy, 
with gentle dignity. Then she conrtesied mod' 
estiy and retired, discouraged, not offended. 

Tlie WTCtchei' Griffith took no notice— did not 
even see he bad repulsed a friendly visitor. The 
wine, taken on on empty stomach, soon stnpefied 
him, and he staggered to bed. 

He awoke at daybreak ; and oh ! tho agony 
of that waking. 

He lay sighing a while, with his hot skin quiv- 
ering on his bones, and Ms heart like lead ; then 
got up and flung his clothes on hastily, and asked 
how far to the nearest sea-port. 

Twenty mites. 

He called for his horse. The poor brute was 
dead lame. 

He cursed that good servant for going feme. 
He walked round and round like a wild beast, 
chafing and fuming a while, then sank into a tor- 
por of dejection, and sat with Ms head bowed on 
the table all day. 

He ate scarcely any food, but drank wine free- 
ly, remarking, however, that it was false-hearted 
stuff ; did him no good ; and had no taste as 
wine used to have. " But nothing is what it 
was," said he. " Even I was happy once. But 
that seems years ago." 

"Alas! poor gentleman ! God comfort you," 
said Mercy Vint, and came with the tears in her 
dove-like eyes, and said to her father, " To be 
sure Ms worship hath been crossed in love ; and 
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what ccpuld she he thinting of? Snch a hand- 
some, well-made gentleman !" 

" Now that is a wench's first IhonElit," said 
Harrj Vint : " more likely lost his money gam- 
bling or racing. But, indeed, I think 'tis his 
head is disordered, not his heart. I wish the 
' Fackhorse' was quic of liim, maugrc his laced 
coat. Wo want no kill-joys here." 

That night he was heard groaning and talk- 
ing, and did not come down at all. 

So at noon Mrs. Vint knockecl at his door : a 
weak voice bade her enter ; she found him shiv- 
ering, and lie asked her for a fire. 

She gi'umbled, out of heaiiug, but lighted a 



The landlady looked at him, and saw his face 
was flushed and swollen, and be complained of 
pain in all hia bones. She opened the windows, 
and asked him would he have a doctor sent for : 
he shook his head contemptuously. 

However, toward evening he became delirions, 
and raved and tossed, and rolled his head as if it 
wai an intolerable weight he wonted to get rid of. 

The females of the fimily were for sending at 
once tor a doctor, but the prudent Harry de- 
murred. 

'*Tell me first who is to pay the fee," said he. 
"I've seen a fine coat with tlie pockets empty 
before to-day." 

The women set up their throats at him with 
one accord, each after her bind. 

"Out, fie 1" said Mercy; "are we to do 
naught for charity ?" 

"Why, there's his horse, ye foolish man," said 
Mrs. Vint. 

" Ay, ye are both wiser than me," said Harry 
Vint, ironically. And soon after that he went 
out soflly. 

The next minute he was in the sick n 
toom, examining his pockets. To his inf 
surprise, he found twenty gold pieces, a quantity 
of silver, and some trinkets. 

He spread them all out on the table and gloat- 
ed on them with greedy eyes. They looked so 
Inviting that he said to himself th^ woold be 
safer in his custody than in that of a delirious 
person, who was even now raving incoherently 
before him, and coold not see what he was do- 
ing. He therefore proceeded to ti'ansfer them 

On the way to his pocket, his shaking hand 
was arrested by anotber hand, soft, but firm as 
iron. He shnddered, and looked round in abject 
terror ; and there was his daughter's face, pale 
as hil own, bnt full of resolution. ' ' Kay, father," 
said she, "/mnst take charge of these, and well 
do yon know why," 

These simple words cowed Harry Vint, so that 
he instantly resigned the money and jewels, and 
retired, muttering that " things were come to a 

Kitty pass" — " a man was no longer roaster in 
own house," etc., etc., etc. 
While he inveighed against the degeneracy of 
the age, the women paid no more attention than 
the age did, but just sent for the doctor. He 
came, and bled the patient. This gave him a 
momentary relief ; bnt when, in thenatnral prog- 
ress of the disease, sweating ond weakness came 
on, ths loss of the precious vita! fluid was fatal, 



and the patient's pulse became scarce perceptible. 
There he lay, with wet hidr, and gleaming eyes, 
and haggard face, at death's door. 

An esperionced old crone was got to nurse 
him, and she told Mrs. Vint ha would live maybe 
three days. 

Paul Carrick used to come to the "Pact- 
horse" to see Mercy Vint, and, finding her t.ad, 
asked her what was the matter. 

"What should it be," said she, "but the poor 
gentleman a-dying overhead, away from all Ms 
friends, " 

" Let me see him, " said Paul. 

Mercy took him softly into the room. 

"Ay, be is booked, " said the farrier. "Doc- 
tor has taken too much blood out of the inan's 
body. They kill a manv that way," 

"Alack, Paul 1 must he die? Can naught be 
done ?" said Mercy, clasping her hands. 

"I don't say that, neither," said the farrier. 
"He is a well-made man — he is young. / 
might save him, perhaps, if I had not so many 
beasts to look to. I'll tell you what you do. 
Make him soup as strong as strong; have him 
watched night and day, and let 'em put a spoon- 
ful of warm wine into him every hour, and then 
of soup ; egg flip is ft good thing too ; change 
his bed-linen, and keep the doctors from him ; 
that is his only chance : he is fairly dying of 
weakness. But I must be off. Farmer Blake's 
cow is down for calving ; I must pie her on 
ounce of salts before 'tis loo late." 

Mercy Vint scannad the patient closelv, and 
saw that Paul Carrick was right. She followed 
his instructions to the letter, with one exception. 
Instead of trusting to the old woman, of whom 
she had no very good opinion, she had the great 
arm-chair brought into the sick-room, and 
watched the patient herself by night and day, 
A gentle hand cooled his temples ; a gentle hand 
brought concentrated nouridiment to bis lips; 
and a mellow voice coaxed him to be good and 
swaDow it. There are voices it is not natural to 
resist, and Griffith learned by degrees to obey 
this one, even when he was half unconscious. 

At the end of tliree days this zealous young 
nnrse tbonght she discerned a slight improve- 
ment, and told her mother so. Then the old 
lady came and examined the patient, and shook 
her head gravely. Her judgment, like her daugh- 
ter's, was infloenced by her wishes. 

The fact is, both landlord and landlady were 
now cfllcnlating upon GriESth's decease. Harry 
had told her about the money and jewels, and 
the pair had put their heads together, and settled 
that Grifiith was a gentleman highwayman, and 
his spoil would nei'er be reclaimed after his de- 
cease, bnt fall to those good Samaritans who 
were now nnrsing him, and intended to buryhira 
respectably. The future bdng thus settled, this 
worthy couple became a little impatient; for 
Griffith, like Charles the Second, was "an un- 
conscionable time dying." 

We order dinner to hasten a lingering guest, 
and, with equal force of logic, mine host of the 
"Packhorse" spoke to White, the village carpen- 
ter, about a full-sized coifin, and bis wife set the 
old crone to make a linen shroud, unobtrusively, 
in the hake-house. 

On the third afternoon of her nursing Mercy 
left her patient, and called up the crone to tend 
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him. She herself, worn out with fatigue, threw 
herself on a bed in her mother's room hard by, 
&uil soon fell osletp. 

She had slopt about two hours when she was 
wakened by a strange noise in the sick-chamber 
— a. man and a woman quarreling. 

She bounded off the bed, and was in the room 
directlv. 

Ixi and behold, there were the nurse and the 
living man abusing ouo another like pick- 
pocliels. 

The cause of this little miBandersianding was 
not far to seek. The old crone Iiad brought up 
her work, videlicet a winding-sheet all but fin- 
ished, and certain Etrips of glazed muslin about 
three inches deep. She soon completed the 
wiuding-sheet, and hnng it over two cluirs in 
the patient's sight ; she then proceeded to double 
the slips in six, and nii^ them ; then she unrolled 
' m, and the^ were frills, and well adapted 



She was so intent upon her congenial task that 
she did not observe the sick man had awakened, 
and was viewing her and her work witli an intel- 
ligent but sinister eye. 

"What is that jou are making?" said he. 

The voice was rather clear and strong, and 
seemed so loud and strange in that still chamber 
tliat it startled the woman mightily. She uttered 
a little shriek, and llien was wroth. "Plague 
take the man!" s.iid she; "how you scared me. 
Keep quiet, do, and mind your own business." 
[The business of going off the hooks.] 

" I ask you what is thatyon are making," said 
Grifhth, louder, and raising himself on his nrm. 

"Baby'sfiills,"replied the woman, coolly, re- 
covering that contempt for the understandings 
of the dying which marks the veritable crone. 

"Ye lie!" said Griffith. "And there is a 
shroud. Who is that for?" 

"Who should it be fbr, thou simple body? 
Keep quiet, do, till the change comes. "Twon't 
be long now ; art too well to last till sundown. " 

"So 'tis for me, is it?" screamed Griffith. 
"I'll disappoint ye yet. Give me my clothes. 
Ill not lie here to be measured for my grave, ye 
old witch." 

"Here's maimers!" ea/;kled the indignant 
crone. "Ye foul-mouthed knave, is this how 
you thank a decent woman for making a com- 
fortable corpse of ye, you that has no right to 
die in your shoes, let a be such dainties as mus- 
lin neck-ruff, and shroud of good Dutch flax ?" 

At this Griffith discharged a volley, iu which 
"vulture," "hag," "blood-Bucfcer," etc., blended 
with as many oaths, during which Mercy came 

She glided to him with her dove's eyes full of 
concern, and laid iier hand gently on his shoul- 
der. "You'll work yourself a mischief," said 
she; "leave me to scold her. Whv, my good 
Nelly, how could you be so hare-brained? 
Prithee take all that trumpery away this min- 
ute ; none here naedeth it, nor shall not this 
many a year, please God." 

"They want me dead," said Griffith lo her, 
pi teously, finding he had got one friend, and sunk 
back on his pillow exhausted. 

"So it seems," said Mercy, cunningly. "But 



I'd balk them finely. I'd up and order a beef- 
steak this minute." 

"And shall," said Griffith, with feeble spite. 
" Leastways do you order it, and I'll eat it — 

Sick men are like children, and women soon 
find that out, and manage them accordingly. In 
ten minutes Mercy brought a good rump-steak 
to the bedside, and said, " Now for't. Marty 
come up, with her winding-sheets !" 

'I'hus played upon and encouraged, the great 
baby ate more than half the steal:, and soon after 
perspired gently and fell asleep. 

Paul Carrick found him breathing gently, with 
a slight tint of red in his cheek, and told Mercy 
there was a change for the better. "We have 
bronghthim toa true intermission, "said he, "so 
throw in the bark at once." 

"What, drench his honor's worship!" said 
Mercy, innocently. ' ' Nay, send ihoa the medi- 
cine, and III find womanly ways to get it down 

Next day came the doctor, and whispered soft- 
ly to Mrs. Vint, "How are we all up stairs?" 

" Wliy couldn't you come afore ? replied Mrs. 
Vint, crossly. "Here's farrier Carrick stepped 
in,andcitringhim out of hand — tlie meddlesome 

''A fiirrier rob me of my patient !" cried the 
doctor, in high du%eon. 

"Nay, goSd sir, 'tis no (ault of mine. Tliis 
Paul is a. sort of a kind of a follower of om' Mer- 
cy's, and she is mistress here,I trow." 

"And what hath his farriership prescribed? 
Friar's balsam, belike. " 

' ' Nay, I know not ; but yon may soon learn, 
for he is above, physicking the gentleman (a pret- 
ty gentleman !), and suiting to our Mercy — after 

The doctor declined to raako one in so mixed 
a consultation. 

"Give me my fee, dame," said he; "and as 
for this impertinent Ihrrier, the patient's blood be 
on his head ; and I'd havs him beware tlie law." 

Mrs. Vint went to the stair-foot, and screamed, 
"Mercy, the good doctor wants his fee. Who 
is to pay it, I wond(w ?" 

"Ill bring it him anon," said a gentle voice; 
and Mercy soon came down and paid it with a 
willing air that half disarmed professional fury. 

" 'Tis a good lass, dame, said the doctor, 
when she was gone ; " and, by the same token, 
I wish lier better mated than to a scrub :jf a 

Griffith, still weak, but freed of fever, woke one 
gloriouB afternoon, and heard a bird-like voice 
humming a quinnt old ditty, and saw a field of 
golden wheat through an open window, and seat- 
ed at that window the mellow songstress, Mercy 
Vint, plying her needle, with lowered lashes but 
beaming face, a picture of health and quiet wom- 
anly happiness. Things were going to her mind 
in that sick-room. 

He looked at her, and at the golden com and 
summer haze beyond, and the tide of life seemed 
to rush back upon him. 

" H^ good lass," said he, " tell me wliero am 
I, for Iknow not." 

Mercy sEaried and left off singing, then rose 
and c!ime slowly toward him, with her work in 
her hand. 
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Innocent joy at this new symptom of conva- 
lescence flushed her comolj features, but she 
Epoko low. 

"Good sir, at the ' Paclthorse, '" said she, 
imiling. 

"Thfc'Pflckhoreo,' and where is that?" 

" Hard by Allerton village. " 

" And where is that^— not in Cnmberland ?" 

"Nny, in Laneaahire, jour worship. Why, 
whence come you, that know not the ' Pack- 
horse,' nor yet Allerton township? Come you 
from Cumberland ?" 

"No matter whence I come. I'm going on 
board ship, like my father before me." 

"Alas! sir, yon are not ^it; you have been 
■re:? ill, and partly distraught." 

She slopp^, for Griffith turned his face to the 
wall with a deep groan. It had all rushed'over 
him in a moment. 

Mercy stood still and worked on, but the wa- 
ter gathered in her eyes at that eloquent groan. 

By-and-by Griffith turned ronnd again, with a 
face of anguish, and filmy eyes, and saw her in 
the same place standing, working, and pitying. 

"What, are yoa there still?" said he, roughly. 

"Ay,sir; but I'll go sooner than be troable- 
some. Can I fetch you any Ihing?" 

" No. Ay, wine ; bring me wine to drown it 
all." 

She bronght him a pint of wine. 

"Pledge me," said he, with a miserable at- 
tempt at a smile. 

She put the cup to her lips and sipped a drop 
or two, but her dove's eyes were looking np at 
him over the lienor all the time. Griffith soon 
disposed of the rest, and asked for more. 

" Nay," siud she, " but I dare not ; the doc- 
tor halh forbidden excess in drinking." 

"The doctor! what doctor?" 

"Doctor Paul," said she, demurely. "He 
hath saved your liffe, sir, I do think. " 

" Plague take him for that !" 

"So say not I." 

H6te she left him with an excuse. "Tis 
milking time, sir, and you shall know that I am 
our dairy-maid. I seldom trouble the inn." 

Nest day she was on the window-seat working 
and beaming. The patient called to her in pee- 
vish accents to put his head higher. She laid 
down her work with a smile, and came and raised 
his head. 

"Tliere, now, that is too high," said he; 
" bow awkward you are !" 

"I lack experience, sir, but not good will. 
There, now, is that a little better T" 

"Ay, ahttle. I'm sick oflyinghere; Iwant 
to get up. Dost hear what I say ? I — -want — 
to get np." 

"And GO you shall, as soon as ever you are fit. 
To-morrow, perhaps. To-day you must e'en be 
patient. Patience is a. rare medicine." 

Tic, tie, tic 1 " What a noise they are mak- 
ing damn stairs. Go, lass, and bid them hold 
their peace." 

Mercy shook her head. " Good lack-a-day ! 
wo might as well bid the river give over running ; 
bat, to be rare, this comes of keeping a hostelry, 
Wht.ii we had only the &nn, we were quiet. 



"Me sing! Alack, sir, I'm no songster." 

" That is false. You sing like a throstle. I 
dote on music ; and, when I was delirious, I 
heard one singing about my bed ; I thought it 
was an angel at that lime, but 'twas only you, my 
young mistress ; and, now I ask you, you say me 
nay. That is the way with you all. Plague take 
the g^rl, and all her cursed, imreasonable, hypi>- 
critical sex. I warrant mo you'd sing if I want- 
ed to sleep, and dance the devil to a standstill." 

Mercy, instead of fioancing out of the room, 
stood looking on him with maternal eyes, and 
chuckling like a bird. 

" That is right, sir ; tax ns all to your heart's 
content. Oh, but I'm a joyful woman to hear 
you, for 'tis a sure sign of mending when the sick 
take to rating of their nurses." 

" In sooth, I am too cross-grained," said Grif- 
fith, relenting. 

' ' Not a whit, sir, for my taste. I've been in 
care for you, and now you are a iitlJe cross, that 
maketh me easy." 

' ' Thou art a good sotil. Wilt sing me a stave 
after all?" 

"La yon now, how you come back to thatl 
Ay, and with a good heart ; for, to be snre, 'tis ft 
sin to gainsay a sick man. But, indeed, I am 
the homeliest singer. Methinks 'tis time I went 
down and bade them cook jotu: worship's snp- 
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'"' Nay, ni n 
sing." 

"Your will is my law, sir, "siud Mercy, diyly, 
and retired lo the window-seat ; that was the first 
obvious preliminary. Then she fiddled with her 
apron, and hemmed, and wdted in hopes a re- 
prieve might come; bnt a peevish, lelentless 
voice demanded the song at intervals. 

So then she turned her head earefully away 
from ber bearer, lowered her eyes, and, looking 
the picture of guilt and shame all the time, sang 
an ancient ditty. The poltroon's voice wns rich, 
mellow, clear, and sweet as honey, and she sang 
the notes for the sake of the words, not the words 
for the sake of the notes, as all but Nature's 
singers do. 

■"he air was grave as well as sweet; for Mercy 
of an old Paritun stock, and even her songs 
i not giddy-paced, but solid, quaint, and ten- 
der : all the more did they reach the soul. 

In vain was the blushing cheek averted, and 
the honeyed tips : the ravishing tones set lli« 
birds chirping ontsido, yet filled the room with- 
in, and the glasses rang in harmony upon tha 
shelf as the sweet singer ponred ont from her 
heart (so it seemed) the speaking song that be- 

" lu voin you tell your psrtiug lover 
You wiaa fair wfnds raaj waft him over. 
Alos ! what winds cou hoppy prcjve 
That bear me far ^om ber llove I 

Can eqnal those that 1 suslain 
From slighted love and colli llladflln." 

Griffith beat time with his hand a, while, and 
his own face softened and beautified ns the mel- 
ody curled about his heart. But soon it was too 
mnch for him; he knew the song — had sung it 
to Kale Peyton in their days of courtship. A 
thousand memories gushed in upon his soul and 
overpowered him. He burst out sobbing violent- 
ly, and wept as if his heart must break. 
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"Alas! what have I done ?" said Mercy ; and 
the tears ran swiiUy from lier eyos at the sight. 
Then, with native delicacy, she hurjied from the 

What Griffith went Ihrongli that night in si- 
lence was never known but U> himself. Sat the 
next morning he was a changed man. He was 
all dogged resolution ; put on his clothes unmd- 
td, though he could hardly aland to do it ; and 
borrowed the landlord's Eloff, and crawled 
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WeU, 
then, the past is dead. My life begins again to- 

Hen-like Mercy soon learned this sally of her 
refractory duckling, and was uneasy. So, for an 
excuse to watch him, she brought him out his 
money and jewels, and t«ld him she had thought 
it Bsfest to lake charge of them. 

He thanked her cavalierly, and offered her a 
diamond ring. 

She bluEhod scarlet and declined it, and even 
turned a meekly reproachful glance on him with 
her dove's eyes. 

He had a suit of russet made, and put away 
his iine coat, and forbade am one to call him 
"Your worBliip." "I am a fujmer like lonr- 
selves, "said he, "and my name is — Thomas 
Leicester," 

A hrain fever either lulls the nnlnppy lover, 
or else benumbs the vciy anguish that caused it. 

Aud so it was with GnfSth His loie got be- 
numbed, and the sense of his wrongs vivid. He 
nnrsed a, hitter hatred of his wife ; only, as he 
could not punish her withont going near her, 
and no pnn^ment short of death seemed enough 
for her, he set to work to obliterate her from his 
very memory, if posable. He tried employment. 
He pottered about the little farm, advising and 
helping, and that so zealously that the landlord 
retired altogether from that department, and 
Griffith, instead of he, became Mercy's ally, agri- 
cultural and bucolical. She was a shepherdess 
to the core, and halfid the poor ' ' Packhorse. " 

!For all that, it was her late to add to its at- 
tractions ; for GrifBth bought a viol de garabo, 
and taught her sweet songs, which he accompa- 
nied Witt such skill, and sometimes with his 
voice, that good company often looked in on the 
chance of a good song sweetly sung and played. 

The sick in body or mind are egotistical. 
Griffith was no exception. Bent on curing his 
own deep wound, he never troubled his head 
about the wound he might inflict. 

He was grateful to Ms sweet nurse, and told 
her so ; and his gratitude charmed her all the 
more that it had been rather long in coming. 

He found this dove-like creature d wonderfi 
Eoothor: he apphed her more and move to h. 

As for Mercy, she had been (oo good and kind 
to her patient not to take a tender interest in his 
convalescence. Our hearts warm more to those 
we have been kind to than to those who have 
been kind to ua ; and the (female reader 
eily imagine what delicious feelings stole into 
that womanly heart when she saw her pale nurs- 
ling pick up health and strength under her wing, 
and become the finest, handsomest man in the 
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Pity and admiration ; where tl 

not far beliind. 

And then this man, who liad been cross ana 
rough while he was weak, became gentler, kind- 

, and more deferential to her the stronger ha 

It. 

Mrs. Vint saw they were both fond of each 
_ .her's company, and disapproved it. She told 
Paul Carrick if he had any thought of Mercy he 
had better give over shiUy-shallying, for there 
another man afler her. Paul made light of 
] first, " She has known me loo long to take 
up her head with a new-comer," said he. "To 
be sure I never asked her to name the day, but 
she knows my mind well enough, and I know 

Then yoa know more than I do," said the 
mother, ironically. 

He thought over this conversation, and very 
dsely determined not to run unnecessary risks, 
le came up one afternoon, and hunted about for 
Mercy tiQ he fbund her milking a cow in the 
adjoining paddock. 

"Well, lass," said he, " I've good news for thee. 
My old dad says we may have his house to livo 
in, so now you and I can yoke next month, if j'e 

"Me turn the honest man out of his house!" 
said Mwcy, mighty innocently. 

" Who asks you ? He nobbut bargains for the 
chimney comer, and you are not the girl to be- 
grudge the old man that." 

" Oh no, Paul. But what would faUier do if 
I were lo leave Ais house? Methinks the farm 
wonld go to rack and ruin, he is so wrapped up 
in his nasty public. " 

"Why, he has got a helper, by all accounts; 
and, if vou talk like ihat, vou will never wed at 
alL" 

" Never is a big word. But I am loo young 
to marry yet. Jenny, tlion jade, stand still" 

The attack and defense proceeded upon these 
terms for some ^me, and the defendant had one 
base advantage, and used it. Her forehead wa.^ 
wedged tight against Jenny's ribs, and Paul coald 
not see her lace. This, and the feminine evasive- 
ness of her replies, irrita.ted him at last. 

"Take Ihy head out o' the coow," said he, 
roughly, " and answer straight. Is all our woo- 
ing to go for naught?" 

' ' Wooing ? Ton never said so much to me in 
oil these years as you have to-day." 

"Oh, je knew my mind well enough. There's 
a many ways of .ihowing the heart. " 

" Speaking ont is the best, I trow." 

"Why, what do I come here for twice a week, 
this two years past, if not for thee?" 

"Ay, for me and fether'sale." 

"And thou canst look at me and tell me that ? 
Te false, hard-hearted hussy. But nay, thou wast 
never so ; 'tis this Thomas Leicester hath be- 
witched thee, and set thee against Ihy liue 

"*Ir, Lwcester pays no suit to me," said Mer- 
cy, blushing : " he is a right civil-spoken gentia- 
man, and you know you saved his life. " 

' ' The more fool I. I wish I had known he 
was going to rob me of my lass's heart, I'd have 
seen him die a hundred times ere I'd have inter- 
fered. But they say if you save a man's life 
Iie'll make you rue it. Mercy, my lass, you are 
weU respected in the parish; take a thought 
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now : hetter be a farrier'a wife than a gentle- 
Mercy did take lier head "out of the cow" 
at this, and for once her cheek burned with an- 
ger ; but the unwonted sentiment died before it 
could find words, and she said quietly,"! need 
not be either, agtdnst my will." 

Young Carrick made many such appeals to 
Mercy Vint, but he could never bring her to con- 
fess to him tliat lie and she had ever been more 
than friends, or were now any thing less than 
friends. Still he forced her to own to herself 
that, if she had never seen Thomas Leicester, 
her quiet affection and respect for Carrick would 
prolrably have carried her to tlie altar with him. 

His remonstrances, somelimes angry, some- 
times leacfid, awoke her pity, which was the 
grand sentiment of her heart, and disturbed her 

Moreover, she sttidied the two. men in her 
quiet, thoughtful way, and saw that Carrick 
loved her with all- his honest, though hitherto 
tepid heart ; but Griffith had depths, and conld 
■ ' ir he had shown 






'He is 









," said the poor girl to herself. 
I am nfmid even this attracted her to Grilhth ; 
nettled a woman's soft ambition, which is, to I 
as-well loved as ever woman was. 

And so things went on, and, as generally hap- 
pens, the mnn who was losing ground went the 
very way to lose more. He spoke ill of Griffith 
behind his back; called bim a highwayman, a 
gentleman, an ungrateful, undermining traitor. 
But Griffith never mentioned Cfl"''<'k ; ond so, 
when he and Mercy were together, her old fol- 
lower was pleasingly cblilerated, and affection- 
ate good-humor reigned. Thus Griffith, nliaf 
Thomas, became iier sunbenm, and Paul her 

But he who bad disturbed tlie peace of olh- 

One day he found Mercy ciying. He sal 
down beside her, and said kindly, ' ' Why, sweet- 
heart, what is amiss ?" 

"No great matter," said she, and turned her 
head away, but did not check her tears, for it 
was new and pleasant to be consoled by Thomas 
Leicester. " 

"Nay, but tell me, child." 

"Well, then, Jessie Carrick has been at 
that is alt." 

"Theiixen! what did she say?" 

"Nay, I'm not pleased enow witn it to repeat 
it. She did cast somethmg in my leeth." 

Griffith pressed her to be more explicit. She 
declined with so many blushes that his curiosity 
was awakened, and he told Mrs. Vint, with some 
heat, that Jess Carrick had been making Mercy 

"Lite enow," saidMrs. Vint, coolly. "Shi 
eat her victuals all one for that, please God." 

"Else I'll ring the cock-nosed jade's oeck 
next time she comes here," replied Griffith ; 
' ' but, dame, I want to know what she can ' 
to say to Mercy to make her ciy. " 

Mrs. Vint looked him steadily in the face for 
some time, and then and there decided 
to an explanation. " Ten to one 'tis about her 
brother, said she ; " you know this Paul is 
Mercy's sweetheai'l," 



simple words Griffitli winced, and hia 
:e (ianged remaikably. Mrs. Vint 
observed it, and vras all the more resolved to 
ve it out with him. 

" Her sweetheart 1" siud Griffith. " Whj-, I 
ve seen them together a dozen of times, and 
t a word of courtship." 

"Oh, the young men don't make many speech- 
in these parts. They show their hearts by act." 
"By act? Why, I met them coming home 
from milking t'other evening. Mercy was car- 
rying the pail, brimful, and that oaf sauntered 
by her side, with bis hands in his pockets ; was 
that the act of a lover?" 

"I heard of it, sir," said Mrs. Vint, quietly; 
" and as how you took the pail from ber, willy 
nilly, and earned it home. Mercy was vexed 
about it. She told me you panted at the door, 
and she was a deal fitter to carry the pail than 
you, that is just off a ^ck-bed, like. But lawk, 
sir, ye can't go by the likes of tliat ; the bache- 
lors here they'd see their sweethearts carry the 
roof into next parish on thdr backs, like a snail, 
and never put out a hand ; 'tis not the custom 
hereaway. But, be I was saying, Faut <tnd our 
Mercy kept company after a manner : he never 
had uie wit to flatter her as should be, nor the 
stomach to bid her name the day, and he'd buy 
the ring ; hut he talked to her about bis sick 
beasts more than ho did to any other girl in tho 
parish, and she'd have ended by going to church 
with him, only yon came and put a c:ooInees 

"I! How?" 

" Well, sir, our Mercy is a kind-hearted lass, 
though I say it, and you were sick, and she did 
nurse yoa; and that was a beginning. And, to 
be sore, you are a f)ue, personable man, and capi- 
td company ; and you are always about (he ^rl ; 
and beuiink yon, ^r, she is flesh and blood like 
her n^^bOFs ; and they say, once a body haa 
tasted venison steak, it spoils Iheir stomach for 
oat porridge. Now that is Mercy's case, I'm 
thinking ; not that she ever said as much to me ; 
slie is too reserved. But, bless your heart, I'm 
forced to go about with eyes in my bead, and 
watch 'em all a bit, me that keeps an inn." 

Griffith groaned. " I'm a villain 1" said he. 

"Nay, nay,'' said Mrs. Vint. "Gentlefolks 
must be amused, cor^t what it may; but, hoping 
no offense, sir, the girl was a good friend 10 you 
m time of sickness, and so was this Paul, for that 

"She was," cried Griffith; "God bless her. 
How can I ever repay her?" 

"Well, sir," said Mrs. Vint, "if that comes 
from your heart, you might take cur Mercy 
apart, and tell her you like her very well, bnt 
not enough to marry a farmer's daughtei' — don't 
say an inn-keeper's daughter, or you'll ho snre to 
offend her ; she is bitter i^nsl the ' I'atkhorse.' 
Says you, 'This Paul is an honest lad ; (urn your 
heart back to him. ' And with that, mount your 
black horse and ride away, and God speed you, 
sir ; we shall often talk of you at the ' Pack- 
horse,' and naught bnt good." 

Griffith gave the woman his hand, and his 
breast labored heavily. 

Jealousy was ingrained in the man. Mi-s. 
Vint had pricked his conscience, but she bad 
wounded his fuible. 

He was not m love with Mercy, but he e»- 
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taomed lier, and liked her, and saw her value, 
and, above all, could not bear another man 
should iiave her. 

Now this gave the malter a new turn. Mrs. 
Vint haS overcome her dislike to him long ago ; 
still, ho was not her favorite. But his giving 
liai' liis hand with a. gentle pressnre, and his 




ng tation rather won her and as un 
1 women are )our true weathercocks 
t ahout directlv To he a ire said 
ir Mercy is too good for the likes of him ; 
)t like Hanj and me ; she has been well 

up bj her Aunt Prudence, as was gov- 
's house. She can read and 



benefactresa no man In ng is good enough for 
her And he went away, risiblj discom- 
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a knife in Iiii 



kuaU. Twos OS it I had 

Mercy mnnnureci a few words of doubt ; bnt 
she kissed her mother eloquently, and went about 
rosy and beaming ell that afternoon. 

As for GrifRth, Ms gratitude and bis jeitloua; 
were now at war, and caused him a severe inontal 
struggle. 

Carrick, too, was spurred by jealousy, and 
came eveiy day to the house, and besieged 
Mercy; and Griffith, who saw them together, 
and did not bear Mercy's roplies, was excited, 
irritated, alarmed. 

Mrs. Vint saw his agitation, and determined to 
bring matters to a climax. She was always giv- 
ing him a side thrust ; and at last she told him 
plainly that he was not behaving like a man. 
■' is the girl is not good enough for yon, why 
make a fool of her, and set her against a good 
husband ?" And when he replied she was good 
enough for any man in England, "ITien," said 
she, " why not show your I'espect for her as Paul 
Carrick does ? He likes her well enough to go 
to church with her." 

With ibe horns of this dilemma she so gored 
Kale Peyton's husband that, at last, she and Paul 
Carrick, between them, drove him oat of his con- 

. So he watched his opportunity and got Mercy 
alone. He took hefhand, and told her he loved 
her, and that die was his only comfort in the 
world, and he found be coald not live without her. 

At this she blushed and trembled a little, and 
leaned her brow upon his shoulder, and nm a 
happy creature for a few raoments. 

So &r, iluentty euoogh ; bnt then he began to 
fuller and stammer, and say that for certain rea- 
I'ons he could not marry at all. But it she could 
tie content with any thing short of that, he would 
retire with her inw a distant country, and there, 
where nobody could contradict bim, would call 
her his wife, and treat her as his wif^ and pay 
his debt of gratitude lo her by a life of devotion. 

As bo spoko her brow retired an inch or two 
ftom his shoulder ; bnt she heard him quietly 
out, and then drew back and confronted him, 
pale, but to all appearance calm. 

" Call tilings by their right names," said she. 
" What you offer me this day, in my father's 
house, is to be your mistieas. Then — God for- 
give yon, Thomas Leicester." 

With this obliqne and feminine reply, and one 
lookof unfathomable reproach from her soft eyes, 
she trailed her back on him ; but, remembering 
her manners, courlesied at the door, and so re- 
tired ; and unpretending Virtue lent her such 
true dignity that he was struck dumb, and made 
DO attempt to detain her. 

I ihink her dignified composure did not 
long when she was alone ; at least, the next 1 
be saw her, her eyes were red ; his heart sn 
him, and he began to make excuses and beg 
forgiveness. But she inierrupted him. "D 
speak to me no more, if yoa please, sir," sold she, 
civilly, but coldly. 

Mercy, though so quiet and inoffensire, bad 
depth and strength of eboracter. She never lold 
her mother what Thomas Leicester had proposed 
to her. Her honest pride kept her silent, for otie 
thing. She would not have it known she had 
been insulted. And, besides that, she loved 
Thomas Leicester siill, and could not expose 



hurt bim. Once there was an Israelite without 
guile, though you and I never saw him ; aad 
there was a Saxon witbont bile, and her 
! was Mercy Vint. In this heart of gold the 
atfections were stronger tbnn the passions. She 
deeply wounded, and showed it in a patient 
way to him who had wounded her, but to none 
other. Her conduct to him in public and pri- 
vate was truly singular, and would alono have 
stamped her a remarkable character. She de- 
clined all communication with him in private, 
and avoided hiin steadily and adroitly ; but in 
public she spoke to him, sang with bim when she 
was asked, and treated him much the same as 
before. Ho could see a subtle difference, but 
nobody else could, 

Thia genemsity, coupled with all she bod done 
for him before, penetrated his heart, and filled 
Mm with admiration and remorse. He yielded 
to Mrs. Vint's suggestions, and told her she was 
right ; he would tear himself away, and never see 
the dear " Packborse" again. "Butoh,dame," 
said he, " 'tis a sorrowful thing to be alone in the 
worid again, and naught to do. If I had but a 
farm, and a sweet little inn like this, perchance 
my heart would not be quite so heavy as 'tis this 
day at thoughts of parting from thee and thine." 

"Well, sir," said Mrs. Vint, " if that is all, 

e is the ' Vine' to let at this moment. 'TIS 

a. better place of business than this ; and some 

meadows go with it, and land to be had in tba 

"I'll ride and see ii," said Grifiith, eagerly: 
then, dejectedly, "but, alas ! I have no heart to 
keep an inn wilhont somebody to help me, and 
say a kind word now and then, Ahl MeccyVint, 
thou hast spoiled me for living alone." 

Tliis vacillation exhausted Mrs. Vint's pa- 
tience. "What are ye sighing about, ye foofish 
man?" laid she, contemptuously; "jon have got 
it all your own way : if 'lis a wife ye want, ask 
Mercy, and don't take a nay ; if ye would have 
nhousekeeper, you need not want one long. Ill 
be bound there's plenty of young women where 
you came from as would be glad lo keep tho 
' Vine' under you. And, if yon come to that, our 
Mercy is a treasure on the &rm, bat she is no 
help in the inn, no more than a wax figure: she 
ne^'er brought us a shilling till you came and 
made her sing to your base viol. Kay, what yoa 
want is a Emari, handsome girl, with a quick eye 
and a ready tongue, and one as can look a man 
in [he ihce, and not given to loi-e nor liquor. 
Don't you know never snch a one ?" 

" Not I. Hnmph, to be sure, there is Caro- 
line Byder. She is handsome, and hath a good 
wit. ' Slie is a lady's maid." 

" Tliat's your w'oman, if shell come. And to 
bo sure she will ; for lo be mistress of an inn, 
that's a lady's maid's Paradise." 

"She would have come a few months ago, and 
gladly ; I'll write to her." 

"Better talk to her, and persuade her." 

"I'll do that too; but I must write to her 
first." 

"So do, then; but, whatever you do, don't 
shilly-sh^y no longer. If wrestlii^ was shilly- 
shallying, melMnks you'd bear the hell, you or 
else Paul Carrick. Why, all this tronbh; comes 
on't. He might have wed our Mercy a yeoi 
Egone for ilie asking. Shilly-shally belongs to 
UB that be women. 'Tis despisfble in a man." 
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Thus driven on all sides, Griffith rode and 
inspected the "Vine" (it was only sei-en miles 
off), and after the usual chaffering, came to 
terms with the proprietor. 

He fixed the day for Ida departure, nnd told 
Mrs. Vint he must ride into Cumberland first lo 
get some money, and also to see about a house- 
He made no secret of all this ; end, indeed, 
was not without hopes Mercy would relent, or 
perhaps be jealous of this housekeeper, lint the 
only visible efl'ect was to make her look pale and 
sad : she avoided him in prirate as before. 

Hany Vint was load in his regrets, and Car- 
rick openly exultant. Griffith wrote to Caroline 
Ryder, and addressed the letter in a feigned hand, 
and took it himself to the nearest post town. 

The letter came to hand, Hud will appear in 
that sequence of events on whicli I am now about 



CHAPTER XXVir. 

If Griffith Gaunt suffered anguish, he inflicted 
ngony. Mrs. Gaunt was a high-spirited, proud, 
and sensitive woman ; and he crushed her with 
foul words. Leonard was a delicate, vidn, and 
sensitive man, Becustome4 to veneration. Imag- 
ine such a man hurled to the ground and tram- 
pled upon. 

Griffith should not have fled ; he should have 
staid and enjoyed his vengeance on these two per- 
sons. It might have cooled him a little had he 
stopped and seen the immediate consequences of 
his savage act. 

The priest rose from the gronnd, pale as ashes, 
and trembling with fear and hate. 

Thelady was leaning, white ns a sheet, against 
ti tree, and holding it with her very nails for a 
Jltle support. 

They looked round at one another — n piteous 
glance of anguish and horror ; then Mrs. Gaunt 
turned and flung her arm round so that the palm 
of her hand, high raised, confronted Leonard. I 
am thus particular, because it was a gesture grand 
and terrible as the occasion that called it forth — 
a gesture that spoke, and said, " Put the whole 
earth and sea between ns forever after this." 

The next moment she bent her head and rosh- 



mal for its lair ; but, ere she could reach it, she 
tottered under the shame, the distress, nnd the 
mere terror, and fell feiming with her Mr fore- 
head on the grass. 

Caroline Byder was cronched in the doorway, 
and did not see her come oat of the grove, but 
only heard a mstle, and then saw her proud mis- 
tress totter forward and lie while, senseless, help- 
less at her very feet. 

Ryder uttered a scream, but did not lose her 
presence of mind. She instantly kneeled oi-er 
Mrs. Gaunt, and loosened her stays vvith quick 
and dexterous hand. 

a drop of lukewarm pity entered even Ry- 
's heart as she assisted her victim. She caU- 
lo one to help her, for she saw something very 
ous had happened, and she felt sure Mrs. 



Gaunt would say something imprudent in that 
dangerous period when the patient recovers con- 
sciousness, but has not all her wits about her. 
Now Ryder was' equally determined to know her 
mistress's secrets, and not lo share the knowledge 
with any other person. 

It was a long swoon ; and when Mrs. Gaunt 
came to, the first tiling she saw was Ryder lean- 
ing over her, with a &oe of much curiosity and 

In that moment of weakness, the poor lady who 
had been so roughly handled saw a woman close 
10 her, and being a little kind to her; so what 
did she do bnt throw her arms round Ryder's 
neck, and burst out sobbing as if her heart would 

'I'hen that unprincipled woman shed a tear or 
two with her, half crocodile, half impulse. 

Mrs. Gaunt not only cried on her sen-ant's 
neck, she justified Ryder's forecast by speaking 
unguardedly: "I've been insolled— insnlled— 
insulted I" 

Bat, even while uttering these words, she was 
recovering her pride: so the first "insalted" 
seemed lo come from a broken-hearted child, the 
se<»nd from an indignant lady, the third from a 
wounded queen. 

No more words tban this ; bnt rose, with Ry- 
der's assistance, nnd went, leaning on that faith- 
ful creature's shoulder, to her own bedroem. 
There she sank into a chair, and said, in a voice 
to melt a stone, " My child ! Bring me my lit- 
tle Rose. " 

Ryder ran and fetched the little girl ; and Mrs. 
Gaunt held out both arms to her, angelically, and 
clasped her so passionately and piteously to !iei 
bosom that Rose cried for fear, and never foi^t 
the scene all her days ; and Mrs. Ryder, who was 
secretly a mother, felt a genuine twinge of pily 
and remorse. CuriosiQ', however, was the dom- 
inant sentiment ; she was impatient to get ell 
these com-ulsions over, and team what had actu- 
ally passed between Mr. and Mrs. Gaunt. 

She waited till her mistress appeared calmer, 
and then, in soft, caressing tones, asked her what 
had happened. 

" Never ask me that question again," cried 
Mrs. Geunt, wildly ; then, with inexpressible dig- 
nity, " My good prl, you have done all you could 
for me ; now you must leai-e me alone with roy 
daughter, and my God, who knows the truth." 

Ryder courtesied and retired, burning with baf- 
fled cnrio^ty. 

Toward dask Thomas Leicester came into the 
kitchen, and brought her news with a vengeance. 
He told her and the other maids that the sqnire 
had gone raving mad and fled the country. "Oh, 
lasses," said he, "if jon had seen the poor sonl's 
face, e riding headlong through the fair all one 
as if it was a plowed field ; 'twas white as your 
smocks ; and his eyes glowering on t'other ijorld. 
We shall ne'er see that face alive agein." 

And this was her doing. 

It surprised and overpowered Eyder. She 
threw her apron over her head, and went off in 
hysterics, and betmyed her lawless attachment to 
every woman in Ihe kitchen, she who was so clev- 
er at probing others. 

This day of violent emotions was followed by 
a sullen and sorrowful gloom. 

Mrs. Gaunt kept her bedroom and admitted 
nobody, till at last the servants consulted togeth- 
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"Il's only me, ir 
"Come m, my 



," said 'Rose, 
t, my pr«ciotts," said a trembling 
voice, ana so Rose got ia with her chocolate. 
The next day she was sent for early ; and 
noon Mrs. Gaunt and Rose came down st^rs, hut 
their appearance startled the whole honsehold. 
The mother was dressed all in black, and so was 
her daughter, whom she led by the hand. Mis. 
Gannt's face was pale, and sad, and stei-n; a 
monument of deep suffering and high-strung res- 
olution. 



It soon transpired that Griffith had left 
home for good, and friends called on Mrs. Gaunt 
to slake their curiosity under the mask of sym- 

ISot one of them was admitted. No fiilse e:c- 
cases were made. " My mistress sees no one for 
the present," was the reply. 

Curiosity, thus batKed, took up the pen, but 
was met with a, short nnvarying formula: "There 
is an unhappy misut^erstanding between my hus- 
band and me. But I shall neither aecuee him 
behind Ms back nor justify myself." 

Thus the proud lady carried herself before the 
world, but secretly she writhed. A wife aban- 
doned is ft woman insulted, and makes the wives 
that are not abandoned— -cluck. 

Ryder was dejected for a time, and, though not 
honestly penitent, suffered some remorse at the 
miserable issue of her intrigues. But her elastic 
nature soon shook it ofF, and she felt a certain 
satisfaction at having reduced Mrs. Gaunt to her 
own level. This disamted her hostili^. She 
watched her as keenly as ever, but out of pure 
curiosity. 

One thing puzzled her strangely. Leonard did 
not visit the hoase, nor could she even detect any 
commnnication between the parties. 

At hist, one day, her mistress told her to pat on 
her hat and go to Father Leonard. 

Ryder's eyes sparkled, and she was soon 
equipped. Mrs. Girant put a parcel and a letter 
into her hands. Ryder no sooner got outof hei- 
sight than she proceeded to tamper with the let' 
ter. Bnt, to her just indignation, she found it 
so ingeniously fblded and sealed that she could 
not read a, word. 

The parcel, however, she easily tmdid, and it 
contained forty pounds iu gold and small notes. 
"Ohol my lady," said Ryder. 

She was received by Leonard with a tender 
emotion he in vain tried to conceal. 

On reading the letter his features oontracfed 
shaiply, and he seemed to suffer agonv. He 
would not even open the parcel. " I'ou will take 
that back," said he, bitterly. 

"What, without a word?" 

"Without a word. But I will write when I 

" Don't be long, sir," su^esled Kyder. " I 
am sure my mistress is wearying for you. Con- 
sider, Eir, she is all alone now." 

"Not so much alone as I am, "said the priest, 
"nor half sonnfortimate." 

And with this he leaned his head despairingly 
on his hand, anil motioned to Ryder to leai-e him. 

"Here's a couple of fools," said she to herself 
as she went home. 



That very evening Thomas Ldcestar caughl 
her alone, and asked her to many him. 

She stuped at first, and then treated it as a jest. 
"Yon come at the wrong time, yonng man," 
said she. " Marriage is put ont of counfenance. 
No, no, I will never marry after what I have seen 
in this hoRse." 

Leicester would not take this for an answer, 
and pressed her hard. 

"Thomas," said this plausible jade, "I like 
you very well, but I couldn't leave my mistress in 
her trouble. Time to talk of manying when 
master comes here alive and well." 

"Nay," said Leicester, "my only chance is 
while he is away ; yon care more tbr his little 
finger than for my whole body — that tlicy all 

"Who says?" 

"Jane, and all the lasses." 

"You simple man, they want you for lliem- 
selves, that is why they bdie me.' 

" Nay, nay, I saw how you carried on when I 
brought word he was gone. You let your heart 
ont for once. Don't take me for a fool ; I see 
how 'tis ; but I'll face it, for I worship the giound 
you walk on. Take a thought, my lass. What 
good can come of your setting your heart on 
hita t I'm young, I'm healthy, and not ugly 
enough to set the dogs a barking ; I've got a good 
place ; I lore you dear ; I'll cure you of that 
fancy, and make you as happy as the day is long. 
I'll try and make you as Imppy as yon will make 
me, my beauty." 

He was so in earnest, and so much in love, that 
Mrs. Ryder pitied him, and wished her husband 
as in Heaven. 

"I am vety sorry, Tom," said she, softly; 

defir me, I did not think you cared so mnch for 
le as this. 1 must jn^t tell you the truth. I 
have got one in my own count^, and I've prom- 
ised him. I don't care to break my word ; and, 
if I did, he is such a man I am sure he would 
tne for it. Indeed, he baa told me as much 
Q than once or twice." 
Killing is a game that two can play at." 
Ah ! but 'tis an ugly game, and I'll have no 
hand in it. And — don't be angry with me, Tom 

■I've known liim longest, and — I love him best. " 

By pertinacity and variety in lying, she hit the 
mark at last. Tom swallowed this figment 
whole. 

That is but reason, " said he. "I take ray 
ver, and I vrish je both many happy days 
together, and well spent." 

With this he retired, and blubbered a good 
hour in an outhouse. 

Tom avoided the castle, and fell into low splr- 

I. Hetoldhis mother all, anil she advised hun 

cliange the air. "You have been too long in 

le place," said she; "I hale being too long in 

10 place myself." 

This fired Tom's gipsy blood, and he said he 
would travel to-morrow, if he could but scrape 

gether money enough to fill a peddler's pack. 

He applied for a loan in several quarters, bat 

IS denied in all. 

At last the poor fellow summoned courage to 
lay his case before Mrs. Gaunt. 

Ryder's influence procured him an interview. 
She took him into tlie drawing-room, and bade 
ivait there. By-nnd-by a pale lady, all in 
black, glided into the room. 
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He pulled bis front liair, and begi 
something or other. 

She intennplEd liim. "Rjder has told me," 
said she, eoftly. ' ' I hid sony for you, and I will 
do what you require. And, to be sure, we need 
no gamekeeper here now." 

She then gave him bome money, und stud she 
ivould look him up a few iriHes besides, to put in 
his pack. 

Tom's mother helped him Iny out his money 
■0 adynntago, and one day he called at Hem- 
Ehaw, puck and all, to bid farewell. 

The servants all laid out something with him 
ibr luck ; and Mrs. Gaunt sent for him, and gave 
liim a gold thimble, and a pound of tea, and sev- 
eral yards of gold lace, slightly tamislied, and a 
Queen Anne's guinea. 

He thanted her heartily. " Ay, dame," said 
he,"you had always an open band, married or 
single. My heart is heavy at leaving you. But 
I miss the squire's l[indl3' foee too. Hernshaw is 
iKit what it used to be." 

Mrs. Gaunt turned her head aside, and the man 
could see his words had made her crj'. 

"My good Thomas," said she, at last, "you 
are going to travel the eotmtry ; you might fall 
in with him." 

" I might," said leicesler, ineredtdonsly. 

' ' God grant you may ; and, if you ever should, 
think of your poor mistress, and give him — tliia. " 
She put her finger in her bosom and drew out a 
bullet wrapped in silver paper, "You will never 
lose this," said she. " I value it more than gold 
or silver. Ob, if ever you shmitd see him, think 
of me and my daughter, and just put it ' 
hand without a word." 

As he went out of the room Ryder intercepted 
him, and SMd, "Itfayhap you will fall in with 
our master ; if ever you do, tell him he is under 
a mistake, and the sooner be comes home the 
better," 

Tom Leicester departed, and for days 
H'eeka nothing occurred to break the sorrowful 
monotony of the place. 

But the mourner had wiitten to her old friend 
and confessor Francis, and, afEer some delay, in- 
TOlontaiy on his part, he came to see her. 

They were often closeted together, and spokf 
so low that Kyder could not catch a word. 

Prancis also paid several visits to Leonard ; 
and the final result of these visits was that the 
latter left England. 

Francis remained at Hemsliaw as long 
conld, and it was Jfcs. Gaunl's hourly prayer thot 
Griffith might return while Francis was with her. 

He did, at her earnest request, stay moch lon- 
ger than he had intended, bat at length ho ivas 
obliged to fix next Monday to return \a Ms own 
place. 

It was on Thursday he mods this arrange- 
ment, but the very next day the postman brought 
a letter to the Castle, thns addressed : 

"To Mistress Caroline Ryder, 

" Living Servant with Griffith Gaunt, Esq. 

"at his house, called Hernshaw Castle, 

" near Wigeonmoor, 

" in the county of Cumberland, 

"ITiese with speed." 



Instantly three female throats opened upon her 
ith qnestions. 

She looked them contemptuously in tbeir faces, 
pat tiie letter into her pocket, and soon after slip- 
ped awny to her own room, and locked herself in 
while she read it. It ran thus i 

'Goon Mistress Etder,— -1 am alive yet, 

the blessing, though somewhat battered, be- 

; now risen from a fever, wheran I lost my 

a for a time ; and, on coming to myself, I 
found them making of my shtoud, whereby you 
shall learn how near I was to death ; and all this 
\ to that tidse, peijured woman that was my 
wife, and is your mistress. 

" Know that I have donned rasset and doffed 
gentihty, for I find a heavy heart's best cure is 
occupation. I have taken a wayside inn, and 
think of renting a small farm, which two things 
go well together. Now you are, of all those I 
know, most fitted to mani^ the inn, and I the 
form. You were always my good friend ; and, 
if you be so still, then I charge yon most solemn- 
ly that yon ntter no word to any living soul about 
this letter, but meet me privately where we can 
talk fuUy of these matters, for I yiU not set foot 
in Hernshaw Castle. Moreover, she told me 
once 'twas hers, and so be it. On Friday I shall 
lie at Stapleton, and the next day, by an easy 
journey, to the place where I once was so happy. 

" So then, at seven of the clock on Saturday 
evening, be the sione wet or dry, prithee eome to 
the gate of the Grove unbeknown, and speak to 
your faithful friend and most unhappy master, 
"Griffith Gadnt. 

" Be secret as the giave. Would I were in it." 

This letter set Caroline Ryder in a tumult. 
GrilEib aUve and well, and set against his wife, 
and coming to her for assistance ! 

After the first ablation she read it again, and 
wwghed eveiy syllable. There waa one book she 
had studied more than most of us — the Heart, 
and she soon read Griffith's in this letter. It 
was no love-letter ; he really intended business ; 
but, weak in health, and broken in spirit, and 
alone in the world, he naturally turned to one 
who had confessed an affection for him, and 
would therefore be true to his interests and study 
his happiness. 

The proposal was every way satisfactory to 
Mrs, Ryder — to be mistress of an inn, and have 
seiTants under her instead of bwng one herself 
And then, if Griffith and she began as allies in 
business, she felt very sure she could make her- 
self, first necessaiy to bim, and then dear to him. 

She was so elated she could hardly contain her- 
self; and all her l^llow-servants remarked that 
Mrs. Ryder bad heard good news. 

Saturday came, and never did hours seem to 
creep so slowly. 

But at last tiie snn set, and the stars come 
out ; there was no moon, Ryder opened the 
window and looked out ; it was an admirable 
night for an assignation. 

Slie washed her face again, pat on her gray 
silk gown and purple petlicoat-^Jfrs. Gatmt had 
given them to her — and, at the last moment, 
went and made np her mistress's fire, and put 
out every thing she thought could be wanted, 
and, five minutes after seven o'clock, tied a scar- 
let handkerchief over her head, and stepped oat 
at the back door. 
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What with her coal-black hair so streaked 
with red, her black e^'es flashing in the starlight, 
and her glowing cheeks, she looked betwil^ng. 

And, thus anne<i for conquest, wilj, yet im- 
passioned, she stole out, with noiseless fi>ot and 
bflatiiig heart, to her appointment witli her 
prudent master. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The bill was paid ; the black horse saddled 
and brought round to the door, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vint Blood bareheaded to honor the parting 
guest, and the latter offered him the stirmp-cup. 

Griffith looked round for Mercy ; she was no- 
where to he seen. 

Then he said, piteously, to Mrs, Vint, "What! 
not even bid me good-by ?" 

Mrs. Vint rephed, in a yery low voice, that 
there was no disrespect intended. "The truth 
ii, sir, she could not trust herself to see you go ; 
but she bade me give you a message. Says she, 
' Mother, tell him I pray God to bless him, go 
where he will.' " 

Something rose in Griffith's throat. "Oh, 
dame !" said he, " if she only knew the truth, 
she would think better of me than she does. 
God bless herl" 

And he rode sorrowfully away, alone In the 

At the first turn in the road he wheeled Ms 
horse and took a last lingering look. 

There was nothing vulgar nor inn-!ike in the 
"Packhorse." It stood fifty yards from the 
load, on a little rural green, and was picturesque 
itself. The front was entirely clad with large- 
leaved ivy. Shntters there were none ; the win- 
dows, with iheir diamond panes, were lustrous 
squares, set like great eyes in the green ivy. It 
looked a pretty, peaceful retreat, and in it Grif- 
fith had found peace and a dove-Hke friend. 

He sighed, and rode away from the sight ; not 
raging and convulsed, as when he rode from 
Hernshaw Castle, but somewhat sick at heart 
and very heavy. 

He paced so slowly that it look him a quarter 
of an hoar to reach the" Woodman," a wayside 
inn not two miles distant. As he went by, a 
farmer h^led him firom the porch, and insisted 
on drinking with hira, for he was very popular in 
the neighborhood. While they were thus em- 
ployed, who should come out but Paul Carrick, 
booted and sparred ; and flushed in the face, and 
rather the worse for liquor imbibed on the spot. 
" So you are going, are ye?" siud he. "A 
good job too." Then, turning to the other, 
" Master Gutteridge, never yoa save a man's life 
if yon can anywise help it. I saved this one's ; 
and what does he do but turn round and poison 
my sweetheart against mo." 

"How can you say so ?" remonstrated Grif- 
fith. " I never belied you. »our name scarce 
ever passed my hps." 

"Don't tell me," said Carrick. "However, 
she has come to har senses, and given your wor- 
ship the sack. Ride you into Cumberhrad, and 
I to Ite 'Packhorse,' and take my own again." 
With this he unhooked his nag fram the wall, 
and clattered off to the " Packhorse. " 

Griffith sat a moment stupefied, and flien his 
face was convulsed by Ms mling passion. He 



wheeled his horse, gave hira the spur, and gaV 
loped after Carrick. 

Me soon came up with Iiim, and yelled in liiii 
ear, " ni teach yoa to spit your wormwood in 
my cup of sorrow." 

Cariick shook Ms fist defiantly, and spurred 
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ahead, and still improved his advantage. Car- 
rick, purple with rage, was full a quarter of n 
mile bcMnd, when Griffith dashed furiously into 
the stable of the "Packhorse," and, leaving 
Black Dick panting and covered with foam, ran 
in search of Mercy. 

The gu-1 told Mm she was in the dairy : he 
looked in at the window, and there she was with 
her mother. With instinctive sense and forii- 
tude she had fled to worlt, Slie was trying lo 
charn, but it would not do. She had laid her 
shapely arm alt across the chum, and her head 
on 11, and was crying. Mrs. Vint was praising 
Carrick, and offering Iionely consolation. 

" Ah ! mother," sighed Mercy, " I could have 
made him happy. He does not know that ; and 
ho has tamed his back on content. What will 
become of him now ?" 

Griffith heard no more ; he went round to the 
front door, and rushed in. 

" Take your own way, dame," said he, in great 
ablation. ' ' Put up the banns when you like. 
Sweetheart, niilt wed with me ? m make thee 
the best husband I can." 

Mercy screamed fiuntly, and lifted up her 
hands ; then she blushed and trembled to her 
very finger ends ; but it ended in smiles of Joy 
and her brow upon Ms shoulder, in which atti- 
tude, with Mrs. Vint patting him approvingly on 
the back, they were surprised by Paul Carrick. 
"e came to the door, and there stood aghast. 

The young man stared ruefully at the pictni-e, 
and then said, very dryly, "I'm too laie, me- 
tMhks," 

" That j-on be, Paul," said Mrs. Vint, cheer- 
fully. "She is meat for your master." 

"Don't— you- 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

It is desirable that improper marriages slionld 
never be solemnized ; and the Christian Chnrch 
saw tMs many hundred years ago, and ordaingd 
that before a marriage, the banns ^ould be cried 
in a church three Sundays, and any person there 
present might forbid the nnion of the parties, and 
allege the just impediment. 

This precaution was Bjeble, bnt not wholly in- 
adeqnaJe in the Middle Ages, for we know bj 
good evidence that the priest was often inter- 
rupted and the banns forbidden. 

But in modem days the banns are never for- 
bidden ; in other words, the precantionary meas- 
ure that has come down to ns from the ihirteenih 
century is out of date and useless. It rests, in- 
deed, on an estimate of publicity that has become 
childish. If persons about to marry were com- 
pelled to inscribe their names and descriptions in 
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s Matrimonial Weekly Gazette, and s. copy of 
this were placed on a desk in ten thousand 
churches, perhaps we might stop one lady per 
tuinum from marrying her husband's brother, and 
one gentleman fiom wedding his neighbor's wife. 
Bat the crying of banns in a single parish church 
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but absent in fact, assented, by silence, t< 



So Thomas Leicester n-edded Mercy Vint, and 
took her home to the " Packhorse." 

It would be well if those who stifle their con- 




is a waste of the people's time and the parson's 
breath. 

And so it proved in Griffith Gaunt's case. The 
Rev. ■William Wentworth pnWished, in the usual 
recitative, the banns of marriage between Thom- 
as Lwoeeter, of the parish of Marylebone, in I*n- 
don, and Mercy Vint, spinster, of this parish ; 
and creation, present ex hypothesi medlcEvale, 



of medico-moral diary, and record their symp- 
toms minutely day by day. Such records might 
help to clear away some vague convenlionnl no- 

To tell the truth, our hero, and now malefactor 
(the combination is of high antiqiiity), enjoyed, 
for several months, the peace of mind tliat be- 
longs of right to innocence, and bis dnys piiss«d 
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in a state of smooth complacency. Mercy was 
a good, wise, and tender ivife ; she natnrsllj 
looked up to him after marriage more thnn she 
did befoie ; she etndied his happiness ss she had 
never studied her own ; she mastei-ed his char- 
acter, admired'his good qualities, discerned his 
weaknesses, but did not view them as defects, 
only us little traits to ^e watched, lest she should 
give pain to "her master," ns she called him. 

Att'eclion, in bar, took a more obsequious form 
llian it could ei-er assume in Kate Teyton. And 
vet she had great influence, and softly governed 
'"her master" for his good, Shewould come into 
the room and take away the bottle if he was 
committing excess ; but she had a way of doing 
it, so like a good but resohite mother, and so un- 
like a termagant, that he never resisted. Upon 
thenhole, she nursed his mind as, in earlier days, 
tJic liad nursed his body. 

And then she made him so comfortable; she 
observed him minutely to that end. As is the 
eye of a maid to the hsnd of her mistress, so 
Mercy Leicester's dove-lite eye was ever watch- 
ing ' ' her master's" face, to learn the minutest 
fenturea of his mind. 

One evening he came in tired, and thei-e was 
a, black lire in the pailor. His countenance tali 
the sixteenth of an inch. Ycu and I, sir, should 
never have noticed it ; but Mercy did, and ever 
after there was a clear fire when he came in. 

She noted, too, that he Imed to play the viol 
de gambo, but disliked the trouble of tuning it. 
So, then, she tuned it for him. 

Svhen he camo home at night, early or late, 
he was sare to find a dry pair of shoes on the rug, 
his six-stringed viol tuned t« a hair, a bright fire, 
and a brighter wif^ smiling and mdiant at Ihs 
coming, and always neat ; Ibr, said she, ' ' Shall I 
don my bravery for strangers, and not for my 
Thomas, that is thebest of company?" 

They used to go to church and come hack to- 
gether hand in luind like lovers, for the arm 
was rarely given in those days. And Griffith 
said to himself every Sunday, " What a comfbrt 
to have a Proieaiant wife." 

But one day he was off his guard, and called 
her " Kate, my dear." 

" Who is Kate f" said she, softly, but with a 
degree of trouble and intelligence that made him 
tremble. 

"No matter," s^d he, all in a flatter; then 
solemnly, "Whoever she was, she is dead — 

" Ah !" said Mercy, very tenderly and solemn- 
ij', and under her breath, "you loved her, yet she 
must die." She paused; then, in a tone so ex- 
quisite I can only call it an angel's whisper, "Poor 

Griffith groaned aloud. "For God's sake nev- 
er metition that name to me again. Let me for- 
get she ever lived. She was not the true friend 
to me that you have been. " 

Mercy replied, softlv, " Say not so, Thomas. 
You loved her well, iler death had all but cost 
metliine, Ah! well, we cannot aU be the first. 
I am not very jealous, for my part, .-rod I thank 
God for't Thou art a dear good husband to me, 
and that is enow." 

I'aul Carrick, unable to break off his habits, 
came to the "Packhorse" now and then, but 
Mercy protected her husband's heart from pain. 
She was kind and even pitiful, but so discreet and 



resolute, and contrived to draw the line so clearly 
between her husband and her old su-eetheart, 
that Griffith's foible could not burn him foi- want 
offiiel. 

And so passed several months, and the man's 
heart was at pence. Ho conld not love Mercy 
passionately as he had loved Kate, bat he was 
full of real regard and esteem for her: it was one 
of those geatte, cUnging attachments that outlast 
grand passions, and survive till death ; a tender, 
pute aff^tion, though built upon a crime. 

They had been married, and lived in s\veet con- 
lent, about three quarters of ayear, when trouble 
came, but in a vulgar form. 'A mnrroin parried 
ott' several of Hany Vint's cattle, and it then 
came out that he had purchased six of them on 
credit, and had been induced to set his hands to 
bills of exchange for them. His rent was also 
behind, and, in fact, his aifairs were in a dcsper- 

Ile hid it as long as ho could from them all ; 
but at last, being served vrilh a process for debt, 
and threatened with a distress and an execution, 
he called a family council and exposed the real 
state of things. 

Mrs. Vint rated him soundly fbr keeping nil 
this secret so long. 

He whom they called Thomas Leicester re- 
monstrated with him. " Had you told me in 
time," SMd he, " I had not paid forfeit for ' The 
Vine,' but settled there, and given you a home," 

Mercy said never a word but " Poor Either !" 

As the peril drew nearer, the conversation be- 
came more animated and agitated, and soon the 
old people took to complaining of Thomas Leices- 
ter to bis wife. 



"Say not so," pleaded Mercy; "to he sure be 
hath the heart, but not the means. 'Twos bul 
yestreen he bade me sell his jewels for you. But, 
mother, I think they belonged to some one he 
loved, and she died. So, poor thing! how could 
I ? Then, if jou love mc, blame me, and not 
him." 

"Jewels, quotha! will they stop such a gap aa 
ours?" was the contemptuous reply. 

From complaining of him behind his hack, the 
old people soon came to launching innuendoes ob- 
liquely at him. Here is one specimen out of a 
dozen. 

" Wife, if our Mercy had wedded one ofhei 
own sort, mayhap he'd have helped us a bit. " 

' ' Ay, poor soul, and she so near her time. If 
the bailitTs come down on us next month, 'tis my 
belief we shall lose her as well as house and 

The fidse Thomas Leicester let them run on in 
dogged silence, but every word was a stab. 

And one day, when he had been btdted sore 
with hints, he tnroed round on them fiercely and 
said, "Did I get you into this mess ? It's all your 
own doing. Learn to see your own faults, and 
not he so hard on one that has been the best terv- 
ant yon aver had, gentleman or not." 

Men can resist the remonstrances that wonnd 
them, and so irritate them, belter than they can 
those gentle appeals that rouse no anger, but soft- 
en the whole heart. The old people stung him i 
but Mercy, without design, took a surer way. fl* 
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never said n word ; lint Bomecimes, when the dis- 
caEsions were at their height, she turned her dore- 
iike ejes on him with a look so loving, bo hum- 
bly inquinng, so timidly implodng, that his heart 
melted within him. 

Ah ! that is a true touch of nature and genu- 
ine observation of the Bexes in the old song — 



"My feyther urged nil 
My mither didna i 



la'lilte to break," 



Till my hi 
These silent, womanly, imjjlorine Ic 



It Mercy were mightier than a 






The man knew all along where to get money, 
and how to get it. He had only to go to Hern- 
shaw Castle. But his very soul shuddered at the 
idea. However, for Merey'a sake, be took the 
first step : he compelled himself lo look the thing 
in the face, and diBcusB it with himself. A few 
months ago he could not have done this ; he loved 
his lawful wife too much — hated her too much. 
But now, Mercy, and Time, had blunted both 
thoBe passions, end he could ask himself whether 
he could not encounter Kate and her priest with- 
OQt any very violent emotion. 

When they first set up house together he had 
spent his whole fortune, a sum of two thousand 
Jionnds, on repairing and emhellishing Hemshaw 
Castle (ind grounds. Since she had driven him 
out of the house, he bad a clear right to have back 
the money, and now he resolved he would have 
it, onl/ what he wanted was to get it without go- 
ing to the place in person. 

And now Mercy's figure, as well as her implor- 
ing Jooks, moved him greatly. She was in that 
condition which appeals to a man's humanity and 
masculine pity as well as to his affection. To 
use the homely words of Scripture, she was great 
with child, and in that condition moved slowly 
about him, filling bis pipe, and laying his slippers, 
and ministering to all his little comforts ; she 
would make no difTeretice ; nnd when he saw the 
poor dove mo\'e about him so heavily and rather 
languidly, yet bo zealously nnd tenderly, the man's 
very bowels yearned over her, mid he felt as if he 
couJd die to do her a service. 

So, one day, when she was standing hy him, 
betiding over his little round table, and filling his 
pipe with her neat hand, he Ifiok her by the other 
hand and drew her gently on his knee, her bur- 
den and all. 

"Child!" said he, "do not thou fret. I know 
how tfl get money, and I'll do't, foe tiiy sake." 

"I know that," SMd she, sirftly; "can I not 
lead thy fece by this time?" and so hud her 
cheek to bis. Bnt, Thomas, for my sake, get 
it honestly, or not at all," said she, still filling 
his pipe, with her cheek to his. 

" I'll but take back my own," said he ; " fear 
naught." 

But, after tlios positively pledging himself to 
Mercy, he became thoughtful nnd rather fretful; 
for he was still most averse to go to Hernshaw, 
and jet could hit upon no other way, since to 
employ an agent would be to let out that he had 
committed bigamy, and so risk his own neck and 
break Mercy's heart. 

After all, his scale was turned by his foible. 
Mrs. Vint had been weak enough to confide 
lier trouble to a friend ; it was all over the par- 
ish in three days. 



Well, one day, in ihe kitchen of fne inn, Paul 
Carrick, having drunk two pints of good ale, snid 
to Vint, "Landlord, you ought to have mai-rieii 
her to me. I've got two hundred pounds laid 
by. I'd have pulled jou out of the mire and 
welcome." 

"Would you, though, Paul," said HaiTyVinl ; 
"then, by G — , I wish I had." 

Now Carrick bawled that out, and Griffith, 
who was at the door, heard it. 

He walked into the kitchen ghastly pr.le, nnd 
spoke to Harry Vint first. 

" I take jonc inn, yonr farm, and your dehta 
on me," said he; " not one without t'other. " 

"Spoke like a man!" cried the landlord, joy- 
fully ; " and so be it — before these witnesses." 

Griffith turned on Carrick: "This hoiise is 
mine. Get out on't, y^ jealous, mischief-making 
car." And he took him by the collai' and 
dragged him furiously out of the place, and sent 
him whirling into the middle of the road ; then 
ran back for his hat and ilung it out after 

This done, he sat down hoihng, and his eyes 
roved fiercely round the room in search of some 
other antagonist. But his strength was so great, 
and his face ao altered with this sudden spasm 
of reviving jealousy, that nobody cared to pro- 
voke him tarther. 

After a while, however, Hany Vint muttered, 
dryly, "There goes one good customer." 

Griffith took him up sternly: "If your debtf 
are lo be mine, your tmde sh^ be mine loo, that 
you had not the head to conduct." 

"So he it, Bon-in-law," said the old man-, 
"only you go so tiist: you do take possession 
afore von pays the fee." 

Griteth wmced. "That shall be the last of 
your taunts, old man." He turned to the osller, 
" Bill, give Black Dick his oats at sunrise, and 
in ten days, at farthest, I'll pay every shilling 
this house and farm do owe. Now, Master 
White, you'll put in hand a new sign-board tor 
(his ion — a fresh ' Packhorse,' and paint liim jet 
black, with one white hoof (instead of chocolate), 
in honor of my nag Dick ; and in place of Harry 
Vint you'll put in Thomas Lwcesier. [fee' that 
is done against I come back, or come yon here 

Soon after this scene he retired lo tell Mercy, 
and on his departure the suppressed tongues 
went like mill-clacks. 

Dick came round saddled at peep of day, hut 
Mercy had been up more than an hour, and pre- 
pared her man's breakfast. She clung to him at 
parting, and cried a little, and whispered some- 
thing in his ear for nobody else to hear : it was 
an entreaty that he would not be long gone, lest 
he should be iiir from her in ihe hour of her 

Thereupon he promised her, and kissed her 
tenderly, and bade her be of good heart, and so 
rode away northward with dogged i-csolution. 

As soon as he was gone, Mercy's tears Sowed 
without restraint. 

Her father set himself to console her. " Thy 
good man," he said, "is but gone hack lo the 
high road for a night or two, to follow his trade 
of ' stand and deliver.' Fear naught, child ; his 
pistols are well primed; I saw to that myself; 
and his horse is the fleetest in the county; youll 
have him back in three days, and money in both 
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pockets. I warrantyouhis is a bettor trniJe than 
□une, and tie 13 a fool to change it." 

Griffith was two days upon the road, and all 
that time he ivas turning over and discussing in 
his mind how ha should conduct the disagree- 
able hut necessary businese he had tindertalien. 

Ho determined, at last, to make the visit one 
of business only ; no heat — no repi'oaehes. That 
lovely, hateful woman might conunue to dishonor 
his name, for he had himself abandoned it. He 
would not dwgn to receive any money that was 
Iters, hut his own two thousand pounds he would 
have, and two or three hundred on the spot by 
way of instalment. And, with these hai'd views, 
he drew near to Hernshaw; but the nearer he 
got, the slower he went ; fi)r whai, at a distance, 
had seemed tolerably easy, began to get more 
and more difficult and repulsive. Moreover, his 
heart, which he thought he had steeled, began 
now to Sutter a, lictlo, and somehow to shudder 
at the approaching interview. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Carolikk Ryder went to the gHtG of the 
Grove, and staid there two hours, bat of coarse 
no Griffith came. 

She returned the next night, and the next; 
and llien she gave it up, and awaited an explana- 
tion. None came, and she was bitterly disap- 
pointed and indignant. 

She began to hats Griffith, and Co conceive a 
certain respect, and even a tepid friendship, for 
the other woman he had insulted. 

Another clew to this change of feehng is to be 
found in a word she let drop in talking to on- 
other servant, "My mistress," said she, " bears 

In ioet, Mrs. Gount's conduct at this period 
n as truly noble. 

She suffered months of torture, months of 
grief, but the high-spirited creature hid it from 
the w Olid, and maintained a sad but high com- 
posure 

She wore her black, for she saiO, " How do I 
know he ;s alivef" She rofrenched her estab- 
lishment, reduced her expenses two thirds, and 
buied herself in woHts of charity and religion. 

Her desohite condition attracied a, gentleman 
who had once loved her, and now esteemed and 
pitied her profonndly— Sir George Neville. 

He was still unmarried, and she was the cau^e 
' — so far, at least, as this : she had put him out 
of conceit with the other ladies at that period 
when he had serious thoughts of marriage, and 
the inclination to marry at all had not sine 
turned. 

If the Gannts had settled at IJolion, Sir Geoi^ 
would have been their near neighbor ; but Ne- 
ville's Court was nine miles from Hemshaw Cas- 
tle and when they met, which was not very 
often, Mrs Garnit was on her guard to ' 
Griffith no shadow of uneasiness. She 
theretore rather more dignified and distant 
Ear Geoige than her own inclination and his 
ments would have prompted, for he was a supe- 
rior and very agreeable man. 

When It becBBie qirite certain that her hus- 
band had left her, Sr George rode up to Hem- 
shaw Castle and called upon her. 

She begged to be excused from seeing him. 



Now Sir George was universally courted, onO 
this rather nettled him : however, he soon learn- 
ed that she received Qobody, except a few re- 
ligious friends of her own sex. 

Sir George then wrote her a letter that did 
him credit ; it was full of worthy sentiment and 
good sense. For instance, he said he desired to 
intrude his friendly offices and !iis sympathy 
upon her, but nothing more. 'Xlme had cured 
him of those warmer feelings which had once 
rufHed his peace, but Time cotdd not efface his 
tender esteem for the lady he had loved in his 
youth, nor his profound respect for her char- 
Mrs. Gaunt wept over his gentle letter, and 
was on the verge of asking herself why she had 
chosen Griffith instead of this chevalier. She 
sent him a sweet yet pmdent reply ; she did not 
encourage him to visit her, but said that, if ever 
she should bring herself to receive visits from the 
gentlemen of the county during her husband's 
absence, he should be the first to know it. She 
signed herself his unhappy, but deeply grateful 
servant and friend. 

One day, as she come out of a poor woman's 
cottage with a little basket on her arm which she 
had emptied in the cottage, she met Sir George 
Neville full 

He took off his hat and made her a prafound 
bow. He was then about to ride on, but altered 
his mind, and dismounted to speak to her. 

The int«rv!OW was constrained at fir^t, but ero 
long he ventured to leU her she really ought to 
consult with some old friend and practical man 
like himself. He would undertake to scoor the 
countiy, and find her husband, if he was above 
ground. 

"Me go a hunting the man, "cried she, tam- 
ing red ; " not if he was my king as well as my 
husband. He knows where to find me, and that 
is enough." 

"Well, but, madam, would you not like to 
leaiT) where he is and what he is doing f ' 

' ' Why, yes, my good, kind friend, I should 
like to know that ; and, liaving pronounced 
these words with apparent calmness, she burst 
out crying, and almost ran away from him 

Sir George looked sadly after her, and tormed 
a worthy resolution. He saw there was but one 
road to her regard. He resolved to hunt her 
husband for her withont intruding on her, or 
giving her a voice in the matter. Sir Geoi^ 
was a magistrate, and accustomed to organize 
intiniries. Spit* of the length of lime that had 
elapsed, he traced GrifRth for a considerable dis- 
tance ; pending farther inquiries, he sent Mrs. 
Gaunt word that the truant had not made for 
the sea, but had gone due south. 

Mrs. Gaunt returned him her warm thanks for 
this scrap of information. So lung as GrifSth 
remained in the island there was always a hope 
he might return to her. The money he had 
taken would soon he exhausted, and poverty 
might drive him to her ; and she was so far 
humbled by grief that she could welcome him 

AfDiction t^>mper3 the proud. Mrs, Gaunt 
was deeply injured as well as insulted ; but, for 
all that, in her many days and weeks of solitude 
and sorrow, she took herself 10 task, and saw her 
fauU. Slie became more gentle, more consider- 
ate of her servants' feelings, more womanly. 
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For many months she could not enter " the 
Grove." The spirited woman's very flesh re- 
volted at the sigjit of the place where she hail 
been insolted and abandoned. But as she went 
deeper in religion, she forced herself to go to the 
gate and look iii, and say out loud, " I gave the 
first offense," and then she would go iu-doors 
again, quivering mth the internal conUlct. 

Finally, being a Catholic, and therefora at- 
taching more value to self-tortnre than we do, 
the poor soul made this very grm'e her place of 
penance. Once a week she hud the fortitude to 
drag herself to the veiy spot where Griffith had 
denounced her, and there she would kneel and 
pray fur him and for herself. And certainly, if 
humility and self-abasement wore qualities of the 
body, here was to be seen their picture, for her 
way was to set (he cracifix up at tlie foot of a 
tree, tJieH to bow herself nil down, between 
kneeling and lying, and put her lips meekly to 
the foot of the crudfix, and so pray long and 
earnestly. 

Now one day, while she was thus crouching 
in prayer, a gentleman, booted, and spurred, 
and splashed, drew near, with hesitating steps. 
She was so absorbed she did not hear those 
steps at aU till they were vety near, but then she 
trembled all over, tor her dehcate ear recognized 
a manly tread she had not heard for many a da;;. 
She dared not move nor look, for she thought it 
was a mere sound, sent to her by heaven to com- 
fort her. But the next moment a well-known 
mellow voice come like a ttiunder-clap, it shook 









ne, my good daine, 1: 



I desit 



vent no farther, for Kat« Gaunt 
sprang to her leet with a loud scream, and stood 
glaring at GritSlh Gaunt, and he at her. 

And thus husband and wife met again— 
by EOme strange cnprice of Destiny, on the very 
spot where they had purled so horribly. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The gaie these two persons bent on on 
other may be half imagined; it can never be de- 
scribed. 

Griffith spoke first. " In black 1" snid 1 

His voice was low ; his tiice, tliongh pali 
grim, had not the terrible aspect he wo 
parting. 

So she thonght he had come back in an 
cable spirit, and she fiew to him with a cry of 
love, and Uirew her arm round his neck, and 
panted on his shoulder. 

At this reception, and the tremulous co 
of one he had loved so dearly, a strange shudder 
ran through his frame — a shudder that marked 
his present repugnance, yet indicated her latent 

He iiimself felt he had betrayed some weak- 
ness, and it was all the worse for her. He caught 
her wrist and put her from him, not roughly, bul 
with a look of horror. "The day is gone by foi 
that, madam, "he gasped. Then, sternly, "lliinli 

CI came here to play the credulous hus- 
d?" 
Mrs. Gaunt drew back in her turn, and faltered 
out, "What! come back here, and not sorry lor 



what you have done? not the least sorry ? Oh, 
my heart! you have almost broken it."' 

"Prithee, no more of this," said Griffith, stern- 
ly. "You and lare naught to one another now 
and forever. But there, you are but a woman, 
and I did not come to quarrel with you." And 

le fixed his eyes on the ground. 
"Thank God for that," faltered Mrs. Gaunt. 

" Oh, sir, the sight of you— the thought of what 
you were to me once, till jealousy bUnded you. 
Lend me your arm, if you are a man ; my limbs 

The shock had been too much ; a pallor mer- 
spread her lovely features, her knees knocked to- 
gether, and she was tottering like some tender 
tree cut down, when Griffith, who, with all his 
faults, was a man, put out his strong arm, and 
she clung to it, quivering all over, and weeping 
hysterically. 

That httle hand, with its little feminme clutch, 
s arm, raiseda certain male coni- 
for her piteous condition, and he bestowed 
lew cold, sad words of encouragement on her. 
Come, come," said he, gently, "I shall not 
trouble you long. Pm cured of my jealousy. 
'Tis gone, along with my love. You and your 
saintly sinner are safe from me. I am cgme 
hither for my own— my two thousand pounds, 
and for nothing more." 

"Ah ! you are come back tbr money, not for 
me ?" she murmured, with forced calmness. 

"For money, and not for yon, of course," said 
he, coldly. 

The words were hardly oat of his moulh when 
the proud lady flung his arm from her. "Then 
money shall you have, and not me, nor aught of 
me but my contempt." 

But she could not carry it oiT as heretofore. 
She turned her back haughtily on him, but at 
the first step she burst out crying. " Come, and 
I'll ^ve yoQ what you are come for," she sobbed. 
" Ungrateful ! heartless ! Oh, how little I kneiv 
tliis man !" 

She crept away before hina, drooping her head 
and ctying bitterly ; and ho foUowed her, hang- 
ing his head and ill at ease, for there was such 
true passion in her voice, her eti'eaming eyes, 
and indeed in her whole body, that he was 
moved, and the part he was playing revolted 
him. He felt confused and troubled, and asked 
himself how on earth it was that she, the guilty 
one, contrived to appear the injured one, and 
made him, the wronged one, feel almost re- 
morseful. 

Mrs. Gaunt took no more notice of him now 
than if he had been a. dog following at her heels. 
She went into the drawing-room, and sank help- 
lessly on the nearest couch; flirew her liead 
wearily back, and shut her eyes. Yet the tears 
trickled through the closed lids. 

Griffith caught up a hand-bell and rang it 
vigorously. 

Quick, light steps were soon heard pattering, 
and in darted Caroline Ryder with an anxious 
face, for of late she had concdved o certain so- 
ber regard for her mistress, who had ceased to 
be her successful rival, and who bore her grief 



Kkea 

At sight of Griffith, Ryder screamed alond 
and stood panting. 

Mrs. Gaunt opened her eyes. "Ay, chUd, he 
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has come home," said s!:e, liitteriy; "Ms body, 
bat not Ilia heart." 

She stretched her hitiid out feebly, nnd pointed 
to a bottle of salts that stood on the table. Ryder 
ran and put them to her noBtrils. Mrs. Gaunt 
whispered in her ear, ' ' Send a snift horse for 
Father Francis ; tel! him life or death !" 

Kjder gave her a i-ery inleUigent look, aud 
presently slipped out and ran into the fltable- 

AttliB gate she canght sight of Griffith's horse. 
What does this quiek-witted creature do but 
send the groom off on that horse, and not on 
Mrs. Gaunt'a. 

"Now, dame," said Griffith, doggedly, "are 
you better?" 

"Ay, I thank you." 

" Then listen to me. When jou nnd I set up 
house together, I had two thousand pounds. I 
spent it on this house. The house is yours. 
You told me so, one day, yoa know." 

"Ah! you can remember my tiiults. " 

"I remember all, Kate." 

"Thank yon, at least, for calling mo Kato. 
Well, GriffithjSince you abandoned us, I thought, 
and tliought, and thought of all that might be- 
fell you, and I said, 'What will he do for money ?' 
My jewels, that yon did me the honor to take, 
would not last you long; I feared ; so I reduced 
my expenses three fourths at least, and I put by 
some money for your need." 

Griffith looked amazed. "For my need?" 
caid he. 

" For whose else ? Ill send for it, and place 
it in your hands — to-morrow." 

"To-morrow? Why not to-day ?" 

"I have a favor to ask of you first." 

"What is that?" 

" Justice. If you are fond of money, I too 
have something I prise — my honor. You have 
helied and insulted me, sir ; but I know you 
were under a delasion. I mean to remove that 
delusion, and make you see how little I am to 
blame ; for, alas ] I own I was impmdent. But 
oh, Griffith ! a9 I Iiope to be saved, it ivas the 
imprndence of innocence and over-eon lidence." 

' ' Mistress," said Griffith, in a stem yet agi- 
tated voice, "be advised, and leave all this; 
rouse not a man's sleeping wrath. Let by-gones 
be by-gones." 

Mrs. Gaunt rose, and said faintly, "So ho it. 
I must go, sir, and ^ve some orders for your 
entertainment. " 

"Oh, don't put yourself about for me,"5aid 
Griffith; "lam not the master of this house." 

Mrs, Gaunt's lip trembled, hut she was a match 
for him. "Then you are my guest," said she. 



ger, and marched (o the door, concealing, with 
great prido and art, a certain tremliling of hor 

At the door she found Ryder, and badi 
follow, much to that lady's disappointment ; for 
she desired a iSle-a-ttte with Griffith, and »i 



As soon as the two women were out of Grif- 
I's bearing, the mistress hii her hand on the 
vant's arm, and, ^ving way lo her feelings, 
a, ail in a flutter, " Child, if I have been a 
>d mistress to thee, show it now. Help me 



keep him in the hoiise til! Father Francis 



5 do so much," said Ryder, 
IS round Ryder's neck 



I undertake t 
firmly. "Leave it 

Mrs. Gaunt threw her ar 
and kissed her. 

It was done so ardently, and by a woman hith- 
erto so dignified and proud, that Ryder was tak- 
en by surprise, and almost alfected. 

As for the senice Mrs. Gaunt had asked of 
her, it suited her own designs. 

"Mistress," said she, "be nUed by me; keep 
out of his way a bit while I get Miss Rose ready. 
You understand." 

" Ah I I have one true friend in tbe house," 
said poor Mrs. Gaunt. She then confided in Ry- 
der, and went away tc» ^i-o her own orders kt 
Griffith's reception. 

Ryder ibund little Rose, dressed her to perf^ 
tion, and told her her dear papa was come home. 
She then woiked upon the child's mind in that 
subtle way known to women, so that Rose went 
down stairs loaded and primed, (bough no in- 
structions had been ^ven her. 

As for Griffith, he walked up and down, un- 
easy, and wished he had staid at the "Pack- 
horse." Ho had not bargained for all these emo- 
tions ; the peace of mind he had enjoyed (br 
some months seemed trickling away. 

"Mercy, my dear," said he to himself, "'tniH 
he a dear penny to me, I doubt." 

Then he went to Qin window, and looked at 
the lawn, and sighed. Then he sat down and 
thought of the past. 

Wliile he sat thns moody, the door opened i-ory 
softly, and a little cherubic face, with blue eyes 
and golden hair, peeped in. Griffith started. 
"Ah!" cried Rose, with a joyful scream, and 
out flew her little arms, and away she came, half 
running, half dancing, and was on his knee in a 
moment, with her arms ronnd his neck. 

"Papa! papal" she cried. "Oh, my dear, 
dear, dear, darling papa !" And she kissed anj 
patted his cheek again and again. 

Her innocent endearments moved him to tears. 
" My pretty angel !" he sighed ; " my lamb 1" 

" How your heart beats— don't cry, dear papa. 
Nobody is dead, only we thought you were. I'm 
so glad you are come home alive. Now we can 
take off this nasty black ; I hate it." 

" What ! 'tis for me vou wear it, pretty one ?" 

"Ay. Mamma made us. Poor mamma has 
been so nnhappy. And that reminds me — you 
are a wicked man, papa. But I love you all 
one for that. It tit so didl when every body is 
good bke mamma ; and she makes me dreadful- 
ly good too ; bnt now you are come back, there 
will be a little, little wickedness again, it is to be 
hoped. Aren't you glad you are not dead, and 
are come home instead? I am." 

" I am glad I have seen thee. Come, take my 
hand, and let us go look nt the old place." 

"Ay. But you must wait till I get on my 
new hat nnd feather.'" 

"Nay, nay — art pretty enough bareheaded." 

"Oh, papa! bat I must, for decency. Yon 
ore company now, you know." 

"Dnli company, sweetheart, thoult find me." 

" I don't mean that : I mean, when you were 
here always, you were only papa ; but now you 
come once in an age, you're 
budge without 'em ; so thei 
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"IfS'on dare," said Eose, impetuously; "for 
I won't be half a moment." 

She ran and extorted from Ryder the new bat 
and feather, wMcli by rights she was not to haie 
worn until next moDth. 

Griffith and Jus little girl went all over the 
well-known premises, he sad and moody, she ex- 
cited and chattering, and nodding her head down, 
and cocking her eye np ereiy now and then, to 
get a glimpse of her feather. 

"And don't yon go away again, dear papa. 
It lis so dull without you. Nobody comes here. 
Maniioa won't let 'em," 

" Nobody except Father Leouard," said Grif- 
fith, bitterly. 

" Father Leonard ? Why, he never comes 
here. Leonard I That is the beautiful priest 
that used to put me on the iiead, and hid me love 
and honor my parents. And bo I do. Only 
mamma is always crying, and you keep away; 
so how can I love and honor you when I nei-er 
see you, and they keep telling me jou are good 
for nothing, and dead." 

" My young mistress, when did yon see Fa- 
ther Lconnrd last ?" said GrifRth, gnawing his lip. 

" How can I tell ? Why, it was miles ngo™ 
when I was a mere prl. You know he went 
away before you did." 

"I know nothing of the kind. Tell me the 
truth, now. He has visited hero since I went 

"Nay, papa." 

" That is strange. She visits him, then ?" 

' ' What, mamma ? She sddom stirs out, and 
never beyond' the village. We keep no carriage 
now. Mamma is turned such a miser. She is 
airaid you will be poor ; so she puts it all by for 
you. But now yon are come, we shall hate car- 
riages and things again. Oh, by-the-by. Father 
Leonard! I heard them say he liad left England, 
so I did." 

"When was that?" 

" Well, I think that was a little bit after you 

' ' That is strange, " said Griffith, thouglitfully. 

Ho led his little j^rl by the hand, but scarcely 
listened to her prattle, he was so Euiprised and 
puzzled by the infonnation he had elicited from 

Upon ihe whole, however, he concluded that 
his wife and the priest had perhaps been smitten 
vfith remorse, and had parted — when it was too 
late. 

This, and the peace of mind he had found else- 
where, somewhat softened his feelings toward 
them. " So," thought he, " they were not hard- 
ened creatures, after ail. Poor Kate!" 

As these milder feelings gained on him. Rose 
snddeniy uttered a joyful cry, and, looking up, he 
saw Mrs. Gaunt coming toward him, and Ryder 
behind her. Both were in gay colors, which, in 
feet, was what had so delighted Hose. 

They came up, and Mrs. Gaunt seemed a 
changed woman. She looked young aJid bean- 
tiful, and bent a look of angelic affection oq her 
daughter, and said to Griffith, " Is she not grown? 
Ih she not lovely? Sure you will never deser' 
her again." 

"'Tnaa not her I deserted, but her raolber 



and she had played me Eilse with her d — ^d 
priest," was Griffith's reply. 

Mrs. Gaunt drew back with horror. " This 
before my girl ?" she cried, "Gbiffith Gaunt, 

And this time it was the woman who menaced 
the man. She rose to six feel high, and advanced 
on him with her great gray eyes flashing flames 
at hun. "Oh that I were a man I" she cried; 
"this insnlt should be the last. I'd lay you dead 
at her feet and mine." 

Griffith actually drew back a step, for the wrath 
of such a woman was terrible— more terrible, pei- 
liaps, to a brave man than to a coward. 

Then he put his hands in bis pockets with a 
dogged air, and said, grinding his teeth, "But, 









settle it that way. So I give you the last 

ey, but I find I can't pay the price it is like to 
cost me. Farewell." 

" Begone I" said Mrs. Gaunt ; " and this time 
forever. Rufiian and fool, I loathe the sight of 

Rose ran weeping to her. " Oh, mamma, 
don't quarrel with papa ;" then back to Griffith, 
" Oh, papa, don't quan'el with mamma— for my 

Griffith hung his head, and said, in a broken 
voice, " No, my lamb, we twain must not quarrel 
before thee. We will part in silence, as becomes 
those that once were dear, and have thee to show 
for't. Madam, I wish you all health and happi- 

He turned on his heel, and Mrs. Gaunt to^k 
Rose to her knees, and bent and wept oi-er her. 
Kiobo over her last was not more graceful nor 

As for Kyder, she stole quietly after her retir- 
ing master. She fonnd him peering about, and 
asked him demurely what he was looking for. 

" My good black horse, ^rl, to take me from 
this cursed place. Did I not lie him to yon 
gate?" 

"ITie black horse? Wliy, I sent him for 
Father Francis. Nay, Jisten to me, master; 
you know I was always your friend, and hard 
upon her. Well, since yon went, things have 
come to pass that make me doubt. I begin to 
fear you were too hasty." 

"Do yon tell me this now, woman?" cried 
Griffith, fnrionsly. 

" How could I tell you before? Why did you 
break yoor tryst with me ? If yon had come 
according to yoiu: letter, I'd have told yon 
months ago what I t«ll you now ; but, as I was 
saying, the priest never came near her after you 
left, and she never stirred abroad to meet him. 
More than that, he has left England." 

"Remorse! Too late." 

"Perhaps it may, sir. I couldn't say; but 
there is one coming that knows the very truth. " 

"Who is that?" 

"Father Francis. The moment you came, 
sir, I took it on me to send for him. You know 
the man ; he won't tell a lie to please our dame. 
And he knows all, for Leonard has confessed to 
him. I listened, and heard him say as much. 
Then, master, be advised, and get the truth from 
■ Father Francis." 

Griffith trembled. ' ' Francis is an honest 
man," said be; "111 wait till he comes. But 
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oh, my lass, I fina money may he bought too 

" Your ciiamher is lendj, sir, and jour clothes 
put ont. Supper is ordered. Let me show you 
jour room. We are all so Iiappy now. " 

" Well," said he, listlessly, " since my horse is 
gone, and IVaiicis coining, and I'm wearied and 
tick of the world, do what yon will with me for 
this one day." 

He followed her mechanically to a bedroom, 
where was a bright fire, and a line shirt, and his 
silver-laced suit of clothes luring, 

A sense of luxtirions comfort struck him at 
the sight. 

" Ay," he said, " I'll dress, and so to snpper ; 
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Before she left him, Kyder asked him coldly 
why ho had broken his appointment with her. 

"That is too long a story to tell you now," 
said he, coolly. 

"Another time,then," said she; and went out 
smiling, but bitter at heart. 

Griffith had a good wash, and enjoyed certain 
little conveniences which he had not nt the 
"Fflckhorse." He defied his riding-snit, and 
donned the magniUcent dress Byder had selected 
for him ; and with his fine clothes be somehow 
put on more ceremonious manners. 

He came down to the dining-room. To his 
surprise, ho found it iUnmmaled with wax can- 
dles, and the table and sideboard goi^ous wiili 

though it 
peareJ. 

Griffith inquired of Ryder whether he was to 
sup alone. 

She replied, " My mLitress desires you not to 
wait for her. She has no stomach." 

" Well, then, I have," sidd Griffith, and fell to 
with a will. 

Ryder, who waited on this occasion, stood and 
eyed him with curiosity. His conduct was so 
unlike a woman's. 

Just as he concluded, the door opened, and a 
burly form entered. Griffith rose and embraced 
him with his arms and lips, after the fashion of 
the day. " Welcome, thou one honest priest !" 
said he. 

"Welcome,thrice welcome, my long-lost son!" 
Eaid the cordial Francis. 

"Sit down, man, and eat with me. Ill begin 
again, fbr you." 

"Presently, squire; I've work to do first. Go 
thou and bid thy mistress to come hither to 

Kyder, Ki whom this was addressed, went out, 
and left the gentJemen together. 

Father Francis drew ont of his pocket two 
packets, carefully tied and sealed. He took a 
knife from the table and cut the strings, and 
broke the seals. GrifSth ej-ed him with cu- 
riosity. 

Father Francis looked at him. "These," said 
he, very gravely, "are the letters that Brother 
Leonaid hath written, at sundry times, to Catha- 
rine Gaunt, and these are the letters Catharine 
Gaunt hath written to Brother Leonard." 

Griffith trembled, and his face was con- 

" Let me read them at once." said he, and 



stretched out his hand, with eyes like a dog's In 
the dark. 

Fmncis withdrew them quietly. "Not till she 
is also present," said he. 

At that, Griffith's good-nature, multiplied by 
a good supper, took the alarm. " Come, come, 
sir," said he, " have a little mercy. I know you 
aie a just man, and, though a boon companion,, 
most severe in all matters of morality. But, I 
tell yon plainly, If you are going to drag this poor 
woman in the dirt, I shall go out of the room. 
What is the use tormenting her ? I've told her 
my mind before her own child, and now 1 wish 
I had not. When I caught them in the Grove 
I lifted my hand to strike her, and she never 
winced ; 1 had better have left that alone too, 
methinks. D — n the women ; you are always 
in the wrong if you treat 'em like men. They 
are not wicked — they are weak. And this one 
hath lain in inj bosom, and borne me two chil- 
dren, and one 'he lieth in the cUurch-yard, and 
t'other hath her hair and my very eyes; and the 
tnith is, I can't bear any man on earth to mis- 
call her bat myself. God help me ; I doubt I 
love her still too well to sit by and sec her tor- 
tured. She was all in black for her fault, poor 
penitent wretch. Give me the letters, but let 

Francis was moved by this appeal, bnt shook 
his head solemnly ; and, ere Griffith could renew 
his argument, the door was flung open by Ryder, 
and a stately figure sailed in that took bc:h the 
gentlemen by surprise. 

It was Mrs. Gaunt in full dress—rich brocade 
that Bft-ept the ground ; magnificent bust, like 
Parian marble varnished ; and on her brow a 
diadem of emeralds and diamonds that gave her 
beauty an imperial stamp. 

She swept into the room as only fine women 
can sweep, made Griffith a haughty couitesy, 
and suddenly lowered her head, and received 
Father Francis's blessing ; then seated herself, 
and quietly awaited events. 

"The brazen jade!" thought Griffith. "Bnt 
how divinely b^utiful 1" And he became as 
agitated as she was calm — in appearance. For 
need 1 say her calmness was put on — defensive 
armor made for her by her pride and her sex ? 

The voice of Father Fcands now i^ose, solid, 
grave, and too impressive to be interrupted. 

' ' My daughter, and you who are her Imsband 
and my friend, I am here to do justice between 
you both, with God's help, and U> show you both 
your faults. 

' ' Catharine Gaunt, you began the miscliief by 
encouraging anotlior man to interfere between 
you and your husband in things secular." 

"Bnt, father, bo was my directoi^-my priest." 

' ' My daughter, do you believe, with the Prot- 
estants, that marriage is a mere civil contract, 
or do you hold, with us, that it is one of the holy 

"Can you ask me?" murmured Kate, I'c- 
proachfully. 

" Well, then, those whom G^ and the whole 
Church have in holy sacrament united, what right 
hath a single priest to disunite in heart, and 
make the wife false to any part whatever of that 
most holy vow f I hear, and not ikim you, that 
Leonard did set you against your husband's 
friends, withdrew you from society, and sent him 
abroad alone. In one word, he robbed yoar bus- 
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band of his Companion and his frienJ, Tiie eia 
waa Leoaard'e, but tlie fiiult was yonrs. You 
were five years older than Leonard, and a wom- 
an of sense and experience ; he but a, boj by 
comparison. What right had you to surrender 
your understanding, in a matter of this kind, lo 
a poor silly priest, fresh from his seminary, and 
as manifestly nithout a gnun of common sense 
as he was fiil of piety?" 

This remonstrance produced rather a striking 
effect on both those who heard it. Mrs. Gaunt 
seemed much struck with it. She leaned back 
in her chidr, and put her hand to her brow with 
a sort of despairing gesture that Griffith could 
not very wdl nnderstand : it (*emed to him so 
disproportionate. 

It softened him, however, and he feltered out, 
" Ay, father, that is how it all began. Would 
to heaven it had stopped there." 

Francis resumed. " This false step led to con- 
sequences you never dreamed of; for one of your 
romantic notions is, that a priest is an angel. I 
have known you, in former times, try to take me 
for an angel ; then would I throw cold water on 
your folly by calling laslily for cliines of beef and 
mugs of ale. But I suppose Leonard thought 
himself an angel too, and the upshot was, he fell 
in love with his neighbor's wife. " 

"And she with him," groaned Grillith. 

"Not so, "said Francis; "but perhaps she was 
nearer it than she thinks. " 

"Prove that," said Mrs. Gaimt, "and I'll fiill 
on my knees to him before you." 

Francis smiled, and proceeded. "Tobesure, 
from the moment you discovered Leonard was in 
love with you, yon drew back, and conducted 
yourself with prudence and propriety. Read 
these letters, sir, and tell me what you think of 

He handed them to Griffith, Griffith's iinnd 
trcmUcd visibly as he took them. 

"Stay," said Father Francis; "year better 
way will he to read the whole correspondence 
according to their dates. Begin with this of 
Mrs. Gauut's." 

Griffith read the letter in an audible whisper. 

Mrs. Gaunt turned her head a little, and for 
the first time lowered her eyes to the ground. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

"Deah Fathbh abd Fsienb, — The words 
you spoke to me to-day admit but one meaning 
— you are jealous of my husband. 

"Then you must be— how can I write it?— 
almost in love with me. 

" So, then, my poor husband was wiser than 
L He saw a rival in you, and he has one. 

" I am deeply, deeply shocked, I ought to be 
very angry too ; but, thinking of your solitary 
condition, and all the good you have done to my 
soul, ray heart has no place for naught but pity. 
Only, as 1 am in my senses and yoit are not, yon 
must now obey me, as heretofore I have obeyed 
^u. You must seek another sphere of duty 
-Htbout delay. 

"These seem harsh words from me to you. 
You will live lo see they are kind ones. 

" Write mo one line, and no more, to say yon 
vrill be iTiled by me in this. 

"God and the saiots have you in their holy 



keeping. So prays your nffeclionale and sorrow- 
ful daughter and true friend, 

" Catharine Gaunt." 

" Poor soul !" said Griffith. " Said I not that 
women are not wicked, but weak ? Who would 
think that after all this he could get tiie better 
of her good resolves— the villain!" 

read his reply," said Father Fnmds. 



lain '. oh the villain!" 

" Read the villain's letter," said Francis, 
calmly. 

The loiter was very humble and pathetic ; the 
reply of a good though erring man, who owned 
that, in a moment of weakness, he had been be< 
trayed into a feeling inconsistent with his holy 
profession. He begged his correspondent, how- 
ever, not lo judge him quite bo hardly. He re- 
minded her of his solitary life, his natural mel- 
ancholy, and assured her that all men in his con- 
dition had moments when they emied those 
whose bosoms liad partners. " Such a cry of 
anguish," said he, "was once wrung from a 
maiden queen, maugre all her pride. The Queen 
of Scots hath a son, and I am but a barren 
stock." He went on to say that prayer and i-ig- 
ilance united do much. "Do not despair so 
soon <if me. FKght is not cure ; let me rather 
stfiy, and, with God's help and the saints', over- 
come this nnhappy weakness. If I fail, it will 
indeed be time for me to go and nevei' again see 
the angelic bee of my daughter and my benefac- 

Griilith laid down the let)^. He was some- 
what softened by it, and said, gently, "I can not 
imderstand it. This is not the letter of a thor- 
ough bad man neither." 

"No," said Father Francis, coldly, " 'tis the 
letter of a self-deceiver ; and there is no more 
dangerous man, to himself end others, than your 
selfSeceiver. But now let us see whether he 
can throw dust in her eyes as well as his own." 
And he handed him Kate's reply. 

The lirst word of it was, "You deceive your- 
self." The writer then insisted, quietly, that ha 
owed it to himself, to her, and lo her husband, 
whose happiness he was destroying, to leave the 
place at her request. 

" Either you must go, or I," said she; "and 
pray let it be you. Also this place !s unworthy 
of your high gifts; and I love you, in my way, the 
way I mean to love yon when we meet again — 
in Heaven ; and I labor your advancement lo a 
sphere more worthy of you." 

1 wish space permitted me to lay the whole 
correspondence before the reader, but I must ton- 
fine myself to its general purport. 

It proceeded in this way : the ]>rtest. humble, 
eloquent, pathetic, but gently, yet peitiuaciously 
clinging to the place ; the lady gentle, wise, and 
firm, detaching with her soft fingers fiwt one 
hand, then another, of the poor priest's, till at last 
he was driven to the sorry excuse that he had no 
money to travel vrith not place to go to. 

"I can't imderstand it," said Griffith. "Are 
these letters all fiDrged, or are there two Kate 
Gaunts? — the one that wrote these prndent let- 
ters, and the one I canght upon this very priest's 
arm. Perdition!" 

Mrs. Gaunt started to her feet. "Mefiiinlta 
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leave the room," said sUe, 



"Genlly, my good friends; one thing at a 
lime," said Frincia. " Sil thou down, impetu- 
ous. Theletters, sir, what thinlc you of them?" 

" I see no liitrm in tliem," said Griffith. 

"No harm! is that all? But I saj these are 
very remarkable letters, sir ; and they show us 
that a woman, may l>e imiocent and nnsnspicions, 
and so seem foolish, yet may be wise for all that. 
Ill her early commmucatiou with Leonard, 
" 'At rnlsdoia's gote Suspicion slept, 
And thought no HI where no ill seemed.^ 
But, you see, suspicion being onee aroused, wis- 
dom was not to be Idled nor blinded. But that 
is not dl ; these letters breathe a, spirit of Chris- 
tian charity; of true, and rare, and exalted |iiety; 
tender are they, without passion ; wise, yet not 
cold ; full of conjugal love, and of filial pity for 
an erring father, whom she leads, foi: his good, 
with firm yet dntiful hand. Trust to my great 
experience ; donbt the chastity of snow rather 
than hei's who conld write these pnre and exqui- 
site hues. My good friend, you heard me rebuke 
nnd sneer at this poor lady for being too f — 
cent and unsuspicious of man's frailty ; now 
me own lo you that I could no more have wi 
these angelic letters than a barn-door fowl could 
soar to Uie mansions of the s^nts in Heaven. " 

This unexpected tribute took Mrs. Gaunt'i 
heart by storm ; she threw har arms round 
Father Francis's neck, and w^t upon his shoul- 



that lo 



"Ah!" she sobbed, "yon are the only one left 



She could not undersUnd jostice praising hi 
it miist be love. 

"Ay," said Griffith, in a broken voice, "she 
ffriteslibeon angel, she speaks like an angel, she 
loolis like an angel. My heart says she is an 
nng^ but my eyes have shown me she is naught. 
I left her unable to walk, by her way of it ; I 
came back, and found her on that priest's arm, 
springing along like n greyhound. He biuied 
his head la his hands, and groaned aloud. 

Francis tnmed to Mrs. Gannt, and said, a lit- 
tle severely, " How do you account for that?" 

"Ill tell ysB, fatlier," said Kate, "becaose 
jou love me. I do not speak to i/oa, sir, for you 
never loved me." 

"I could give thee the lie," said Griffith, in 
a tremhhng voice, "but 'tis not worth wMle. 
Know, sir, that widiin twenty-four hours after I 
canght her with that villain, I lay a dying for 
her sake, and lost my wits ; and, when I can 
they were a making my shroud in the very 
where I lay. No matter— no matter — 1 
loved her. ' 

"Alas! poor soul!" sighed Knte; "wc 
had died ere I brought thee to that!" And, 
with this, they both began to cry at (he 

"Ay, poor fools!" said Father Francis, softly, 
' ' neither of ye loved t'other, that is plain. Bo 
sow sit you there, and lot us have your explana- 
tion ; for you must own appearances are strong 
against yon." 

Mrs. Gannt drew her stool to Francis's knee, 
and, addressing herself to him alone, esplnined 
OS follows : 

" I saw Father Leonard was giving waj 
only wanted one good push, after a ma 



Well, you know I had got him, by my friends, a 
good place in Ireland, and I had money by me 
for his journey ; so, when ray husband talked of 
going to the fair, I thought, ' Oh, if I could but 
get this settled to his mind before he comes 
back.' So I wrote a line to Leonard. You can 
read it if you like. Tis dated Ihe 30th of Sep- 
tember, I suppose." 

"I will," said Francis, and read this ont ; 
Deaii Faiheb and Friend, — You have 
fought the good fight and conquered. Now, 
therefore, I viill see yon once more, and thank 
youfbr myhusband^eisso tmhapjiy,), andput 
tlie money for your journey mto your hand my- 
self—your journey to Ireland. You are tno 
Duke of Ldnster's chaplfun, for I have accepted 
that place fbr you. Let me see yon lo-morrow 
in the grwe, for a few minutes, at high noon. 
God bless vou. Cathakine Gaunt." 

"■Well,father,"saidMrs.Gaunt,"'tis true that 
I could, only walk two or three times across the 
room. Bnt, alack, yon know what women aro ; 
excitement gives us strength. With thinking 
that our nnhappiness was at an end ; that, when 
he should come back from the fair, I should fling 
my arm round his neck, and lell him I had re- 
inoved the cause of his misery, and so of mine, 
I seemed to have wings ; and I did walk with 
Leonard, and talked with rapture of Iho good he 
was to do in Ireland, and how he was lo be a 
mitred abbot one day (for he is a great man), 
and poor httle me be prond of him ; and how we 
were all to he happy together in heaven, where is 
no mariying nor giving in mariiage. This was 
our discourse; and I was just putting the pursa 
into his hands, and bidding him God-speed, when 
he — for whom 1 fought agiunst my woman's na- 
tnre,and took this tiying task upon me — Intike in 
upon ns with the face of a fiend, trampled on the 
poor good priest, that desen-ed veneration and 
consolation from him, of all men, and raised his 
hand to me, and was not man enough to kill me 
after all, but called me — ask him what he called 
me ; see if he dares say it again before yon ; and 
then ran away, like a coward as he is, from the 
lady he had defiled with his rude tongue, and the 
heart he Md broken. Forgive him ? that 1 ne^er 

"Who asked yon to forgive him?" said tjii 
shrewd priest, " Yonr oivn heart. Come, look 
at him.'* 

"Not I," smd she, irresolutely. Tlieu, still 
more feebly, " He is naught to me," and so stole 
a took at him. 

Griffith, pale as ashes, had his hand c 
brow, and his eyes 



a fixed with hoiTor and re 



"Something tells me she has spolien tha 
truth," he said, in a quavering voice. 'I'hen, 
witli concentrated horror, " But, if so— oh God, 
what have I done ? What shall I do ?" 

Mrs, Gaimt extended her arms toward him, 
across the priest. 

"Why, fall at thy wife's knees, and ask her to 
forgive thee." 

Griffith obeyed. He fell on his knees, and 
Mrs. Gaunt leaned her head on Francis's shoul- 
der, and gave her hand across him M her re- 
morse-stricken husband. 

Neither spoke nor desired to speak ; a,\L ei'cn 
Father Francis sat silent, and enjoyed lliat 
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nreet glwr nliich sometimes blosses tlie peace- 
maker, even in this world of wrangles nnd jars. 

But the good soul had ridden hard, and the 
neglected meats emitted savory odors, and bj- 
and-by he said, dryly, "I wonder whether that 
fat pullet tastes as well as it smells : can you 
tell me, squire?" 

"Oh, inhospitable wretch that I am," said 
Mrs. Gaunt, " I thought but of my own heart." 

"And forgot the Blomaeh of your tmspiritual 
father. But, madam, you are pale — you trem- 

"Tis nothing, sir; I shall soon be better. 
Bit Toa down and flup ; I will return anon." 

Ste retired, not to make a fuss ; but her heart 
palpitated violently, and she hod to sit down on 
the stairs. 

Ryder, who was prowling about, found her 
there, and fetched her hartshorn. 

Mrs. Gaunt got Letter, but felt so languid, and 
also hysterical, that she retired to her own room 
for the night, attended by the faithful Ryder, to 
whom she eonfided that a reeoncihation had 
taken place, and, to celebrate it, gave her a dress 
the had only worn a year. This does not sound 
queenly to yon ladies ; but know that a week's 
wear tells tar more on the flimsy trash ^ou wear 
nowadays, than a year did on the glorious silks 
of Lyons Mrs. Gaunt put on — thick as broad- 
cloth, and embroidered so cunningly by the loom 
that it would pass for rarest needle-work. Be- 
sides, in those davs, silk was silk. 

As Ryder left her, she asked, " Whero is the 
master to lie to-night ?" 

Mrs. Gaunt was not pleased at this question 
being put to her. Being a singular mixture of 
frankness and finesse, she had retired to her own 
room partly to test Griffith's heart. If he was 
as sincere as she was, he wonld not be content 
with apublic reconciliation. 

But the question being pnt to her plump, and 
by one of her own sex, she colored faintly, and 
B«d,"Whj, is there not a bed in hia room?" 

"Oh yes, madam," 

" Then see it be well aired. Put down all the 
things before the Are, and then toll me ; I'll come 
and see. The feather bed, mind, as well as the 
slieets and blankets. " 

Ryder executed all this with zeal. She did 
more ; though Griffith and Francis sal up very 
late, she sat up too; and, on the genUemen 
leaving the supper-toom, she met them both, 
with bed-candles, in a delightful cap, and un- 
dertook, with cordial smiles, to show them both 
their chambers. 

" Tread softly on the landing, an' if it please 

fon, gentlemen. My mistress hath been nnwell, 
ut she is in a fine sieep now, hy the blessing, 
and I would not have her disturbed," 

rather Francis went to bed thoughtful. There 
was something about GriiHth he did not like ; 
the man every now and then broke out into bois- 
terous raptures, and piesentlrrelapsed into moody 
thoughttnlncss. Francis almost feared that his 
cure was only temporary. 

In the morning, before he left, he drew Mrs. 
Gaunt aside, and told her his misgivings. She 
replied that she thought she knew what was 
amiss, and would soon set that right. 

Griffith tossed and turned in his bed, and 

spent a stormy night. His mind was in a eon- 

G 



fused whirl, and his heart distracted. The wife 
he had truly loved so tenderly proved to be the 
very reverse of all he had lately thought her! 
She was pure- as snow, and had always loved him 
—loved him now, and only wanted a good ex- 
cuse 10 take him to her arms again. But Mercy 
Vint — his wife, his benefactress — a woman as 
eliaste as Kate, as strict in life and morals— 
what was to become of her f How could he tell 
her she was not his wife ? how reveal to her her 
own calamity and his treason? And, on the 
other hand, desert her without a word! and 
leave her hoping, fearing, pining, all het life! 
Affection, humanity, gratitude alike forbade it. 

He came down in the morning, pale for him, 
and worn with the inward struggle. 

Naturally there was a restraint between him 
and Mrs. Gaunt, and only short sentences passed 
between them. 

He saw the peacemaker off, and then wander- 
ed all over the premises, and the past came near- 
er, and the present seemed to retire into the 
background. 

He wandered about like one in a dream, and 
was so self-absorbed that he did not see Mrs. 
Gaunt coming toward him with observant eyes. 

She mot hira full ; he started like a guilty 

"Are jou afraid of mef" said she, sweetly. 

" No, my dear, not exactly ; and yet I am — 
afraid, or ashamed, or both," 

' ' You need not, I said I forgive you ; and 
you know I am not one tliat does things by 

"Yon are an angel!" said he, warmly; "but 
(suddenly relapsing into despondency) we shall 
never be happy together again." 

She sighed, " Say not so. Time and sn'eet 
recollections may heiJ even this wound by de- 

" God grant it," said he, despairingly, 

" And, thou^ we can't he lovers again all at 
once, we may be friends; to begin, tell me, 
what have yon on your mind? Come, make a 
friend of me." 

He looked at her in alarm. 

She smiled. " ShaU I guess ?'■ said she. 

"You will never guess," said he, "and I shall 
never have the heart to tell yon," 

" Let me Wy. Well, I think you have run in 
debt, and are afraid to ask me for the money." 

Griffith was greatly relieved by this conjecture. 
He drew a long breath ; and, aAer a pause, said, 
cunningly, " What made you think that?" 

" Because yon came here for money, and not 
fbr happiness. Tou told me so in the Grove." 

"That is trae. What a sordid wretch you 

" No, because you were under a delusion. 
But 1 do believe you arc just the man to turn 
reckless when you thought me false, and go 
drinking and dicing. " She added, eagerly, " I 
do not suspect you of any thing worse." 

He assured her that was not the way of it. 

" Then tell me the way of it. You must not 
think, because I pester you not with questions, I 
have no curiosity. Oh, how often have I longed 
to be a bird, and watch you day and night un- 
seen. How would you have liked that ? I wish 
you had been one, to watch me. Ah ! you don't 
answer. Could you have home so close an in- 
spection, sir?" 
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Griffith Ehnddered at the iden, and bis ejes 
fell before the full gray orbs of iiis wife. 

" Well, never mind," said she ; " tell me jour 

"Well, then, when I left yoa I was raving 

" 'Jiiat is true, I'll be sworn." 

"I let my horse go, and he took me near a 
hundred miles from here, and stopped at — at — a 
larm-house. The good people took mo in." 

' ' God blosa them for iE. I'll ride and thank 

" Nay, nay, 'tis too far. There I fell sick of a 
ferer — a brain-feTec : the doctor blooded me." 
"Alas! wouldhe had token mine instead." 
"And I lost my wits for several days; and 
when I come back I was weak aa water, and 
given up by the doctor ; and the first thing 
I saw was an old hag set a making of my 

Here the narrative was interrupted a momon 
by Mrs. Gaunt seizing him convulsively, and thei 
holding him tenderly, as if iio was even now abont 
to be token from her. 

" The good people nursed me, and so did thdr 
daughter, and I came back from the grave. I 
took an inn ; but I gave up that, and hod to pay 
forfeit ; and so my money all went ; but they 
kept me on. To be sure, I helped on the farm 
they k^t a hostelry aa well. By-and-by cam 
that murrain among the cattle. Did you liav 
it in these parts too ?" 

" I know not, nor care. Pritliee leave cattle, 
and talk of thyself." 

" Well, in a, word, they were ruined, and go- 
ing to he sold up. I could not bear that : I ' 
came bondsman for the old man. It was 
east I could do. Kate, they had saved thy hus- 

e, Griffith. How much stand 



'Ay, but," said Mrs. Gaunt, veiy softly, " 1 
afraid if I heep you another hour I shall not 
have the heart to let jon go at all ; and the soon- 
er gone, the sooner hack for good, please God. 
There, give me one kiss lo live on, and begone 
this instant," 
He covered her hands with kissea and tears, 
I'm not worthy to kiss any higher than thy 
hand," he said, and so ran sobbing from lier. 



's life." 



" Not a 



"Nay, nay, if I go 



I shaU be i[ 



you pledged fort 

' ' Would five hundred pounds be of anj avail ?' 

"I'lVB hundred poundsl Ay, that it would, 
and to aparo ; but where can I get so much mon^ 
ey? And the time so short." 

" Give me Ihy hand, and come with me," said 
Mrs. Gaunt, ardently. 

She look his hand, and made a swift rush 
across the lawn. It was not exactly running 
walking, but some grand motion she had when 
excited. She put him lo his stride to keep uj 
with her at all, and in two minutes she had hin 
int« her boudoir. She unlocked a bureau all !i 
ahuriy, and took out a bag of gold. "There!" 
she cried, ihrualing it into his hand, and bloom- 
ing all over with joy and eagerness ; " I thought 
you would want money, so I sa*-ed it np. You 
shall not be in debt a day longer. Now mount 
Ihy horse, and carry it to those good soda ; only, 
lor my sake, take the gardener with thee — I have 
no groom now but he— and both wdl armed." 
" What ! go this very day ?" 
" Ay, this very hour, I can bear thy absence 
for a day or two more, I have home it so long, 
but I can not bear thy plighted word to stand in 
doubt a day — no, not an hour. I am your wife, 
■ '", jonr true and loving wife; your honor is 






sdear 



e with Father Leonard i 
and read me all awry. Don't wait 
begone at once." 






the Gro 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 
straight to the stable and saddled 
BUck Dick. But, in the very act, his nature re- 
volted. What, turn his back on her the moment 
he had got hold of her money to lake to the oth- 
He could not do it. 

I went back to her room, and came so and- 
denly that he caught her crying, lie asked her 
what was the matter. 

Nothing," said she, with a. sigh; "only a 
inn's foolish miagivinga. I was afraid per- 
haps you would not come back. I'orgive me." 
" No fear of that," said he. " Ilowever, I 
have taken a resolve not to go to-day. If I go 
>-morrow I shall be jnst in time, and Dick wants 
good day's rest. " 

Mrs. Gaunt said nothing, bat her expresaive 
face was triumphant. 

Griffith and she took a walk together, and he, 
■ho used to bo the more genial of the two, was 
dull, and she full of animation. 

Tliis whole day she laid herself ont to bewitch 
her hnsband, and pot him in high spiri 
) np-hill work ; bat^ when sr -■- 
*lf in earnest to delight a m: , 
a lesson in the art that sliows QS wo ai'e 
all babies at iL 

However, it waa at supper she finally con- 
quered. 

Hera the lights, her beauty set off with art, 
her deepening eyes, her satin skin, her happy ex- 
citement, her wit and tenderness, and joyous 
simghtlinesB, enveloped Griffith in an atmos- 

theie of delight, and drove every thing out of 
ia head but herself; and with this, if the truth 
must he told, Ihe sparkling wines co-operated. 

Griffith plied the bottle a little too freely. 
But Mrs. Gaunt, on this one occasion, had not 
the heart to check him. The more he toaaled 
her, the more uxorious he became, and she conld 
not deny herself even this joy ; but, besides, she 
had less of the prudent wife in her just then than 
of the weak, indufeent mother. Any thing rath- 
er than check his love r she was greedy of it. 

At last, however, she said to him, " Sweet- 
heart, I shall go to bed ; for I see, if I stay lon- 
ger, I shall lead thee into a debauch. Be good, 
now ; drink no mol« when I am gone, else I'll 
say thou lovest thy bottle more than thy wife. " 

He promised faithfully. But, when she was 
gone, modified his pledge by drinking just one 
bumper to her health, whicli bumper let in an- 
other ; and when at last he retired fo r%st, he 
was in that state of mental confusion wherein 
the limbs appear to have a memory independent 
of the mind. 

In this condition do some men's hands wind 
up their watches, the mind taking no appreciabU 
part ill the ceremony. 
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By Bome snch act of what physicians call "or- 
ganic memoir," Griffith's feet CHrried him to the 
chamber he bJaH slept ill a Ihonsand times, and 
not into the one Mrs. Hyder had. taken him to 
the night before. 

The next morning he came down rather late 
for him, and found himself treated with a great 
access of respect by the servants. 

His position was no longer doubtful ; he was 
the master of the house. 

Mrs. Gannt followed in due conrse, and sat at 
breatthst with Mm, looking young and blooming 
ns Hebe, and her eye never off him long. 

Slie had lived temperately, and had not yet 
passed the age when happiness ctta restore a 
woman's beauty and brightness in a single day. 

As for him, he was like a man in a heavenly 
dream : he floated in the past and the present ; 
the recent and the future seemed obscure and dis- 
tant, and comparatively in a mist. 

But that same aflernoon, nfter a most affec- 
tionate farewell, and many promises to return as 
soon as ever he had discharged his obligations, 
Griffith Gaunt started for the "Packhorse," to 
cnny to Mercy Leicester, alias Vint, the money 
Catharine Gaunt had saved by Belt-denial and 

And he went south a worse man than he came. 

Wheii he left Mercy Leicester, he was a, big- 
amist in law, but not at heart Kate was dead 
to him ; he had given her up forever ; and was 
constant and true to his new wife. 

But now he was false to MerC}', yet not true to 
Kate ; and, curiously enough, it was a day or two 
passed with bis lawful wife that had demoralised 
him. His unlawful wife bad hithei'to done noth- 
ing bnt improve his character, 

Bnt a great fiinlt onco committed is often the 
lirst link in a chain of acts that look like crimes, 
but are, strictly speaking, consequences. 

This man, blinded at first by his own foible, 
and, atter that, the sport of circumstances, was 
single-hearted by nature, and his conscience wos 
not hardened. He desired earnestly to free him- 
self and both his wives flxim the crnel sitnaiion ; 
hut, to do this, one of them, he saw, roust be 
abandoned entirely, and his heart hied for her. 

A villain or a fool would have relished the sit- 
uation ; many men would have dallied with it ; 
but, to do this erring man justice, he writhed 
and sorrowed under it, and sincerely desired to 

And this was why he prized Kate's money so. 
It enabled him to render a great service to her 
he had injm^d worse than he iiad the other, to 
her he saw he must abandon. 

But this was feeble comfort after all. He rode 
along a miserable man ; none the less wretched 
and remorseful that, ere he got into Lancashire, 
he saw his way clear. This was his resolve r to 
pay old Vint's debts with Kate's money; take 
the " Packboi-se, " get it made over to Mercy, 
give her the odd two himdred pounds and his 
jewels, and fly. He would never see her again, 
but would return home, and get the rest of the 
two Ihonsand pounds from Kate, and send it to 
Mercy by a friend, who should tell her he was 
dead, and had left word with his relations to send 
her all bis substance. 

At last the "Packborse" came in sight. He 
drew rein, and had half a mind to turn back ; 
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instead of that, be crawled on, and veiy sick 
and cold be felt. 

Many a man has marched to the scaffold with 
a less qnaking heart than ho to the" Packhorse. " 

His dttjection contrasted strangely with the 
warm reception he met from every body there. 
And the house was full of women ; and thev 
seemed, somehow, all cock-a-hoop, and filled with 

"Where is she f" said he, faintly. 

"Hark to the poor sool !" said a gossip. 
" Dame Vint, where's thy danghter ? gone out 
a-walking behke ?" 

At this the other women present chuckled and 
clucked. 

"Ill bring you to her," said Mrs. Vint ; "but 
prithee be quiet and reasonable, for, to be sure, 
she is none loo strong." 

There was some little preparation, and then 
Griffith was ushered into Mercy's room, and 
found her in bed, looking a little pale, hut siveet- 
er nnd comelier than ever. She had the bed- 
clothes up to her chin. 

"You look wan, my poor lass," said he; 
"what ails ye?" 

" Naught ails mc now ihoa ait come," said 
she, lovingly. 

Griffith put llie hag on the table. "There," 
said he, "there's five hundred pounds in gol'i- 
I come not to thee empty-handed." 

" Nor I to thee," said Mercy, with a heavenly 
smile, "See!" 

And she drew down the bedclothes a little, 
and showed the face of a babe scarcely three 
days old — a little boy. 

She turned in the bed, and tried to hold him 
np to his father, and said, " Here's tav treasure 
for thee!" And the effort, the flush on her 
cheek, nnd the deep light in her dove-like ej-es, 
told plainly that the poor sold thought she bad 
contributed to their domestic wealth something 
(ar richer than Griffith had with Ms bag of 
gold. 

The father uttered an ejaculation, and came 
to her side, and, for a moment. Nature over- 
powered every thing else. He kissed the child ; 
he kissed Mercy again and again. 

"Now God be praised for both," said he, pas- 
sionately; "but most for thee, the best wife, 
the truest friend — " Here, tliinting of her vir- 
tues, and the blow he had come to strike her, he 
broke down, and was almost choked with emo- 
tion ; whereupon Mrs. Vint exerted female an- 
ihority, and bundled him out of the room. "Is 
that the way to carry on at snch a time?" said 
she. "Tvnis enow to unset her altogether. 
Oh, but you men have little sense in wmnen's 
matters. I looked to yrm to t^ve her courage, 
not to set her off into hysterics in a manner. 
Kay, keep up her heart, or keep your distance, 
say I, thot am her mother." 

Griffith took this hint, and ever after took 
pity on Mercy's weak condition, and, suspending 
the fatal blow, did all he could to restore her to 
health and spirits. 

Of course, to do that, he must deceive her, and 
so his life became a lie. 

For hitherto she had never looked forward 
much ; but now her eyes were always diving 
into futurity, and she lay smiling and discussing 
the prospects of her boy ; and Griffith had to sir 
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by her eido, and see her gnaw tlie boy's hand, 
and kiss his feet, and anticipate liis briltinnl 
career. He had to lock and listen n-ith an ach- 
ing heart, and assent with feigned waimth, and 
an inwarii chill of honor and remorse. 

One Drumlnond, a traveling artist, called, 
and Mercy, who had often refused to sit to him, 
eonsenled now, for, she said, when he grows up, 
ha shall know how his parents looked in their 
youth, the very year their darling was bom. So 
Griffith hiul lo sit with her, and Excellent like- 
nesses the man produced, but a, horrible one of 
the child. And Griffith thought, " Poor soul! a 
little while, and thi9 picture will be all that shall 
be left to thee of me." 



!s of separatioTL He got a 
of law ta make all sure. The form, the stock, 
the fomituie and good-will of the " PaclhorEB," 
all these he got assigned to Mercy Leicesler for 
her own use, in consideration of three hundred 
n.nd fifty pounds, whereof three hundred wero 
devoted to clearing the concern of its debts, the 
odd fifty was to sweeten the pill to Hany Vint. 

When the deed came lo be executed, Mercy 
waa surprised, and uttered n gentle remon- 
stranee. "What have I to do with it?" said 
she. " Tis thy money, not mine." 

"Ko matter," said Griffith, "I choose to have 

'' Your will is my Jaw, " said Mercy. 

"Besides," said Griffith, "the old folk will 
not feel ao sora, nor be afraid of being turned 
oat, if it is in thy name." 

"And that is true," sold Mercy. "Kow who 
had thought of that but my good man ?" And 
she threw her arms lovingly round his neck, and 
gaxed on him adoringly. 

But his iion-liko eyes avoided her dove-lifce 
ojes, and an involuntary shudder ran through him. 

The habit of deceiving Mercy led to a conse- 
quence he had not anticipated. It tightened the 
chain that held him. She opened his eyes more 
and more to her deep affection, and he began to 
fear she would die if he abandoned her. 

And then her present situation was so touch- 
ing. She had borne him a lovely boy : that mast 
be abandoned too, if he left her ; and somehow 
the birth of this child had embellished the moth' 
er; a delidoas pink bad taken the place of her 
rustic bloom, and her beauty was more refined 
and delical*. So pure, so loving, so ftdr, so ma- 
ternal, to wound her heart uow, it seemed like 
stabbing an angel. 

One day succeeded to another, and still Grif- 
fith had not the heart to carry out his resolve. 
He temporized ; he wrote to Kate that he was 
detained by the business ; and he staid on and 
on, strengthening his gratitude and his affection, 
and weakening his love for the absent and his res- 
olution, till at last he became so distracted and 
divided in heart, and so demordized, that he be- 
gan to give np the idea of abandoning Mercy, 
and babbled lo himself about fate and destiny, 
and decided that the most merciful course would 
be to deceive both women. Mei^y was patient. 
Mercy was unsuspicious. She would content 
herself with occasional visits, if he could only 
fMgo some plausible tale to account for long alp- 



Befbre he got into this n 
larij trnthfiil person, but nc 



ingn- 



is nothing 



to him. But, for that matter, many a man has 
been first made aliarbyhis connection with two 
women, and by degrees has carried his mendaci- 
ty into oilier things. 

However, though now blessed with mendacity, 
he was cursed with a lock of invention, andsoro- 
iy puzzled how to live at Hemshaw, yet visit the 
"Packhorse." 

The best thing he conld hit upon was lo pro- 
tend to turn bagman, and so Mercy would be- 
lieve he was traveling nil over England, when all 
the time he was qnietly living at Hemshaw. 

And perhaps these long separations mightpre- 
pare her heart for a final parting, and so let hi 
his original plan a few years hence. 

He prepw^ this mancenvre with soma art. 
He told her, one day, he had been to IJuicastcr, 
and there lallen in with a friend, who had as 
good as promised him the place of a commercial 
traveler for a mercantile house. 

"A traveler!" said Mercy. "Heaven forbid! 
If you knew how I wearied for you when you 
went to Cumberland I" 

"To Cumberland! How know you I went 
thither f" 

" Oh, but I guessed that ; but now I tnow it, 
byjourfiice. But, go where ibou wilt, the house 
is dull directly. Thon art our sunshine. Isn't 
he, my poppet ?" 

' ' Well, well, if it kept me too long from thee, 
I could give it np. But, child, we most think of 
young master. You conld manage the inn, and 
jour mother the farm, wiihont me, and I should 
be earning money on my side. I want to make 
a gentleman of him." 



In furtherance of this decdt, GrifHth did on« 
day actually ride to Lancaster, and slept there. 
He wrote to Kate from that town to say he was 
detainedby a slight ilhiess, bat hoped to be home 
in a week ; and the next day brought Mercy 
home some ribbons, and told her he had seen 
the merchant and his brotlier, and they had madd 
him ft very fair offer. "But I've a week to think 
of if," said he, "so there's no hurry." 

Mercy fixed her eyes on him in a very pecuHar 
way, and made no reply. You must know that 
something very curions had happened while Grif- 
lith was gone to Lancaster. 

A traveling peddler, passing by, was struck 
with the name on the sign-board. "Hallo I" 
said he, "why here's a namesake of mine; I'll 
have a glass of his ale, any way. " 

So he came into the public room, and ealM 
for a glass, taking care to open his pack and dis- 
play his inviting wares. Harry Vint served him. 
" Here's your health," said the peddler. " Yoii 
must drink with rae, yon must. 

"And welcome," said the old man. 

"Well," said the peddler, "I do travel five 
counties, bnt, for all that, you are the iirst name~ 
sake I have found. 1 am Thomas Leicester too, 
OS sure as you are a living sinner." 

The old man laughed and said, "Then no 
namesake of mine are you, ftir they call ma 
Harry Vint. Thomas Leicester, he that keeps 
this inn now, is my son-in-law : he is gone to 
Lancaster this morning." 

The peddler said that was a pity; ha should 
have liked to see his namesake, and tlrin\ a gtasB 
" ith hira. 
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"Come again lo-morrow," said Hany Vinl, 
ironicslly. ''Dame," he cried, "come hither. 
Here's another Thomas Leicester for ye, wants 

Mrs. Vint turned her head and inspected the 
peddler from afar, as if he ivns some natnral cu- 
riosity. 

Baid she. 

"Well, I cam f ran h ddlas tn lam 
Cumberland h 71 

" Why, tha h 1 m from," 

Buggested Paul Carr k who as n e m e a 
frequenter of ih h us 

"Like enow aid Mrs T n 

With that she dropped the matter as one of no 
consequence, andretired. But she wont straight 
to Mercy, in the parlor, and told her there was 
a nutn in the kitchen that called liimself Thomas 
Leicester. 

"Well, mother?'' said Mercy, with high in- 
difference, for she was trying new socks on KJng 
Baby. 

" He comes from Cnraberland." 

"Well, to be sure, names do run in counties." 

"That is tme; bnt, seems to me, he favors 
your man r mucli of a hdght, and — There, do 
just step into ^e kitchen a moment." 

"La! mother," said. Mercy, "I don't desire 
to see any more Thomas Leicesters than my 
own : 'lis the man, not the name. Isn't it, my 
lamb ?" 

Mrs. Vint went back to the kitchen discom- 



" There, Mercy," said she^"lay out a penny 
with thy husbajid's namesake." 

Mercy did not reply, for at that moment 
Thomas Leicester caught sight of Griffith's por- 
trait, and gave a sndden start, and a most extra- 
ordinary look besiiies. 

Botli the women's eyes happened to he upon 
him, and they saw at once that he knew the 
original. 

"Yon know my husband?" sjiid Mercy Vint, 
after a while. 

"Not I," said Leicester, looking askant at the 
jMCture, 

"Don't tell no lies," said Mrs. Vint. "Yon 
do know him well." And she pointed her as- 
sertion hy looking at the portrait* 

" Oh, I know him wliose picture hangs there, 
of conrso," said Leicester. 

"Weil, and that is her husband." 

" Oh, that is her hnshand, is it f" And he 
was uiiaifect^y pnzzled. 

Mercy tnmed pale. "Yes, he is ray hus- 
liand," said she, ''and this is onr child. Can 
you tell me any thing about him ? for he came a 
stranger fo thwo parts. Belike you are a kins- 
man of his?" 

"So they say." 

This reply puzzled both women. 

"Any way," said the peddler, "you see we 
are marked alike." And he showed a long 
black mole on his forehead. Mercy was now as 
curious as she had been indifferent. " Tell me 
all about him," sold she : " how comes it that he 
is a gentleman and thou a peddler ?' 

" Well, because m? mother was a gipsy, and 
iis a gentlewoman." 

' ' What brought him to tliesa parts f " 



"Trouble, they say," 

"What tronblo?" 

" Nay, I know not." This after a slight but 
visible hesitation. 

"But you have heard say." 

"Well, I am always on the foot, and don't 
bide long enough in on« place to learn all the 
gossip. But I do ramember hearing he was 
gone to sea ; and that was a lie, for ha had set- 
tled here, and married you. rfaekins, he might 
have done worse. He has got a bonny, buxom 
wife, and a rare fine boy, to be sure." 

the peddler was on his guard, and 
determined he would not be the one to break up 
him, and afflict the 
dove-eyed wife and mother. He was a good- 
natured fellow, and nrerse to make mischief with 
hands. Besides, he took for granted 
Griffith loved his now wife better than the old 
one; and, above all, the punishment of bigamy 
was severe, and was it for him 10 get the squire 
indicted, and branded in the hand for a felon ? 

So the women could get nothing more out of 
him ; he lied, evaded, shuffled, and feigned utter 
ignorance, pleading, adroitly enongh, his vagrant 
life. 

All this, however, aroused vagae suspicions in 
Mrs.Vint's mind, and she went and whispered 
them to her favorite, Paul Carrick. "And, 
Paul," said she, "call for what you like, and 
score it to me, only treat this peddler till he 
leaks out stiinmnt : to be sure he'll tell a man 
moro than he will us." 

Paul entered with zeal into this commission; 
treated the peddler to a chop, and pUed him 
well with the best ole. 

All this failed to loose the peddler's tongue at 
the time, but it muddled his judgment : on re- 
suming his journey, ho gave his entertainer a 
wink. Carrick rose and followed him out. 

"You seem a decent lad," said the peddler, 
" and a good-hearted one. Wilt do me a fa- 
vor?" 

Carrick Enid he would, if it lay in his power. 

"Oh, it is easy enow," said tha peddler. 
" 'Tis jtist to give Thomas Leicesier, into his 
own hand, Ibis here trifle as soon as ever he 
home." And he handed Carrick a hard 
wrapped in paper. Carrick promised. 

"Ay, ay, lad," said the peddler, "but see you 
play fair, and give it him unbeknown. Now 
don't you he so simple as show it to any of the 
women-folk. D'yo understand?" 

"All right," snid Carrick, knowingly. And 
so the boon companions for a day shook Iiands 
and parted. 

And Carrick look tha liillo parcel straight to 
Mrs. Vint, and told her every word the peddler 
had said. 

And Mrs, Vint took the little parcel straght to 
Jercy, and tfdi' ' ' " 
dler had said. 

And the peddler went off flushed with beer 
and self-complacency ; for he thought he had 
drawn the line pret^sely ; had faithfully dis- 
charged his promise to his lady and benefac- 
tress, bnt not so as to make nuschief in another 
household. 

Such was the power of Ale— in the last cen- 

Merey undid the paper and fbnnd the bullet, 
on which was engraved 
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"I LOVE KATE." 






IT her heart, the pang 

But she soon took herself to task. "Thon 
naughty woman," saiil she. "What! jealous 
of the dead?" 

She wrapped the bullet up, put it carefully 
away, had a good cry, and waa herself again. 

But all this set her watching Griffith and read- 
ing his fiice. She had subtle, vague misgivings, 
and forbade her mother to mention the peddler's 
visit to Griffith yet a while. Woman-like, she 
preferred to worm out the tmth. 

On tlie evening of his retnm from Lancaster, 
as he was smoking his pipe, she quietly tested 
him. She fixed her eyes on him, and said, 
"One was here to-day that knows iJiee, and 
brought thee this," She then banded hun iho 
bullet, and watched his face. 

Griffith undid the paper carelessly enough ; 
but, ftt sight of the hullet, uttered n loud cry, 
and his eyes seemed ready to start out of his 

Ha turned as pale as ashes, and stammered, 
piteousiy, "What — what — what d'ye mean? In 
Heaven's name, what is this? How? Who?" 

Mercy was surprised, but also much concern- 
ed, at his distress, and tried to soothe him. She 
also asked him, piteonsly, whether she hod done 
wrong lo give it him. " God knows," said she, 
"'tis no business of mine logo and remind Ihee 
oE her thou hast loved better mayhap than thou 
lovest mc. But to keep it from thee, and slie 
in her grave, oh, I had not the heart 

But Griffith's agitation increased instead of 
diminishing ; and, even while she was liying 
soothe him, he ruAed wildly out of the loi: 
and into the open gJr. 

Mercy went, in perplexity and distress, and 
told her mother. 

Mrs. Vint, not being blinded by affection, 
thought the whole thing had a vury ugly iootj 
and said as much. She gave it as her opinion 
that this Kate was alive, and had sent the toten 
herself, to make mischief between man and wife. 

"That shall she never," said Mercy, stoutly; 
but now her su^iciona were thoroughly excited, 
and her happiness disturbed. 

The nest day Griffith found her in tears ; he 
asked her what was the matter. She would not 
tell him. 

"Yon have your secrets," said she, "and so 
now I have mine." 



All this was mj-sterions and unintell^ible, 
and, to a guilty man, very alarming. 

At last he implor^ Mercy to speak 
wanted M know the worst. 

Then Mercy did speak out. "You have de- 
ceived me," said she. "Kate is alive. This 
very morning, between sleeping and waking, 
you whispered hw .name ; ay, EUse man, whis- 
pered it like a lover. You told me she was 
dead. But she is alive, and has sent you a re- 
minder, -and the bare sight of it hath turned 
your heart her way again. What shall I do? 
Why did you marry me, if you could not forget 



her? Ididn. 









for me. Tlie desire of my heart was always 
for your happiness. But oh, Thomas, deceit 
and falsehood will not bring you happiness, no 
than thev will me. What shall I do ? 
what shall I do "?" 

Her tears flowed freely, and Griffith sat down, 
and groaned with horror and remorse, beside 

He had not the courage to tell her tlio horrible 
truth, that Kate was his wife, and she was not. 

"1)0 not thou afflict thyself," he mattered. 
" Of course, with yon putting that bullet in my 
hand so sudden, it set my iiiney a wandering back 
to other days. " 

"Ah!" said Mercy, "if it be no worse than 
that, there's little harin. Bat why did thy name- 
sake start so at sight of thy picture?" 

" My namesake 1" cried Griffith, all aghast, 

" Ay, he that brought thee that love-token — 
Thomas Leicester. Kay, for very shame, f^gn 
not ignorance of him ; why, he hotli thy veiy 
.mole on his temple, and knew thy picture in a 
moment. He is thy half-brother, is ha not?" 

"I am a ruined man," cried Griffith; and 
sank into a cliair without power of motion. 

" God help me, what is all this ?" cried Mercy. 
" Oh, Thomas, Thomas, I could forgive thee 
aught bnt deceit ; fbt both our sakes, speak ont, 
and tell me the worst ; no harm shall come near 
thee while I Uve." 

"How can I tell thee? I am an unfortunate 
man. The world will call me a villain ; yet I 
am not a villain at heart. But who will brieve 
me ? I have broken the law. Thee I could 
trust, but not thy folk; they never loved me. 
Mercy, for pity's sake, when was that Thom^ 
Leicester here ?" 

"Ponr days ago." 

' ' Which way went he ?" 

"I hear he told Foul ho was going to Cnm- 
berland." 

"If he gets Iherebeforome, Ishallrotinjail." 

"Now Heaven forbid! Oh, Thomas, then 
mount and ride after him." 

" I will, and this very moment." 

He saddled Black Dick, and loaded his pistols 
for the journey ; but, ere he went, a pale Eice 
looked out into the j-ard, and a finger beckoned. 
It was Mercy. She bade him follow her. She 
took him to her room, where their child was 
sleeping ; and. then she closed, and even locked 
the door. 

"No soul can hear lis," said she ; "now, look 
mo in the 6ice, and tell me God's tmth. Who 
and what are you?" 

Griffith shuddered at this exordfem ; he made 
no reply. 

Mercy went to a box, and took out an old 
shirt of his — the one he wore when he first came 
to the " Packhorse." Shebroi^t it tohimand 
showed him " G. G. " embroidered on it with a 



"My name is Griffith Gaunt." 

Mercy, sick at heart, turned her head away ; 
hot she had the resolution to urge him on. "Go 
on," said she, in an agonized whisper: "if yon 
believe in God, and a judgment to come, deceive 
menomore. The truth 1 Isay; thetruth!" 

" So be it," E^dGriffltli, desperately : "when 
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I have told thee what a villain I am, I cai 
dij feut, and then thou wilt forgive me." 

" Who is Kate f" was all she replied. i 

" Kate is— MY WIFE." 

"I thought her false; who could think any 
other, appearances were eo strong agflinst bei'? 
others thon^t so beside me. I raised m/ hand 
to kill her, but she never winced. I trampled 
on him I believed her paramour ; I fled, and soon 
I lay a dying in this house fur her sake. I told 
thee she was dead. Alas 1 1 thought her dead to 
me. I wBnt back to our house (it is her house), 
sore against the grain, to get money ibr thee and 
thine. Then she cleared herself bright as the 
snn, and pure as snow. She was all in black for 
me ; she had put by money against I should 
come to my sensea and need it. I told her I 
owed a debt in Lancaatiiro — a debt of gratitude 
as well as money; and so I did. How have 1 
repaid it ? The poor eoul forced five hundred 
pounds on me. I had much ado to keep her 
from bringing it hi^er with her own hands — 
oh, villain! villain! Then I thought to leave 
thee, and send thee word I was dead, and heap 
money on thee. Money ! But bow could I ? 
ThoH wast ray benefactress, my moi-e than wife. 
All the riches of the world can make no return 
to Ihee. What— what shall i do ? Shall I fly 
with thee and thy cMld across the seas? t^hali 
I go back to her ? Ko, the best thing I ■ 
is to talie this good pielol, and let the life 
my dishonorable carcass, and free two honest 
women from me by one resolute act." 

In his despair he cocked the pistol, and, at e 
word from Mercy, this tale had ended. 

But the poor wonMJi, pale and trembling, tot- 
tered across the room and took it out of his liand. 
" I would not harm thy body nor thy soul," she 
gasped. " Let me draw my breath, and think. " 
She rocked herself to and fro in silence. 
Griflith stood trembling like a, ciiniiual before 
his judge. 

It was long ere she conld speak, for anguish. 
Tet when she did speak it was with a sort of 
deadly calm. 

" Go tell the truth to her, as you have done U 
me ; and, if she can forgive you, oil the better 
for you. I can never forgive yon, nor yet ca~ 
harm you. My child, my child ! Thy Cither i 
our min. Oh begone, man, or the sight of yo 
will kill us both." 

At that he fell at Iter knees ; kissed, and wc{ 
over her cold hand, and, in his pity and despali 
offered to cross the seas with her and her child, 
and EO repair the wrong he had done her. 

"Tempt me not," she sobbed. "Go; leave 
me. None here shall ever know thy 
she n-hose heart thou hast broken, and ruined 
her good name." 

He took her in his arms in spile of her 
ance, and kissed her passionately ; but, for the 
first time, she shuddered at his embrace, and that 
gave him the power to leave her. 

He tnshed from her all but distmcied, and 
rode away to Cumberland, but not to tell the 
truth to Kale if he could possibly help it. 



CHAPTER XXXrV. 



At this particular t 
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was more desired in tliat county tlian Griffith 

And this I need not now be telling the resdeT, 
if I had related this story on the plan of a mis- 
cSlaTieOus chronicle. I^ut the aMrs of the 
heart are so absorbing, that, even in a narrative, 
they thrust aside important circumstances of a 
less moving kind. 

ust therefore go back a step before I ad- 
Eirther, Ton must know that forty yeara 
before our Griffith Gaunt saw the light, another 
Griffith Gaunt was bom in Cumberland — a 
younger eon, and the femily estate entailed; but 
a shrewd lad, who chos« rather to hunt fortune 
elsewhere than to live in miserable dependence 
elder brother. His godfather, a city 
merchant, encouraged him, and he left Cumber- 
He went into commerce, and in twenty 
became a wealthy man — so wealthy that he 
lived to look down on his brother's estate, which 
he !iad once thought opulence. His life was all 
prospeiity, with a ungle exception, but that a 
bitter one. He laid out some of his funds in a 
JHshionBhle and beantiful wife. He loved her 
before marriage ; and, as she was always cold to 
him, he loved her more and more. 

In the second year of iheir marriage she rr.n 
away from Inm, and no beggar in the streets of 
London was so miserable as the wealthy mer- 
it blighted the man, and left him a sore heart 
all his days. He never married again, and railed 
on all womankind for tliis one. He led a solitary 
life in London till he was sixty-nine, and then, 
all of a sudden, Nature, or accideut, or both, 
changed his whole habits. Word came to him 
that the ftmily estate, already deeply mortgaged, 
was for sale, and a farmer who had rented a 
principal farm on it, and held a heavy mortgage, 
had made the highest ofler. 

Old Griffith sent downMr. Atkins, his solicitor, 
post haste, and snapped the estate out cf that 
purchaser's liands. 

When the lands and houfc had been duly 
conveyed to him, he came down, and his heart 
seemed to bud again in the scenes of his child- 
Finding the house small, and built in a valley 
instead of on rising ground, he got an army of 
bricklayers, and began to build a mansion with 
a rapidily unheard of in those parts; and he 
looked about for some one to inherit it. 

The name of Gaunt had dwindled down to 
three since he left Cumberland ; but a rich man 
never lacks relations. Fentherstonhaughs, and 
Underbills, and even Smiths, poured in, with 
parish registers in their laps, and proved them- 
selves Gauntesses, and flattered and cameyed 
the neiv head of the family. 

Then the perverse old gwiiJeman felt inclined 
to look elsewhere. He knew he had a name- 
sake at the other side of the connty, but tliis 
namesake did not come near him. 

This independent Gaunt excited his curiosity 
.and interest. He made inqniries, and heard that 
young Griffith had jnst quarreled with his wife, 
and gone away in despair. 

Griffith senior took for granted that tlie fault 
lay with Mrs. Gaunt, and wasted some good 
sympathy on Griffith junior. 

On farther inquiry, be learned that the truant 
was dependent on bis wife. Then, argued the 
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moneyed man, he would not ma awny from her 
bnt that his wound was deep. 

'i'he consequence of all this was, that he made 
a will Tery favorable to his absent and injured f?) 
namesake. He left numerous bequejis, and 
made Griffith his residuary legatee; and, having 
settled this rEiatter, urged on and superintended 
Ma workmen. 

Alas ! just as the roof was going on, a narrower 
houee claimed him, and he made good the saying 
of the wise hard — 

Locas sob Ipsnm (Udus et fcepulchri 

The heir of his own choosing could not be 
found to attend his funeral ; and Mr. Atkins, his 
eoiidtor, a very worthy man, was really hurt at 
this. With the quiet bitterness of a displeased 
attorney, he merely sent Mrs. Gaunt word her 
husband inherited something under the will, and 
she woold do well to produce him, or else furnish 
liim (Atkins) with proof of his decease. 

Mrs. Gaunt was offended by this cavalier note, 
and replied very like a woman, and very unlike 
business. 

" I do not know where he is," said siio, " nor 
whether he is alive or dead. Nor do I feel dis- 
posed to raise the hue and cry after him. But 
favor me with your address, and 1 shall let you 
know shoidd I hear any thing about him." 

Mr. Atkins was half annoyed, half amused at 
this piece of indifFerence. It never occurred to 
him that it might be all pat on. 

He wrote back to say that the estate was large, 
and, owing to the terms of the will, could not be 
administered widiout Mr. Griffith Gaunt; and, 
in Che interest of the said Griffith Gannt, and also 
of the other legatees, he realiy must advertise for 

La Gaunt replied that be was very welcome to 
advertise for whomsoever ho pleased. 

Mr. Atkins was a very worthy mnn, but 
human. To tell the truth, he was himself one 
of the other l^pitees. He inherited (and, to be 
just, had well deserved) four thousand guineas 
under the will, and coidd not legally toui^h it 
without Griffith Gaunt. This Utile circum- 
stance sparred his professional zeal. 

Mr. Alliins advertised for Griffith Gaunt in 
the London and Cumberland papers, and in the 
usual enticing form. He was to apply to Mr. 
Atkins, Solicitor, of Gray's Inn, and ho would 
bear of soiiiething greatly Co his advantage. 

These advertisements had not been out a 
fortnight wheik Giitlith came home, as I have 
related. 

But Mr. Atkins had punished Mrs. Gannt for 
her insouciance by not informing her of the 
extent of her good fortune ; so she merely told 
Griffith, casually, that old GrifHlh Gaunt had left 
him some money, and the solicitor, Mr. Atkins, 
could not get on without him. Even this infor- 
mation she did not vouchsafe until she iiad pven 
him her £300, for she grudged Atkins the pleas- 
ure of supplying her husband with money. 

However, as soon as Griffith left her, she 
wrote to Mr. Atkins to say that her husband had 
come home in perfect health, thank God ; had 
only staid two days, but was to return in a week. 

When ten days had ehipsed Atkins wrote to 



It returned; and this 
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She replied he had ni 






n till Mr. Atkins showed considerable im- 



As for Mrs. Gannt, she made light of the 
matter to Mr. Atkins, but, in truth, this new 
mystery irritated her and pained her deeply. 

In one respect she was more unhappy than she 
had been before he came hack at all. Then she 
was alone; her door was closed to commentators. 
But now, on the strength of so happy a reconcil- 
iation, she had re-entered the world, and received 
visits from Sir George Neville and others ; and, 
above all, had announced tliat Griffith would bo 
back for good in a ffew daj-s. So now his con- 
tinued absence exposed her to sly questions from 
her own sex, to the interchange of glances be- 
tween female visitors, as well as to the internal 
torture of doubt and suspense. 

But what distracted her most was the view 
Mrs. Ryder took of the matter. 

That experienced lady had begun to su^ct 
some other woman was at the bottom of Grif- 
fith's conduct, and her own love for GrifBth was 
now soured ; repeated disappointments and af- 
fttinls, spreta:que injuria formre, had not quite 
extinguished it, but had mixed so much sj)ite 
with it llutt she was equally ready to kiss or to 
slab him. 

So she took every opportunity to instill into 
her mistress, whose confidence she had won at 
last, that Griffith was false to her. 

" That is the way with these men that are so 
ready to suspect others. Tate my woM for it, 
dame, he has carried your money to his leman. 
'Tis still the honest woman that must bleed for 
some nasty troDop or other. " 

Slio enforced this theory by examples drown 
from her own observations in families, and gave 
the very names, and drove Mrs. Gannt almost 
mad with ffear, anger, jealousy, and cruel sus- 
"' could not sleep, she could not eat ; 



ihe w 



It fever 



Yet before the world she battled it out bravely, 
and indeed none butliyder knew the anguish of 
her spirit, and her passionate wrath. 

At hist there came a most eventful day. 

Mrs. Gannt had summoned all her pride and 
fortitude, and invited certain huUes and gentle- 
men to dine and sup. , 

She was one of the true Spartan breed, and 
played the hostess as well as if her heart bad 
been at ease. It was an age in which the host 
struggled fiercely to entertain the guests ■ and 
Mrs ba twa ta'sj gal]ler];o ers of pleasing 
in he d n ng room it hen an une pec ed guest 
str lied nto the k lehen — the peddle Ihomas 



1 e en ly Mrs H Jer ame lo vn d essed in 
her best, and looking handsomer than ever. 

At eight of her, Tom Leicester's affection re- 
vived ; and he soon took occasion Co whisper an 
inquiry whether she was still single. 

"Ay," said she, "and like to be." 

"Waiting for the master still? Mayhap I 
could cure you of that complaint. But least said 
is soonest mended. " 

This mysterious hint showed Ryder be had n 
secret burning his bosom. The sly hussy said 
nothing just then, but plied him with ale and 
flattery, and, when he wnbpered a request for a 
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private meeting out of doors, she east her eyes 
down and assented. 

And in that meeting she carried herself ao 
adroitly that he renewed his otFer of marriage, 
and told her not to waste her fancy on a man 
mho cared neither for lier nor any other she in 
Cumberland. 

"Prove that to me," said Ryder, cunnin^y, 
" and maybe I'll inJie you at your word." 

The bribe ivas not to be resisted. Tom re- 
vealed to her, under a solemn promise of secre- 
cy, that the squire had got a wife and child in 
Lancashire, and had a farm and an inn, which 
latter he iopl, under the name of— Thomas Lei- 

In short, ho told her, in hia way, oil the partic- 
tilara I have told in mine. 

She led him on with a voice of very ^-elret. 
He did not see how her cheet ]ialed and her 
eyes flashed jealous fury. 

When she had sucked him dry, she suddenly 
Inmed on him with a cold voice, and said, '_' I 
can't stay any hmger .witli you just now, 

"You viill meet me liero again, lass?" 

Tom, ruefully. 

"Yes, for a minute, after supper." 

She then left him and want to Mrs. Gai 

room, and sat crouching before the fire, all hate 

What? he had left the wife he loved, and yet 
had not turned to her ! 

She sat there, waiting for Mrs. Gaunt, and 
nursing her vindictive fury, two mortal hou 

At last, just before supper, Mrs, Gaunt 
np to her room to cool her fevered liands and 
brow, and found this (feature erouehed by her 
fire, aU in a heap, with pale cheek, and black 
eyes that ^ttered like basiUsk's. 

" What is the matter, child?" said Mrs. Gaunt. 
" Good heavens I what hath happened ?" 

"Damel" said Hyder, Btemly, "I hare got 

"News of iWuir" filtered Mrs. Gannt. ' 

"I don't know whether to tell yon or 
said Eyder, salfcily, but with a touch of human 
ftcJiB*-. 

"What can not I hear? What have I 
borne ? Tell me the truth. " 

The words were stout, but she trembled all 
over in uttering them. 

"Well, it ia as I said, only worse. Dame, he 
has got a wife and child in another countv, and 
no donbt been deceiving her, as he haa tis. ' 

"Awife!" gasped Mrs. Gannt, and one white 
hand clutched her bosom, and the other the man- 
tel-piece. 

" Ay, Thomas Leicester, that is in the kitchen 
now, saw her, and saw his picwre hanging aside 
hers on the wail. And he goes by the name of 
Thomas Leicester : that was what made Tom go 
into the inn, seeing his own name on the sign- 
board. Nay, dame, never ^ve way like that ; 
lean on me — so. He is a villain, a false, jealous, 
double-laced villain." 

Mrs. Gaimt's head fell on Ryder's shoulder, 
and she said no word, bat only moaned and 
moaned, and her white teeth clicked convuisi' 
ly together. 

Eyder wept over her sad stale : the tears wi 
half impulse, half crocodile. 



1 applied hartshorn to the sufierer's nos- 
trils, and tried to rouse her mind by exciting her 
anger. But all was in vain. There hung the 
betrayed wife, palo, crashed, and quivering under 
the cruel blow. 

Byder asked her if siie should go down and 

icnse her to her guests. 

She nodded a feeble assent. 

Eyder then laid her down on the bed with her 
head low, and was juat about to leave her on that 

■and, when hurried steps were heard outside 
the door, and one of (he female servants knocked, 
~, not waiting to be invited, put her head in, 
and cried, "Oh, dame, the master ia come home. 
Ho ia in the kitchen." 



CHAPTER WXV 

Mrs, Ryder made an agitated motion nith 
her hand, and gave the girl such a look withal 
that she retired precipitalelv 

Bnt Mrs. Gaunt had caught the words and 
they literally transformed her She sprang off 
the bed and stood erect, and looled a Saxon Py- 
thoness — golden hair streaming down her back, 
and gray eyes gteamlng with fury. 

She caught up a little ivoiy-handled knife and 
held it above her head. 

" 111 drive this into his heart before them aD," 
she cried, "and tell them the reason afierv;ard !" 

Ryder looked at her for a moment in utter tei^ 
ror. She saw a woman with grander passions 
than herself— ft woman that looked quite capable 
of executing her sanguinary threat. Ryder made 
no more ado, but slipped oat directly to prevent 
a meeting that might be attended with such ter- 

She found her master in the kitchen, splashed 
with mud, drinking a horn of ale after his ride, 
and looking rather tronbled and anxious ; and, 
by the keen eye of her sex, she saw that the fe- 
male servants were also in considerable ansietj'. 
The fact is, they had just extemporized a lie. 

Tom Lracester, being near the kitchen windoiv, 
had seen Griffith ride into the courts-yard. 

At sight of that well-known figure be drew 
back, and his heart quaked at his own impru- 
afence ia conSding GriiHth's secret to Caroline 
Ryder. 

"Lasses," said be, hastily, "do me a kindness 

for old acquaintance. Here's the Eqiui;p. Por 

m's sake don't let him know I am in the 

house, or there will be bloodshed between ns ; 

■ ! is a hasty man, and I'm another. Ill lell ye 

ore by-and-by." 

The next moment Griffith's tread was heard 
approaching the very door, and I*icester darted 
into the housekeeper's room, and hid in a cup- 
board there. 

Griffith opened the kitchen door and stood 
upon the threshold. 
The women courtesied to him, and were loud 

He returned their civilities briefly ; and then 
his first word was, " Hath Thomas Leicester 
been here?" 

You know how servants stick together against 
iheir master. The girls looked him in the face, 
like candid doves, and told bim Leicester had 
not been that way for six months or more. 

"Whj', I have tracked him to within two 
miles," said Griffith, doubtfully. 
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-' Tlie moroent he enters Ihe house you let 
know. He is a mischief-making loon," 

He then asked for a horn of ale ; and, na 
finished it, Ryder came in, and he tmned to 1 
wid asked her after her miatrese, 

" She waS well juat now," said Ryder, " but she 
haa been took with a spasm ; and it would be 
weU, sir, if you could dress, and entertam lh{ 
compa.ny in her place a while. For I must tell 
you your being so long away hath set theit 
Mngues going, and almoat broken my lady'f 

Griffith aighed, and said he could not help it, 
and,, now he was here, he would do all in hia 
power to please her. 'Til go M her at once," 

" No, sir," said Ryder, firmly, " Come with 
me. I want to speat lo you." 

She took him to hia bachelor's room, and staid 

"Master," aaidahe, solemnly, "things are very 
serious here. Why did you stay so long away ? 
Our dame says some woman b at the bottom of 
it, and she'll put a ktiifa into you if you come a 

This threat did not appal Griffith, as Ryder 
expected. Indeed, he seemed rather flattered. 

"Poor Kate I" said he, "she is just tha wom- 
an to do it. But I am afraid she does not iove 
me enough for [hat. But, indeed, bow should 

"Well, sir," replied Ryder, " obhge me by 
keeping dear of her for a little while. I han 
got orders to make your bed here. Now dress 
like a good soul, and then go down and show re 
spect to the company that ia in your. house, for 
ihoy know you are here." 

"Why, that ia the least I can do," said Grif- 
fith. "Tut you oat what I am to wear, and 
then run and say I'll be with them anon." 

Griffith walked into tiie dining-room, and, 
somewhat to his surprise, after what Ryder had 
said, found Mrs. Gaunt seated at the head of her 
own table, and presiding like a radiant queen 
over a brilliant aBseml>ly. 

He walked in, and made a low bow, to his 
goests. first; then he approached, to greet his 
wife mgre freely; but she drew back decidedly, 
tmd made him a courtesy, the dignity and dis- 
tance of which struck the whole company. 

Sir George Neville, who was at the bottom of 
the table, proposed, with his usual courtesy, to 
resign his place to Griffith. But Mrs. Gamit 
forbade the ai'rangement. 

"No, Sir George," said she, "this is but an 
occasional visitor; you are my constant friend." 

If this had been said pleasantly, well and good ; 
bat the guests looked in vain into their hostess's 
face for the smile that onght to have accompa- 
nied so strange a speech and disarmed it. 

"Karities are the more welcome," saidalady, 
coming to the rescue, and edged aside to make 
room for him. 

"Madam," said Griffith, "X am in your debt 
fOT that explanation ; but I h(q)e you will be no 
rarity hei'e, for all that " 

Supper proceeded, but tiie mirth languished. 
Somehow or other, the chill feet that there was 
B grave quarrel .between two at the table, and 



those two man and wite, insinuated itself into vlM 
spirits of the guests. 

There began to be lulls— ^fatal lulls. And in 
one of these, some unlucky voice was heard to 
murmur, " Hnch a. meeting of man and wife I 



bolt. 

Griffith was ill-adrised enough lo notice the 
remark, thoi^b clearly not intended for his ears. 
For one thing, his jealousy had actually revived 
at the cool preference KiUe had shown his old 
rival, Neville. 

"Oh!" sMd he, bitterly, "a man is not al- 
vjays his wife's favorite. " 

"He does not always desen-e to be," said Mrs, 
Gaunt, sternly. 

When matters had gone tlutt length, one idea 
seemed to occur pretty simullaueouslj to all tha 
weli-bred guests, and. timt idea was, Sauve gai 

Mrs. Gaunt took leave of them one by one^ 
and husband and wife were left alone. 

Mrs. Gaunt by this time was alarmed at the 
violence of her own passions, and wished to avoid 
Griffith for that niglit, at all ev»tl«. So she cast 
one terribly stern look upon hira, and was about 
to retire in^grim silence. £ut he, indignant at 
the pubUc altront she had put on him, and not 
aware of the true cause, mifbrtunately detained 
her. He said, sulkily, " What sort of a recep- 
tion was that you gave me ?" . 

This was too mnch. . She turned on him furi- 
onsly. " Too good for thee, thou hearilesa creat- 
ure! Thomas Leicester is here, and I knov 
thee for a villain." 

" You know nothing." cried Griffith. "Would 

C believe that miadiief-making knave ? What 
he told yon?" 
" Go. back to kfr!" cried Mra. Gaunt, furious- 
ly. ' ' Me yon can deceive and pillage no more. 
So, this waa yom' jealousy 1 False and forsworn 
yourself, yon dared to suspect and insult me. 
Ah ! and you think I am the woman to endure 
! ni have vour 



lis? I'll ho 



life." 

Griffith endeavored to soften her; protested 
that, notwithstanding appearances, he had never 
loved but her, 

"111 soon be rid of yoa and yonr love," said 
the raging woman. " Tha constahies shall come 
for yon to-morrow. Yon have seen how I can 
love, you shall know how I can hate. " 

She then, in her fury, poured out a torrent of 
reproochea and threats that made his blood run 
cold. He coidd not answer her : he liat! sus- 
pected her wrongfully, and been false to her him- 
self. He Aad abused her generosity, and taken 
her money for Mercy Vint. 

After one or two vain efforts to check the tor- 
rent, he sank into a chair, and hid his faco in hit 

But- this did not disarm her at the time. Her 
raging voice and ra^ng words were heard by the 
very servants long aflec ho had ceased to defend 
himself. 

At last she came out, pale with fuyy, and, find- 
ing Kyder near the door, shrieked out, "Take 
that reptile to his den, if he is mean enough to 
lie in this house;" then, lowering her voice, "and 
bring Thomas LeicMtet.to me." 
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Ryder went to Leieestei, and (old him. But 
be objected to come. "Youhave betrayed me," 
said he. " Ctu-fle my weak heart and my loose 
tongne! Iharedone the poor squire on. ill turn. 
Icau neverluothim. in the face again. But 'tia all 
thy fault, double-face. I hate the sight of Iheo." 

At this Ryder shed Eome crocodile tears ; and 
very soon, by her blnndishmenls, obtained for-> 

And Leicester, since the mischief was done, 
was persuaded to see the dame, who was his re- 
cent lienefaclor, jou know. He bargained, how- 
ever, that the sqaire should be got to bed first, 
for he had a great dread of meeting him. "He'll 
bleak ei'ery bone in my skin," said Tom, "or 
else I shall do /lia a mischief in my defense." 

Ryder herself saw tlie wisdom of this : she 
bade him stay quiet, and she went to look after 
Griffith. 

She found him in the drawing-room, with his 
head on the table, in deep dejection. 

She assumed authority, and said he must go 



' He i- 



ie iiumbi)-, and fdlowed her like a sub- 



■e dog. 



She took him to his room. There was no fire. 

"That is where you are to sleep," said she, 
Bpitefully. 

"It is better than I deserve," said he, humbly. 

The absurd rule about not hitting a man when 
he is down iuis never obtained a place in 
great female soul ; so Ryder lashed him without 

"Well, sir," said she, "methinks you have 
gjuned httle by breiddng faith with me. Y' had 
better have set np your inn with me, than gone 
und sinned against the law." 

" Much better ! would to Heaven I had !" 

"What d'ye mean to do now? You know 
Uie saying— between two stools—" 

"Child," said Gi'iffith, faintly, "methinks I 
shall trouble ndtJier long. I am not so iU a 
man as I seem ; but who will believe that ? I 
slmll not live long, and I shall leave att ill n 
behind me. £^e told me so just now. And, 
her vye was so cmel ; I saw my death in it. ' 

"Come, come," said Ryder, relenting a little, 
"you mustn't believe ei-ery word an angry wc~" 
an says. There, take my advice ; go to hi 
and in the morning don't npeak to her ; keep 
of her way a day or two. " 

And witii this piece of friendly advice she left 
him, and waited about till she thought he w— ■'- 
bed and asleep. 

Then she bronght Thomas Ldcestei up to her 

But Griffith was not in bed, and ha 1 
Leicester's beaiy tread cross the landing, 
waited and waited behind his door for more 
half an hour, and then he heard the same 1 
tread go away again. 

By tins time nearly all the inmates of the 
house were asleep. 

About twenty^-five minutes after Leicester 
Mrs, Gaont, Caroline Ryder stole quietly up stj 
from the kitchen, and sat down to think it 

She then proceeded to undress, but had only 
taken off her gown, when she started and listen- 
ed, for a cry of distress reached her from outside 
the house. 

She darted to the window and threw it open. 



Then she heard a cry more distinct. ' ' 

It was a clear, starlight night, but no n 

The mere shone before her, and the cris 

1 the bank. 

Kow came something move alarming st 
flash — a pistol-shot ; and an agonized voic 
loudly, " Murder ! Help ! Murder !" 

That voice she knew directly. It was i 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Rydeh ran screaming, and alarmed the other 

AH the windows that looked on the mere were 
flung open. 

But no more sonnds were heard. A terrible 
silence brooded now over those clear waters. 

The female servants huddled together and 
quaked ; ibr who could doubt that a bloody deed 
had been done ? 

It was some time before they mustered the 
presence of mind lo go and tell Mrs. Gaunt. At 
last riiey opened her door. She was not in her 

livder ran to Griffith's. It was locked. 

Sfie called to him. He made no reply. 

They burst the door open. He was not tiieiej 
and the window was open. 

While their tongues were all going in conster- 
nation, Mrs. Gaunt was suddenly among them, 
l-ery pale. 

They turned, and looked at her aghast. 

'What means all this?" said she. "Bid I 






tside?" 



where Ryder had 
np and down the 
cast their torches' 
9 themselves. But 



Ay," said Ryder; "mnrdbr! and a pistol 
fired. Oh, my poor master 1" 

Mrs. Gaunt was white as death, but self-pos- 
sessed. " Light torches this moment and search 
the place," said she. 

Thei'e was only one man in the house, and he 
declined to go out alone. So Ryder and Mrs. 
Gaujit went with him, all three bearing lighted 

They searched the pli 
heard the cries. They v 
whole bank of the mere, 
red hght over the placid w 
there was nothing to be seen, auve or aena — no 
trace either of calamity or crime. 

'They roused the neighbors, and came back to 
the house with their clothes all draggled and 

Mrs. Gaunt took Ryder apart, and asked her 
if she could guess at what time of the night 
Griffith had made his escape. 

" He is a vilUin," said she, " jet 1 would not 
have him coma to harm, God knows. There are 
thieves abroad. But I hope he ran away as soon 
as your back was turned, and so fell not in with 

"Humph!" stud Ryder. Then, looking Mrs. 
Gaunt in the iace, she said, quieflv, " Where 
were you when you hoard the cries ?' 
"I was on the other side of the house."" 
"What, out o' doors at that time of night!" 
" Ay, I was in the grove, praying. " 
"Did you hear any voice you knew?" 
"No; all was too indistinct. I heard s pistol, 
hut no words. Did jou?" 
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"I heard no more than you, nmdam," eaid 
Ejder, trembling. 

Ko one went to bed any more tliat night in 
Herttsliaw Castle. 



CHAPTER SXXVn. 

This mysterious circumstance made a gi 
talk in the village and in the kitchen of Hi 
ahaw Castle, but not in the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Gauut instantly dosed her door to visitors, 
and let it be known that it was 1 ' 
retire to a convent ; and, in the 
desired, not to be disturbed. 

Ryder made one or two attempts to draw 
her out upon the subject, but was sternly 
checked. 

I'ale, gloomy, and silent, the mi 
Ilemshaw Castle moved about the place like the 
ghost of her former self. She never mentioned 
Griffith ; forbade his name to be uttered in her 
hearing; and, strange to say, gave Ryder strict 
orders not to tell any one what she had heard 
from Thomaa Leii^ester. 

"Thialastinsult is known bat to you and 
If it over gets abroad, you leave my service 

This injunction set Ryder thinking. How- 
ever, she obeyed it to' the letter. Her placi 
gettii^ batter and better, and she was a wi 
accustomed to keep secrets. 

A pressing letter came from Mr. Atkins. 

Mrs. Gaunt replied that her husband liud 
to Hemshaw, bat liad left again, and the period 
of his ultimate return was now more nntertain 

Oa ihfs Mi-. Atltins came down to ilerns/mw 
Castle. Bat Mrs. Gaunt would not see him. 
He retired veir angry, and renewed his adver- 
tisements, but in a more explicit form. He now 
published that Griffith Gannt, of Hemshaw and 
Bolton, was executor and residuary legatee to 
the late Griffith Gaunt, of Coggleswade, and re- 
ajwated Wm V) S^^l^ (Ureutl^ to James Atkins, 
Solicitor, of Graj's Inn, London. 

In due course this advertisement was read by 
the servants at Hernahaw, and shown by Bydt 
to Mrs. Gaunt 

She made no comment whatever, and cor 
trived to render her pale flice impenetrable. 

Ryder became as silent and thoughtful a 
herself, and often sat bending her black judicial 



IS words began tc 



By-and-by dark myi 
thrown out in Homsliaw village. 
"He will never come back at all." 
" He will never come into that fortime.' 
" Tis no use advertising for a man tliat i 
reading. " 

These, and the like equivocal sayings, 
followed by a vague bnii, which was traceable 
to no individual author, but seemed to rise 
all sides, like a dark mist, and envelop that 
happy house. 

And that dark mist of Rumor 
itself into a palpable and terrible whisper, "Grif- 
fith Gaunt hath met with foni play." 
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'A toXii Mrs. Gaunt this 



Bat the women used to look at her, and aft«r 
her, with strange eyes. 

She noticed this, and felt, somehow, Chat her 
people were falling away from her. It added 
one drop to her bitter cup. She began to droop 
into a sort of calm, despondent lethargy. 

Then came fresh trouble to rouse her. 
■ Two of the county magistrates called on ber 
in their official capacity, and, with perfect polite- 
ness, but a very grave air, requested her to inform 
them of all the circumalances attending her hus- 
band's disappearance. 

She rephed, coldly and curtly, that she knew 
vei7 little about li. Her husband had left in 
the middle of the night. 

" He came to stay ?" 

"Came on horseback?" 
"Yes." 

' ' Did he go away on horseback ?" 
" No ; for the horse is now in my stable." 
" Is it true there was a quarrel between you 
and him that evening?" 

" Gentlemen," said Mrs. Gaunt, drawing her- 
self back haughtily, "did you come here to grat- 
ify your curiosity ?" 

"Ho, madam," said the elder of the two, 
"hut to discharge a very serious and painful 
duty, in which I earnestly request you, and 
even advise you, to aid us. Was (here a quar- 
rel?" 

" There was — a mortal quarrel." 
The gentlemen exchanged glances, and the 
elder made a note. 

"May we ask the subject of that quarrel ?" 
Mrs. Gaunt declined, positively, ' 
& matter eo deJicUe. 
A note was taften oftfu's refiisaf. 
' ' Are you aware, madam, that your husband's 
voice was heard calling for help, and that a pistol- 
shot was fired ?" 
Mrs. Gaunt trembled visibly. 
" I heard the pistol-shot," said she, " but 
the voice distinctly. Oh, I hope it was not 
voice Ryder heard." 
"Ryder, who is he?" 
''Ryder is my lady's maid: herbedroomi 
that side the house. " 

" Can we see Mrs. Ryder?" 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Gaunt, and rose 












Mrs. Ryder answered the bell in person veiy 
promptly, for she was listening at the door. 

Being questioned, she told the magistrates 
what she had heard down by "the mere," and 
said she was sure it was her master's voice that 
cried "Help!" and "Murder!" And with this 
she began to cry. 

Mrs. Gaunt trembled and fumed pale. 

The magistrates confined their questions to 
Ryder. 

They elicited, however, very little more from 
her. She saw the drift of their questions, and 
had an impulse to defend her mistress there 
present. Behind her back it woolil have been 
otherwise. 

That resolution once taken, two children might 
as wdl have tried to extract evidence from her 
as two justices of the peace. 

And then Mrs. Gaunt's pale face and noble 
features touched them. The case was mysteri- 
ous, but no more; and fbey d^taxted little tbr. 
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vleer, and ^ilh some apologies for iba tronble 
they bad given her. 

The next ireek down came Mr. Atkina out of 
all patience, and determined to find Griffith 
Gaunt, or else obtain some proof of bis decease. 

He obtained two interviews with Ryder, and 
bribed ber to tell bim all she knew. He proEe- 
cuted other inquiries with more method than had 
hitherto been used, and ebcited an important 
fact, viz., that GrifHlh Gaunt bad been seen irulk- 
ing in a certain direction at one o'clock in the 
morning, followed at a short distance by a tall 
man with a kn^tsack, or the like, on his hack. 

The person who gave this tardy information 
was the wife of a certain Farmer's man, who 
wired hares upon the sly. The man himself, 
being assured that, in a case so serious as this, 
no particular inquiries should be made how he 
came to be oat so late, confirmed what his wife 
bad let out, and added that both men had taken 
the way that would lead them 1« the bridge, 
meaning the bridge over the mere. More than 
that he could not say, tor he bad mel them, and 
was full half a mile from the mere before those 
men could have readied it. 

Following up this clew, Mr. Alkins learned so 
many ugly things that be went to the Bench on 
justicing day, and demanded a full and search- 
ing inquiry on the premises. 

S]r George Seville^ after in vain opposing tliis, 
rode ofi' straight from the Bench to Hemshaw, 
and in feeUng terms conveyed the bad news to 
Mrs. Gaunt ; and then, with the utmost delicacy, 
let her know that some suspicion rested upon 
herself, which slie would do well to meet with tbe 
bold front of innocence. 

"What suspicion, pray?" said Mrs. Gaunt, 
haughtily. 

Sir George shrugged his shoulders, and re- 
plied, ' ' That yon have done Gaunt the honor — 
to put him out of the way. " 

Mrs. Gaunt took this very differently from 
what Sir George expected. 

"What!" she cried, "are they so sure be is 
dead ? murdered !" 

And with this, she went into a passion of grief 






well a 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Thoitoh it was known the proposed inquiry 
might resnlt in the committal of Mrs. Gaunt on 
a charge of murder, yet the respect in which she 
had hitherto been held, and the influence of Sir 
George Neville, who, having been her lover, 
stoutly maintained ber innocence, prevailed so 
far that even this inquirj was private and at her 
own house. Only she vraa present in the char- 
acter of a suspected person, and tbe witnesses 
were examined before her. 

Krst, the poacher gave bis evidence. 

Tlicn Jane tbe cook proved that a peddler 
called Thomas Leicester bad been in the kitchen, 
and secreted about the premises till a late hour ; 
r,nd this Thomas Leicester corresponded exactly 
to the description given by the poacher. 

This threw suspicion on Thomas Leieeslor, but 
did not connect Mrs. Gaunt with the deed in any 



But Ryder's evidence filled this gap. She re- 
vealed three serious tacts : 

Pirst, that, by her mistress's orders, she had 
introduced this very Leicester into her mistress's 
room about midnight, where he bad remained 
nearly half an hour, and had then left tbe house. 

Secondly, that Mrs. Gaunt heiself had been 
out of doors after midnight. 

And, thirdly, that she had listened at the door, 
and heard her threaten Griffith Gannt's life. 

This is a mere pnScis of the evidence, and alto- 
gether it looked so auspicious, that tbe magis- 
trates, after telling Mrs. Gaimt she copld ask the 
witnesses any question she chose, a suggestion 
she treated with marked contempt, put their 
heads together a moment, and whispered. Then 
the eldest of them, Mr. Underbill, who lived at a 
considerable distance, told her gravely he must 
commit her to lake her trial at the next as- 

"Do what you conceive to be your duty, gen- 
tlemen," said Mrs. Gaunt, with mnnelouB dig- 
nity. "If I do not assert mj innocence, it is be- 
cause I disdain the accusation loo much." 

"I shall take no part in the committal of this 
innocent lady," said Sir George Neville ; and was 
about to leave the room. 

But Mrs. Gaunt begged him to stay. " To ba 
guilty is one thing, "said she, "to be accused is 
another : I shall go to piison as easy as to my 
dinner, and to the gallon's as to my bed." 

The presiding magistrate was stag$;ered a mo- 
ment by these words, and it was not wilhont 
considerable hesitation he took the waii'ant and 
prepared to fill it np. 

Then Mr. Houseman, who had watched iha 
proceedings very keenly, put in bis word. "I 
am here lor the accused person, sir, and, with 
your good leai-e, object to her committal — on 
gronnds of law. " 

"What may they be, Mr. Houseman ?" said 
the magistrate, civilly ; and laid bis pen down to 
hear them. 

" Briefly, sir, these. Where a murder is prov- 
en, you can commit a subject of this realm upon 
suspicion. But you can not suspect the murder 
as well as the culprit, and so commit. The mur- 
der must be proved to tbe senses. Now in Ihia 
case tbe death of Mr. Gaunt by violence is not 
proied. Indeed, his very death tests but upon 
suspicion. I admit that the law of England in 
this respect has once or twice been tampered 
with, and persons have even been executed where 
no corpus delicti was fbnnd ; but what was the 
consequence ? In each case the murdered man 
turned oat to be alive, and justice was the only 
murderer. After Harrisons case, and ''s, no 
Cnmberland jury will ever commit for murder, 
unless the corpus delicti has been found, and 
with signs of violence upon it. Come, come, Mr. 
Atkins, yon are too good a lawyer, and too hu- 
mane a man, to send my client to prison on Iha 
suspicion of a snspicion,which you know the very 
breath of the judge will blow away, even if the 
grand jury let it go into court. I offer bail, ten 
thousand pounds in tn'o sureties — Sir George 
Neville here present, and myself." 

Tbe magistrals hioked at Mr. Atkins. 

" I am not employed by the crown," said that 
gentleman, "but acting on mere civil grounds, 
and have no right nor wish to be severe. Bail 
by all means ; but is the bidy so sure of her in- 



corpus delicti ?" 

The question whs bo slirewdlj pat that any 
besitntion would have rtiined Mrs. Gaunt. 

HousemaJi therefore rephed eagerly and 
promptly, "I answer for her, she will." 

Mrs. Gaunt bowed her head in assent. 

"Then," said Atkins, "I ask leave to drag, 
and, if need be, to drain that piece of water there, 
called'themere.'" 

"Drag it or drain it, ivhich you will," said 
Honseman. 

f^aiii Atkins, very impressively, "And, mait 
my words, at the bottom of that very sheet of 
water there I shall find the remains of the late 
GrifBih Gaunt." 

At these solemn words, coming, as they did, 
not from a loose unprofessional speaker, but from 
a lawyer, a man who measured all his words, a 
very keen obsen-er might have seen a sort of 
tremor run all through Mr. Houseman's frame. 
The more admirable was the perfect coolness and 
seeming indifference with which he replied. 

" Find him, and 111 admit suicide ; tind him, 
with signs of violence, and I'll admit homicide, by 
Eome pei'son or persons unknown. " 

All farther remarks were inlermpted by bus- 
tle and confusion. 

Mrs. Gaunt had fainted dead away. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Of course pity was the first feeling; but, by 
the time Mrs. Gaunt revived, her fainting, so 
soon afler Mr. Atkins's proposal, had produced a 
sinister effect on the minds of all present, and 
every face showed it except the wary House- 
On her retiring, it broke out first in manuurs, 
then in plain words. 

As for Mr. Atkins, he now showed ihe moder- 
ation of an able man who feels he has n strong 

He merely said, " I think there should be con- 
stables about, in case of an escape being attempt- 
ed ; but I agree with Mr. Houseman that your 
^vorships will be quite justified in taking bail, 
provided the corpus dehcti should not be found. 
Gentlemen, you were most of yon neighbors and 
fiieada of the deceased, and are, I am sure, lov- 
ers of justice : I do entreat you to aid me in 
searching that piece of water, by the side of 
which the deceased gentleman was heard to ciy 
for help ; and, much I fear, ho cried in vain." 

The persons thus appealed to entered into the 
matter with all the ardor of just men whose cu- 
riosity as well as justice is inflamed. 

A set of old rusty drags was foimd on the 
premises, and men went punting up and down 
the mere, and dragged it. 

Rude hooks were made by the village black- 
smith, and fitted to cart-ropee ; snother boat v™s 
brought to Hemshaw in a wagon, and all that 
afternoon the bottom of the meie was raked, 
and some curious things fished up, but no dead 
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e throwing their drags from thf 

bridge, some circulating in boats, and even ir 
large tubs. 

And, meantime. Mr. Atkins and his crew weni 
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find the ] steadily np and down, dra^ng every foot of 
those placid waters. 

They worked till dinner-time, and brought up 
a good copper pot with two handles, a horse's 
head, and several decayed trunks of Iteos, which 
had become saturated, and eimk to the bottom. 

At about tliree hi the afternoon, two boys, 
who, for want of a boat, were dragging from the 
bridge, found something heavy, bnt elastic, at the 
end of their drag : they pulled np eagerly, and a 
thing like a huge turnip, half gnawed, came up 
with a great bob, and blasted their sight. 

They let go, drags and all, and stood shrieking 
and shrieking. 

Those who were nearest them called out, and 
asked what was the mutter; but the boys did not 
reply, and their faces showed so while, that a 
woman who saw them screamed to Mr. Atkins, 
and said she was sure those hoys had seen some- 
thing out of the common. 

Mr.AlJtins came np, and found the boys blab- 
bering. He encouraged them, and th^ told him 
a fearful thing bad come up ; it was like a msn's 
head and shoulders all scooj>ed out and gnaw«d 
by the fishes, and had torn the drags out of their 
hands. 

Ml'. Atkins made them tell him the exact 
jJace, and was soon upon it with his boat. 

The water here was very deep, and though the 
boys kept pointing to the very spot, the drags 
found nothing for some time. 

But at last they showed, by thdr resistance, 
that they had clawed hold of something. 

"Draw slowly," said Mr. Atkins, "and if it 
is, be men, and hold &st. " 

The men drew slowly, slowly, and presently 
there rose to the surKice a Thing to strike terror 
and loathing Into the stoutest heart. 

The mutilated remains of a human lace and 

The greedy pike had cleared, not the features 
only, but the entire flesh off the fiite, but had 
left the hair, and the tight skin of the forehead, 
thoagh their teeth bad raked this last. The 
remnants they had left made what they had mu- 
tilated doubly Ijoirible, since now it was not a 
skull, not a skeleton, but a face and a man gnaw- 
ed down to the bones, and hair, and feet. These 
last were in stout shoes that resisted even those 
voracious teeth ; and a leathern stock bad ofiet' 
ed some little protection to the throat. 

The men groaned, and hid their faces with one 
hand, and palled softly to ibe shoie with the oth- 
er; and then, with half a>erted feces, thei drew 
the ghastly remains and fluttering rags gently 
and reverently to land 

Mr. Atkins yielded to Nature, and was \io- 
lently sick at the sight he hod searched for so 

As soon as he recovered his powers, he bade 
the constablea guard the body (it was a body , m 
law), and see that no one lidd so much as a fin- 
ger on it until some magistrate had taken a dep- 
osition. He also sent a messenger to Mr. House- 
man, telling him the corpus delicti was found. 
Ho did this, partlv to show that gentleman he 
was right in his judgment, and partly out of com- 
mon humanity ; ^ce, after this discovery, Mr. 
Houseman's client was sure to be tried for her life. 

A magistrate soon came, and viewed the re- 
mains, and took careful notes of the state In 
which they were found. 
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Houseman camp, and whs much affected, both 
by the sight of his dead friend, so nintilateii, 
and by the probable consequences to Mrs. Gaunt. 
However, as lawyers fight yery hard, he recover- 
ed himself enongh to remark that tliere were no 
marks of violence before death, and insisted on 
tliis being icsarted in the magistrate's notes. 
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a table, and covered 



hours, lidd 01 

The coroner's juiy sat in the same room, as 
was then the custom, and the evidence I have a!~ 
ready noticed was gone into, and the finding of 
the body deposed to. The jury, without hesita- 
tion, returned a verdict of willful murder. 




An inquest was ordered next day, and mean- 
time Mrs. Gaunt was told she could not quit the 
upper apartments of her own house. Two con- 
stables were phiced on the ground floor night 
and day. 

Next day the remains were removed to the lif- 
tle ian where Griffith had spent so many jovial 



Upon her entering, a juryman, by a humane 
impulse, drew the sheet over the remains agiun. 

Tlie coroner, according to the custom of thi; 
day, pat a question to Mi^. Gaunt, with the vie^ 
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of eliciting Iier guilt. If I remember right, lie 
asked her how she tiime lo be out of doors so 
late on die night of the murder. Mrs. GaunI, 
however, was io no condition to answer queries. 
I doubt if she even heard this one. Her lovely 
eyes, dilated with horror, were fixed on that ter- 
rible sheet with a stony glance. '-Show me," 
ehe gasped, "and Jet me die too." 

The jurymen looked, with doubtful faces, at 
the coroner. He bowed a grave assent. 

The nearest juiyman withdrew the sheet. 

Now the belief was not yet extinct that the 
dead body shows some signs of its murderer'i 
approach. 

So eveiy eye glared on her and It by turns, a; 
she, with dilated, horror-stricken orbs, looked oi 
that awful Thing. 



CHAI'TEK XL. 

Shb recoiled with a violent shudder nt first, 
and hid her face with one hand. Then she grad- 
ually stole a horror-stricken side glance. 

Sie bad not looked al it so a moment, when 
she uttered a loud cry, and pouited at its feet 
with quivering hand. 

Geiffith. " 

With this she fell into violent hysterics, and 
was canied ont of tlie room at Houseman's ear- 
nest entreaty. 

As soon as she was gone, Mr. Houseman, be- 
ing freed tcom his fear that his client would com- 
mit herself irretrievably, recovered a show of 
composure, and his wits went keenly to work. 

"On behalf of the accused," said he, "I ad- 
mit the suicide of some person nuknown, wear- 
ing heavy hobnailed shoes— probably one of the 
lower order of people. " 

This adroit remark pi-odnced some little effect; 
notwithstanding the strong feeling against the 
accused. 

The coroner inquired if there were any bodily 
marks by which the remains could be identified. 

' ' My roaster had a long black mole on his 
forehead," suggested Caroline Ryder. 

" 'Tis here !" cried a juryman, betiding over 

And now they all gathered in great excite- 
ment round the corpus delicti ; and there, sure 
enough, was a long black mole. 

Then there was a buai of pity for Griffith 
Gaunt, followed by a stem morinur of execra- 

"Geolleraen," said the coroner, solemnly, "be- 
hold in this the finger of Heaven. The poor gen- 
tleman may well have put off his boots, since, it 
seems, he left his horse, bnt he could not take 
from his fbr^ead his natal sign ; and that, by 
God's will, hath strangely escaped mutilation, 
and revealed a most foul deed. We must now 
do our duty, gentlemen, without respect of per- 

A warrant was then issued for the apprehe: 
of Thomas Leicester. And, that same n 
Mrs. Gaunt lefi Hemshaw in her own eh 
between two constables, and escorted by armed 
yeomen. 

Her proud head was bowed almost to hei 
knees, and her streaming eyes bidden in her 
lo-eiy hands. For why? A mob accompanied 



her for miles, shouting " Murderess ! Bloody Pa- 
pist! Hast done to death tbe kindliest gentle- 
man in Cumberland. We'll all come to see thee 
hanged. Fair face but foul heart 1" and groan- 

'lissing, and cursing, and, indeed, only kept 

violence by the escort. 

id so the; took that poor, proud lady, and 
lodged her in Carlisle jail. 

'" e was enceinte into the bargain by the man 

'as to he hanged for murdering. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Thi! county was against her, with soma few 
exceptions. Sir (Jeorge Neville and Mr. House- 
man stood stoutly by her. 

Sir George's inllaence and money obtained her 
certain comforts in jiul ; and, in that day, the 
law of En^nd was so far respected in a jail that 
untried prisoners were not thrown into ceils, nor 
impeded, as they now are, in preparing their de- 

Her two stanch friends visited her every day, 
and tried to keep her heart up. 

But they could not do it. She was in a state 
of dejection bordering uijon lethargy. 

"If he is dead," smd she, "what matters it? 
If, by God's mercy, he is alive still, he will not 
let me die ibr want of a word from him. Im- 
patience hath been my bane. Now I say, God's 
will be done. I am weary of the world." 

Houseman tried every argument to rouse lier 
" this desperate frame of mind, but in vain. 
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away like a cloud, and there came a keen desiro 
to live and defeat her accusers. 

She made Houseman write out all the evi- 
dence against her, and she studied it by day, and 
thought of it by night, and often surprised both 
her friends by the acuteneas of her remarks. 

Mr. Atkins discontinued his advertisements; 
it was Houseman who now filled every paper 
witli notices informing Griliith Gaunt of his tc- 
cession to fortune, and entreated him for that, 
and other weighty reasons, to communicate in 
confidence with ins old friend John Houseman, 
attomey-at-law. 

Houseman was too wary to invite him to ap- 
pear and save his wife, for in that case he feared 
the crown would use his advertisements as evi- 
dence at the trial, should Griffith not appeal-. 

The fact is. Houseman relied more upon cer- 
tain lacunte in the evidence, and the absence of 
nil marks of violence, than upon any hope that 
Griffith might be alive. 

The assiiies drew near, and no fresh light 
broke in upon this mysterious ease. 

Mrs. Gaunt lay in her bed at night, and 
thought, and thought. 

Now the female understanding has sometimes 
remarkable power under such circumstances. 
By degrees Truth Hashes across it like lightning 
in the dark. 

After many such nightly meditations, Mrs. 
Gannt sent one day for Sir George Nevilie and 
Mr. Houseman, and addressed them as follows : 
"I believe be is alive, and that I can guesa 
where he is at this moment. " 

Both the gentlemen started and looiud 
amazed. 
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at a little inn in Lancashire called the ' I'ack- 
horsB,'w!th a woman he calls his wife." And, 
with this, her face v!bs scarlet, and her eyes 
flashed their old fire. 

She exacted a solemn promise of Kecrecy from 
them, and then she told them all ehe had leani- 
ed from Thomas Leicester. 

"And so now,"sud she, "I believe jon can 
save lay life, if yon think it is worth saving." 
And with this she began to cry bitterly, 

Bnt Honseman, the practic^ had no patience 
with the pangs of love betrayed, and jealonsy, 
and such smalt deer, in a client whose life was 

"Great Heaven! madam," said he, roughly, 
" why did you not tell me this before ?" 

"Because I am not a man— to go and tell 
every thing all at once," sobbed Mrs. Gaunt. 
"Besides, I warned to shield hia good name, 
whose dear life they pretend I have taken." 

As soon as she recovered her composure, she 
begged Sir {Jeorge Neville to ride to the " Pack- 
horse" for her. Sir George assented eagerly, 
but asked hoiv he was to find it. "I have 
tlionght of tJiat too," said she. "His black 
horse has been to and fro. Ride that horse into 
Lancashire, and give him his head ; ten to one 
bat be takes yon t<i the place, or where you mny 
be&r of it: If not, gg to Lancaster, and ask 
about Ibe 'Packhorse,' He wrote to me from 
Lancaster — see. " And she showed bim the 

Sir George embraced with ardor this opportu- 
nity of serving her. "I'll be at Hemshaw in 
one hour," said he, "and ride the black horse 
south at once. " 

"Eseuse me," siud Honseman; "but would 
it not he better for me to go ? As a lawyer, I 
may be more able to cope with her." 

"Nay," said Mrs. Gaunt, "Sic George 
yonng and handsome ; if he manages well, s 
will tell him more than slie will you. AllI b 
of him is to drop the chevalier for this once, ai 
see women with a woman's eyes and not a mai 
— see them a» iheg are. Do not go telling a 
creature of this kind that she has had my money 
as well as my hnsband, and ought to pity me 
lying here in prison. Keep me out of her eight 
as much as you can. Whether Griffith halh de- 
ceived her or not, you will never raise in her 
any feehng but love for him, and hatred for his 
lawful wife. Dress like a yeoman ; go quietly, 
and lodge in the house a day or two ; begin by 
flattering her, and then get from her when ehe 
saw him last, or heard from him. But, indeed, 
I fear you will surprise him with her." 

"Fear?" exclaimed Sir Cieoi^e. 

"Well, hope, tlien," said llie lady, and a tear 
trickled down her face in a moment. " But, if 
you do, promise me, on yoiu' honor as a gentle- 
man, not to affront him, for I know yon think 
him a viUain!" 

"A d — d villain I saving your presence." 

"Well, sir, you have said it to me. Now 
promise me to say naught to him but just this : 
' Rose Gaont's mother she lies in Carlisle jail 
to be tried for her life for mmilering you. She 
begs of you not to let her die publicly npon the 
scaffold, but quietly at home, of her broken 

'■Write it," said Sir George, with llie tears in 
H 



with bealmg heart, saw nght before him the sign 
of the " Packhorse, " and, on coming nearer, the 

"THOMAS LEICESTER." 

He dismounted at the door, and asked if he 
could have a bed. 

Mrs. Vint said yes ; and supper into the bar- 
gain, if he Uked. 

He ordered a substantial supper directly. 

Mrs. Vint saw at once it was n good customer, 
and showed bim into the parlor. 

He sat down by tha fire. But, tlie moment 
she retired, he got sp and made a circuit of the 
house, looking quietly into every window, to see 
if he could catch a glance of Griffith Gannt. 

There were no signs of him ; and Sir George 
returned to his parlor heavy-hearted. One hope, 
tlie greatest of all, had been defeated dii-ectly. 
Still, it was just possible that GrifflUi might he 
away on temporary business. 

In this feint hope Sir George strolled cbout 
till his supper was ready for him. 

When he had eaten his sqpper, he rang the 
bell, and, taking advantage of a common cus- 
tom, insisted on the landlord, Thomas Leieesler, 
taking a glass with him. 

"Thomas Leicester!" said the prl. " Ke is 
not at home. But IH send Master Vint." 

Old Vint came in, and readily accepted an in- 
vitation to drink his guest's benllh. 

Sir George fouod him loquacious, and soon 
extracted from him that his daughter Meicy ivas 
Leicester's wife; that Leicester n-as gone on a 
journey, and that Mercy was in care for him. 
"Leastways," said he, "she is very dull, and 
cries at times when her motfier spe^s of him ; 
bnt she is too close to soy much. ' 

All this puzEled Sir George Neville sorely. 

But greater surprises were in store. 

The next morning, aftei' breakfast, the servant 
came and told him Dame Leieesler desired to Fee 

He started at that, but put on nonchalance, 
and s^d he was at her service. 

He was nshered into another parlor, and there 
he found a grave, comely young woman, seated 
working, with a child on the floor beside her. 
She rose quietly ; he bowed low and respectful- 
ly ; she blnshed Mntiy, but, with every appear- 
ance of self-possession, conrtesied to him, then 
eyed him point-blank a single moment, and re 
quested him to be seated. 

"I hear, sir," said she, "yon did ask my Ei- 
ther many questions last nl^t ; may I ask you 
one?" 

Sir George colored, but bowed assent. 

"From whom had von the black horse yon 
ride f ■■ 

Kow, if Sir George had not been a rerccioM 
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infin, he would have been caught dijectty. But, 
iilthougli he saw at once the oversight he had 
comniitled, be replied, " I had him of a lady in 
Cumberland — one Mistress Gbuul" 

Morcy Vint trembled. 

"Mo doubt," said she, softly, "Exonsemy 
question ; you shtill understand thct the horse is 
well known here. " 

"Madam," said Sir George, "if you admire 
the horse, he is at your service for twenty pounds, 
ihough indeed he is worth more. '' 

"I thank yon, sir," said Mercy, "I have no 
deare for the horse whaterer ; and he pleased to 
excnse my curiosity ; you must think me imper- 

"Nay, madam, "said Sir George, "I consider 
nothing impertinent that liath procured me the 
pleasure of an interview with you." 

He then, as directed by Mrs. Gannt, proceeded 
to flatter the mother and ihe child, and exerted 
those powers of pleasing which had made him ir- 
resistible in society. 

Here, however, he fuuud they went a very lit- 
tle way. Mercy did not even smile. She cast 
out of her dove-like eyes a gentle, humble, re- 
proachfnl glanee, as much as to say, "Whatl 
^o I seem so vain a crealnre as to believe all 

Sir George himself had tact and sensibility, 
and by-and-by became discontented with the pajt 
he was playing under those meek, honest eyes. 

There was a pause ; and, as her sex have a 
wonilorful ort of rending the fitce, Mercy looked 
at him steadily, and eaid," ^es, sir, 'tis best to be 
straightforward, especi^ly with women-folk." 

Before he conld recover this little facer, she 
said, qqietly, " What '19 your name ?" 

"Geoi^ Neville." 

"Well, Geoi'ge Neville," said Mercy, very 
slowly and softly, "when yoahai-e a mind to tell 
me what yon came here tor, and who sent you, 
you will find me in this little room. I seldom 
leave it now, I beg you to speak your eixand 
to none but me," And she sighed deeply. 

Sir George bowed low, and retired 10 collect 

He had come here strongly prepossessed against 
Mercy. But, instead of a vqlgar, shallow woman, 
whom he was to surprise into confusion, he en- 
countered a flotl-eyed Puritan, all unpretending 
dignity, grace, profaiety, and sagacity. 

"Flatter her .'"said he to hunself; "I might 
as well flatter an iceberg. Outwit her 1 I feel 
like a child beside her." 

He strolled about in a brown study, not know- 
ing what to do. 

She had given him a fair opening. She had 
invited him to tell the tmtb. But he was aiiraid 
to take her at her word ; and yet what 
use to persist in what hti own eyes told him was 
the wrong course ? 

While he hesitated, and debated within him- 
self, a trifluig incident turned the scale. 

A poor woman came begging, with her child, 
and was received rather roughly by Harry Vint. 
"Pass on, good woman,"saidhe; "we want no 
tramps here. " 

Then a window was opened on the ground floor, 
und Mercy beckoned the woman. Sir George 
flattened hinuelf against the wall, and listened 
to the two talking. 

Mercy examined tha woman gently, but shrewd- 



ly, and elicited a tale of genuine distress. Sic 
George Iben saw her hand out to the woman 
some warm flannel for herself, a piece of stuff fur 
the child, a large piece of bread, and a sispeuce. 

Ho also caught sight of Mercy's dove-like eyes 
as she bestow^ her alms, and they were lit with 
an inward lustre. 

"She can not he an ill woman," thought Sir 
George. "I'll e'en goby my own eyes and judg- 
ment. After all, Mi^. Gaunt has never seen hei', 
nnd I have," 

He went and knocked at Mercy's door. 

" Come in," said a mild voice. 

Neville entered, and said, abruptly, and witli 
great emotion, "Madam, I see you can feel for 
the unhappy, so I take my own way now, and 
appeal to your pity. I have coma to speak to 
you on the saddest bnsiness." 

" You come trom Aim," said Mercy, dosing her 
lips tight ; but her bosom heaved. Her heait 
and her judgment grnppled like wrestlers that 

"Nay, madam," said Sir George, "Icome 
from ker." 
Mercy knew in a moment who "her" must 

She looked scared, nnd drew back with mani- 
fest signs of repulsion. 

The movement did not escape Sir George : it 
alarmed him. He remembered what Mrs. Gaunt 
had said — that (his woman would be sure to hate 
GaunC's lawful wife. But it was too late to go 
back. He did the nest best thing — he rushed 

He threw himself on his knees hefbre Morcv 
Vint. 

" Oh, madam !" he ciied, piteously, " do not 
set your heart against the most unhappy lady in 
England. If you did but know her— her noble- 
ness, her misery! Before you steel yourself 
against me, her fiiend, let me ask you one ques- 
tion. Do you know where Mrs. Gaunt is at this 

Mercy answered, coldly, "How should I know 
where the lady is ?" 

" Well, then, she lies in Carhsle jail." 
"She — lies — in Carlisle jail?" repeated Mer- 
cy, looking all confused. 

" They accuse her of murdering her husband. " 

Mercy uttered a scream, and, catching her 

child up off the floor, began to rock herself and 

"Ko, no, no," cried Sir George, "she is inno- 
cent — she is innocent." 

"What is that to incf" cried Mercy, wildly. 
" He is murdered, he is dead, and my child an 
orphan." And so she went on moaning and 
rocking herself. 

"But I tell yon he is not dead at all," cried 
Sir George. " 'Tis all a mistake. Wlien did you 
see him last ?" 

"More than six weeks ago," 

" I mean, when did you hear from him last ?' 

"Never since that day." 

Sir George groaned aloud at this inteUigence, 

And Mercy, who heard him groan, was heart- 
broken. She accused herself of Griffith's death. 
""Twaa I who drove him from me," said she, 
"Twas I who bade him go back to his lawful 
wife ; and the wretch hated him. I sent him to 
his death." Her grief was wild nnd deepi sha 
could not bear tir George's arguments. 
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y she said, Btemlj-, "TVTiat does 
inai woman saj for herself f" 

"Madam," said Sir GooTge, d^ectedly, 
" Heaven knows you are in no condition to 
fathom a mystery that hath puzzled wiser heads 
than yours or mine, and I am but tittle able to 
lay the tale before you fairly ; for your grief it 
moves ma deeply, and I coiUd curse myself for 
putting the matter to yoa so bluntly and an- 
coulhlj. Permit me to retire a while, and com- 
pose my own spirits for the task I have under- 
taken too rashly." 

"Nay, George Neville," said Mercy, "stay 
yon there; only give me a moment to draw my 

She Btmggled hard for a little composure, and, 
after a shower of tears, she hung her head over 
the chair lite a crushed thing, but made him a 
sign of attention. 

Sir George told the stoiy as fairly as he could, 
only, of course, his biaa was in favor of Mrs. 
Gaunt; but as Mercy's bks was against her, 
this brought the thing nearly square. 

When he came to the finding of the body, 
Mercy was swzed with a deadly fainlness ; and, 
though she did not become insensible, yet she was 
jn no condition to judge or even to comprehend. 

Sir George was moved with pity, and would 
have called for help ; but she ^ook her head. 
So then be sprinklrf water on her face, and 
dapped her hand — and a beautifully moulded 

When she got a little better she sobbed faintly, 
and, sobbing, thanked him, and be^ed him to 

go 01 



Sir George went on, and, to avoid repelilion, 
I must ask the reader to understand that he left 
out notliing whatever which has been hitherto 
related in these pages, and, in fact, told her one 
or two little things that I have omitted. 

When he had done, she sat quite still a minute 
or two, pale as a statue. 

Then she turned to NeriHe, and said solemnly, 
"You wish to know the truth in this dai'k matter, 
for dark it is in very sooth." 

Neville was much impressed by her manner, 
and answered respectfully, Yes, he desired to 
know — by all means. 

"Then take mj hand," s^d Mercy, "and 
kneel down with me. " 

Sir George looked surprised, bnt obeyed, an 
Imeeled down beside her, with his hand in hers. 

There was a long pause, and then took place a 
transfbrmalion. 

The dove-like eyes were lifted to Heaven, and 
gleamed like opals with an inward and celestial 
light ; the comely face shone with a higher 
beauty, and the rich voi<^ rose in ardent siippli- 

' ' Thou God, to whom all hearts he known, and 
BO secrets hid from thine eye, look down now on 
thy Eervant in sore trouble, that pulteth her trusl 
in thee. Give wisdom to the simple this day, 
and understanding to the lowly. Thon that didst 
reveal to babes and sucklings the great things 
that were hidden ftom the wise, oh show us the 
truth in this dark matter ; enlighten ns by thy 
Spirit, for his dear sake, who suffered mori 
Wws than I suffer now. Amen, Amen." 



Then she looked at Neville, and ho said 
Amen" with all his heart, and the (ears in hia 

He had never heard real live prayer before. 
Here the little hand gripped his hard as she 
wrestled, and the heart seemed to rise out of the 
bosom and fly to heaven on the sublime and 
thrilling voice. 

They rose, and she sat down, bnt it seemed 
as if her eyes, once raised to heai-en in prayer, 
could not come down again ; they remained 
fixed and angelic, and her lips aiill moved in 
supplication. 

■ir George Neville, though a loose Uver, whs 
scoffer; he was smitten with reverence for 
this inspired countenance, and retired, bowing 
low and obseqtiiously. 

He took a long walk and thought it all m-er. 
One thing was clear and cons3ing. He felt 
sure he had done wisely to disobey Mrs. Gaunt 's 
instructions, and make a friend of Mercy, instead 
of trying to set his wits against hers. Ere he re- 
turned to the "Packhorse," he had determined 
to take another step in the right direction. He 
did not lite to agitate her witlj another interview 
— oon, but he wrote her ft little letter. 

Madam,— -When I came here I did not know 
I and therefore I feared to trust you too far. 
, now I do know you for the best woman ju 
England, I take the open way wilb you. 

' ' Know that Mrs. Gaunt said the man would 

be here with you, and she charged me with a few 

written lines to him. She would be angry if she 

knew that I bad shown them to any other. Yet 

I lake on me to show them to you, for I believe 

are wiser than any of us, if the truth were 

known. I do therefore entreat you to read these 

3S, and tell me whether you think the hand 

.t wrote them can have shed the bkiod of him 

whom they are vrrit. 

'I am, madam, with profound respect, your 
grateful and very humble servant, 

" Geohgii Neville." 



Mercy Vint sends you her duty ; and she will 
speak to you at nine of the clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. Prayfor light." 

At the appointed time Sir George fonnd hei* 
working with her needle. His letter lay on the 
table before her. 

She rose and courtesied to him, and called the 
servant to take away the child for a while. She 
went with her to the door, and kissed the bairn 
several times at parting, as if he was going away 
for good. "I'm loth to let him go, "said she to 
Neville; "but it weakens a mother's mind to 
have her babe in the room — takes her attention 
off each moment. Pray yon be seated. Well, 
sir, I have read those Unes of Mistress Gaunt, 
and wept over them. Methinks I had not done ' 
so were tbey cunningly devised. Also I lay all 
night and thought." 

" That is just what she does." 

" No doubt, ar; and the upshot is, I dou't/eel 
as if he B-as dead. Thank God. " 

"That is something," said Neville. But he 
could not help thinking it was veiy little, espe- 
cially to produce in a court of justice, 

"And now," said she, thoughtfully, " you say 
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that Ihe real ThomaJi Leicester was seen there- 
abouts as well as my Thomas Leicester. Then 
answer me one little question. What had the 
real Thomas Leicester on his feet that night?" 

"Nay,I know not," was the half-careless reply. 

" Bethink you. 'Tis a querition that must 
have been often put in your lieiiriiig. " 
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" Madam," said Sir George, "our minds wera 
fixed upon the fale of Gaunt. Many did ask how 
was t!iepeddleranned,butnonehowwashe shod." 

" Hath he heeu seen sineo ?" 

" Kot he ; and that hath an ngly look ; for the 
eonstabies are out after him with hue and err ; 
but he is not to be found." 




ask how was yon peddler shod 1" 



Sir George boundedfrom his chair. One great 
ray of dayhght broke in upon him. 

"Ay," said Mercy, "she was right. Women 
do see clearer in some things than men. The 
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giii went from my house to here; he jou cqI 
rifflth Gaimt had on a new pair of boots ; and^ 
by the same token, 'twas I did pay for them, and 
there is the receipt in that cupboard i he you 
call Thomas Lweester went hence in hobnailed 
shoes. I think the body they found was the body 
of Thomas Leicester the peddler. May God hai 
mercy on his poor unprepared soul !" 

Sir George uttered a joyful exclamation. But 
the next moment ho had a doubt ; " Ay, ' 
said ho, " jou forget the mole, Twas on 
ihey built." 

"I forget naught," said Mercy, calmly. "The 
peddler bad a block mole over his luS, temple. 
He showed it mo in this yery room. You have 
found the body of Thomas Leicester, and Griffith 
Gaunt is hiding from the law that he hath bro- 
ken. He is afeared of her and her ffienda if he 
ehows his face in Cumberland ; he is afeai'ed of 
my folk ifhe be soon in Lancashire. Ah; Thom- 
as, ns if I would let them harm thee !" 

Sir George Neville walked to and fro in grand 

"Oh, blessed day tlint I came liither. Mad- 
em, you are an angel. Yon will save an inno- 
cent, broken-hearteci lady from death and dis- 
honor. Tour good heart and rare wit have read 
in B, moment the dark riddle that hatli puzzled a. 

"George," said Mercy, gravely, "you have 
gotten the wrong end Of the stick. The wise in 
their own conceit are blinded j in Cumberland, 
where all this befell, they went not to God for 
light, as yon and I did, George." 

In saymg this she gave him her hand to cele- 
brate their success. 

He kissed it devoutly, and owned afterward 
that it was the proudest moment of his life, when 
that sweet Puritan gave him her neat hand so 
cordially, with a pressnre so gentle, yet frank. 

And now came the question how they were to 
make a Cumberland jury see this matter as they 



He asked her would she cc 
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At that she drew back with manifest repug- 

" My shame wonld he public. I must toll who 
I am, and what — a ruined wom.m," 

" Say rather an injured saint. Yoa have noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. All good men would feel 

Mercy shook her head. "Ay, but the women; 
shame is shame with us ; right or wrong goes 
for little. Nay, I hc^ to do better for you than 
that. I must GaA /lirB, and send him to delivei' 
her. Tis his only chance of happiness." 

She then asked hira if ho would draw up an 



"If Tliomas Leicester, who went from the 
'Pacfchorse' two months ago, will come thither 
at once, Mercy wili he much beholden to him, 
and tell him strange things that have hefallen." 

Sir George then, at her reqnest, rode over tp 
Lancaster, and inserted the above in the county 
paper, and also in a small sheet that was issned 
in the city three limes a week. He had also 
haad-bUls to the same effect print*!, and sent 



into Cumberland and Westmoreland. Finally, 
he sent a copy to his man of basinoss in London, 
with orders to insert it in all the journals. 

Then he returned to the "Pockhorse," and 
told Mercy what he had done. 

The next day he bade her fareweU, and awaj 
for Carlisle. It was a two-days' joiniicy. He 
reached Carlisle in the evening, and went nil 
glowing to Mrs. Gaunt. " Madam, " said lie, "be 
of good cheer. I bless the dny I went to see her ; 
she is an angel of wit and goodness," lie then 
related to her, in glowing terms, most that had 
passed between Mercy and tiim. But, lo liis sur- 
prise, Mrs. Gatmt wore a cold, forbidding air. 

"This is all veiy well," stud she. "But 'twill 
avail me little unless lie comes before the judge 
and clears me, and she will never let him do 
that." 

" Ay, that she will— if she can find him." 
" If she can find him? How simple you are." 
' ' Nay, madam, not so simple but I can tell a 
good woman from a bad one, and a true from a 

"What! when you are in love with her? Not 
if you were the wisest of your sex. " 

"In love with her?" cried Sir George; and 
colored high. 

" Ay," said the lady. " Think j-ou 1 can not 
tell? Don't deceive yourself. You have gone 
and fallen in love with her. A t your years ! Not 
■' ■ 'tis any business of mine." 

Well, madam," saidSir George, stiffly, "say 
what you please on that score, but at least wel- 
iroe my good news." 

Mrs. Gaunt begged him to excuse her peto- 
lance, and thanked him kindly for all he had just 
done. But the next moment she rose ti-om her 
chair in great agitation, and burst out, " I'd as 
liei-e die as owe any thing to that woman." 

Su- George remonstrated. " Why hale her ? 
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" Oh yes she does. Tis not in nature bIis 
should do any other. " 

" Her acts prove the contrary." 

'' Her acts f She has doTie nothing but make 

fair promises, and that has bliiided you. Women 

of this sort are veiy cunning, and never sbo\* 

real characters to a man. No moro ; prithee 

ion not her name to me. It makes me ilL 

I know he is vrith her at this moment. Ah ! let 

andhe forgotten, since I am no more be- 

The voice was sad and wearv now, and the 
Irs ran f:\.st. 

Poor Sir George was moved and melted, and 
set himself lo flatter and console this impractica- 
ble lady, who hated her best friend in this sore 
rait for being what she was hei-self — a woman, 
id was much less annoyed at being hanged than 
not being loved. 

When she was a little calmer he let): her and 
rode off to Houseman. That worthy was de- 
lighted. " Get her to swear to those hobnailed 
shoes," said he, " and we shal! shake them." He 
then let Sir George know that he bed obtained 
private infonnation, which he would use in cross- 
ing a principal witness for the crown. 
ver,"he added, "do not deceive yourself ; 
nothing can make the prisoner really safe but the 
appearance of Griffith Gaunt ; he has such strong 
for coming to light; he is heir to a for- 
d his wife is accused of murdering hin 
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The jnry will never believe he is alive till they 
Fee him. That man's prolonged disappearance 
is hideous. It turns my blood cold when I think 
of it." 

" Do not despair on that score,'' saiil Neville. 
"I believe our good angel will produce him." 

Three days only before the assizes came tbe 
long - expected letter from Mercy Vint. Sir 
George fore it open, bnt bitter was hia disap- 
pointment. The letter merely said that Griffith 
Had not appeared in answer to her advettise- 
menla, and she was sore grieved and perplexed. 

There were two postscripts, each a little piece 
of paper. 



Houseman shnigged bis shoulders impatiently. 
" Drain the mere 'i Let the erown do that. We 
should but fish tip more trouble. And prayer, 
quo' she ! 'Tis not prayers we want, but eii- 

He sent Ma clerk oif to travel post night and 
day, and subpcena Mercy, and bring her back 
with him to the trial. She was to iiavo every 
comfort on the road, and be treated like a 
duchess. 

The evening before the assizes, Mrs. Gaunt's 
epartmenta were Mr. Houseman's head-quar- 
ters, and messages were eoming and going all 
day on matters connected with the defense. 

Just at sunset up rattled a post-chaise, and the 
clerk got out and cajne haggard and bloodshot 
before his employer. 

"The witness has disappeared, sir. Left 
home last Tuesday, with her child, and has 
never been seen nor heard of since." 

Here was a terrible blow. Tliey nil paled im- 
der it ; it seriously diminished the chances of an 
acquittal. 

But Mrs. Gaunt bore it nobly. She seemed 

She turned to Sir George Neville ivith a sweet 
smile. " The noble heart sees base things noble. 
,No wonder, then, that an artful woman deluded 
'y<nt. He has left Enghind wiih her, and 
demned me to the gaflows — in cold blood. So 
be it, I shall detfend myself. " 

She then sat down with Mr. Houseman, and 
went through the written ease he had prepared 
for her, and showed him notes she had taken < " 
full a hundred criminal trials, great and small. 

While they were putting their heads together, 
Sir George sat in a brown study, and uttered not 
a word. Presently he got up a little brusquely, 
and said, "I'm going to Hemshaw." 

"What! at this time of night f Whattodo?' 
"To obey my orders. To drain the mere." 
" \nd who could hare ordered you to draii 



my n 



re?" 



" Mercy Vint." 

Sir George uttered this in a very cnrions 
half ashamed, half resolute, and relived before 
Mrs. Gaunt could vent in speech the surpiise 
end indignation that Hred her eye. 

Houseman implored her not to heei 
George and his vagaries, but to bend her whole 
mind on those approved modes of defense with 
Which he had supplied her. 

Being now alone with her, he no longer 
ceded his great ansiety. 



We have lost an invaluable witness in thai 
lan," said he. "I was mad lo think she 
would come." 

Mrs. Giunt shivered with repngnance. "I 
would not have her come for all the world," said 
Tor Heaven's sake, never mention her 
me, I want help from none but friends. 
Send Mrs. Houseman to me in the morning, and 
■ distress yourself so. 1 shall deffeTid my- 
self far better tlmn you think. I have not slud- 
' a hundred trials tbr naught. " 
I'hus the prisoner cheered up her attorney, 
1 soon after insisted on his going home to 
bed, for she saw he was worn out by his exer- 

And now she was alone. 

All was silent. 

A few short hours, and she vn 
her life— tried, not by the All-wi 
" '".bio men, and tmder a systei 



5 to bo tried for 
e Judge, but by 

a Papist 



able to the acensed. 

Worse than all this, she w 
as ill luck would have it, since her imprison- 
ment an alamt was raised that the Pretender 
meditated another invasion. This repoit had 
set juries very much against all the Romanists 
in the country, and had already perverted justice 
in one or two cases, especially in the North. 

Mrs. Gaunt knew all this, and trembled at the 

She spent the early part of the night in study- 
ing her defense, lien she laid it quite aside, 
and prayed long and fervently. 

Toward raoming she fell asleep from exhaus- 

When she awoke, Mrs. Houseman was sitting 
by her bedside, looking at her, and crying. 
They were soon clasped in each other's arms, 

But presently Houseman came, and took his 
wife away rather angrily, 

Mrs. Gaunt was prevailed on to eat a little 
toast and drink a glass of wine, and then she sat 
waiting her dreadful summons. 

She waited and waited, until she became im- 
patient to lace her danger. 

But there were two petty larcenies on before 
her. She had to wait. 

At last, about noon, came n message to say 
that the grand jury had fonnd a true biU agninst 

"Then may God forgive them!" said she. 

Soon afienvard she was informed her time 
drew very near. 

She made her toilet carefully, and passed with 
her attendant into a small room under the conrt. 

Here she had to endure another chilling wait, 
and in a sombre room. 

Presently she heard a voice above her cry out, 
"The King versus Catharine Gaunt." 

Then she was beckoned to. 

She mounted some steps, badly lighted, and 
found herself in the glare of day, and greedy 
eyes, in the felon's dock. 

In a matter entirely strange, we seldom know 
beforehand what we can do, and how we shall 
carry ourselves. Mrs. Gaunt no sooner set her 
£bot in that dock, and saw the awful front of 
Justice iace to flice, than her treraotB abated, 
and all her powers awoke, and she thrilled wjlh 
love of life, and bristled with all those fine arts 
of defense that nature lends to superior women. 
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She entered on that ilefensa befoi'e she spoke 
a word, for she attacked the prejudices of the 
court by deportment. 

Sh art 'ed re erentJy to the judge, and 
tn ed m k r reverence seem a iviDing 
h mage m d th fear. 

h a. h roand, and saw the coart 

hro ged wi h at and gentlemen she knew. 

I a m m h re id in their faces that only 

her side. She bowed to 

h ah tamed her coortesj. This 

( false one) that the genuj 



g n mpres. 

Ejmpathiz^ witb 

After '" ' 



r of functionaries, the 
Clerk of Arraigns turned to the prisoned, and 
said, in a loud voice, " Catharine Gaunt, hold up 
thy hand. " 

She held up her hajid, and he recited the in- 
dictment, which charged that, not having the 
fear of God before her eyes, but hdng moved by 
the instigation of the devil, she hail, on the fif- 
teenth of October, in Ihe tench year of the reign 
of his present nuyesty, aided and abetted one 
Thomas Leicester in nn assaiilt upon one Griffith 
Gaunt, Esq. , and him, the mii GrifBth Gaunt, 
did with force and arms assassinate and do to 
death, against the peace of our sud lord ihe 
king, his ci'own and dignity. 

After reading the indictment, the Clerk of 
Arraigns turned to the prisoner, " How sajeat 
thou, Catharine Gaunt, art thou guilty of the fel- 
ony and murder whereof thou standest indicted 
— or not guilty?" 

"lamiiot guiltj;." 

" Culprit, how wilt thou be ti-ied ?" 

"Culprit lam none, but only accused: Iwill 
be tried hy God and my country. " 

" God send thee a good deliverance." 

Mr. TVhitworth, the jonior counsel for the 
crown, then rose to open the case ; bnt the pris- 
oner, with a pale face, bnt most courteous de- 
meanor, bef^ed his leave to make ft previous mo- 
tion lo the court. Mr. Whitworth bowed and 
sat down. "My lord," said she, " I have first a 
fkvor to ask, and that favor, methinks, you will 
grant, since it is bat justice— impartial justice. 
My accuser, I hear, has two counsel, both learned 
and able. I am but a woman, and no matJ^h for 
their eMU ; therefore I beg yonr lordship to aj- 
low me counsel on my defense, to matter of fact 
as well as of law, I know this is not nsnal, but 
it is jasl. ; and I am in&rmed it has sometimes 
been granted in trials of life and death, and that 
your brdship hath the power', if yon have the 
will, to do me Eo mnch justice." 

The judge looked toward Mr. Sergeant Wilt- 
shire, who was the leader on the other side. He 
rose instantly and rt^lied to this purpose ; " The 
prisoner is misinlbrmed. The truth is, that from 
time immemorial, and down to the oilier day, a 
person indicted for a capital offense was ne\'er 
allowed connsel at all, except to matters of law, 
and these must be started by himself. By re- 
cent practice, the nde hath been so far relaxed 
that counsel have sometimes been permitted to 
examine and cross-examine witnesses for a pris- 
oner, but never to make observations on the eri- 
dence, nor to draw inferences from it to the point 

Mrs. Gaiatt. So, then, if I bo sued for a small 
sum of money, I may have skilled orators to de- 
fend mo against their like, bat if 1 be sued for 



my life and honor, I may not oppose skill to 
skill, hut mast stand here a child against you 
that are masters. 'Tis n monstrous iniquity, and 
you yourself, sir, will not deny it. 

Serg't. Wiltshire. Madam, permit me : wheth- 
er it be a hardship lo deny full eonnsel to pris- 
oners in criminal cases, I shall not pretend to 
say; but if it be, 'tis a hardship of the law's mak- 
ing, and not of mine, nor of my lord's, and none 
have snffered by it (at least in our day) but those 
who had broken the taw. 

TTie sergeant then slopped a minnte and whis- 
pered with his junior, after which he turned to 
the jodge: "My lord, we, that are of counsel for 
the crown, desire to do nodiing that is hard where 
a person's life is at stake. We yield to the pris- 
oner any indulgence for which your lordsliip can 
find a precedent in your reading, bnt no more ; 
and so we leave the matter to yon." 

The Clerk of Arraigns. Crier, proclaim silence. 

The Crier. Oyez ! Oyea ! Oyez ! His majes- 
ty's jus^ces do straitly charge ail manner of per- 
sons to keep silence on pain of imprisonment. 

The Judge. Prisoner, what my brother Wilt- 
shire says, the law is clear in : there is no prece- 
dent for what yon ask, and the contrary practice 
stores us in the face for centuries. What seems 
to yon a partial practice, and, to be frank, some 
learned persons are of yoor mind, roust be set 
against this, that in capital cases the burden of 
proof lies on the crown and not on the accused. 
Also it is my duty to give yon all the as^tance 
I can, and that I ^all do. Ilius then it is ; you 
can be allowed counsel to examine your own wit- 
nesses, and cross-examine tlie witnesses for the 
crown, and speak to points of law, to be started 
by yourself, hut no farther. 

He then asked her what gentleman there pres- 
ent he shoidd assign to her for counsel. 

Her reply lo this inquiry look the whole com't 
by snrprise, and made her solicitor. Houseman, 
very miserable. "None, my lord," said she. 
"Half justice is injustice, and I will lend it no 
color. I will not set able men to fight for me 
with their hands tied, against men as able whose 
hands be free. CounEcl, on terms so partial, I 
will hftve none. My counsel sliall be three, and 
no more — yonrself, my lord — my innocence — 
and the Lord God Omniscient." 

These vrords, grandly uttered, caused a dead 
silence in the coart, bnt only for a few moments. 
It was broken by the loud mechanical voice of 
the crier, who proclaimed silence, and then called 
.the names of the jury that were tfl try this caase. 

Mrs. Gaunt listened keenly to the names — 
familiar and bourgeois names, that now seemed 
regal, for they who owned them held lier life in 
their hands. 

Each juryman was sworn in the grand old form, 
now slightly curtailed. 

" Joseph King, look upon the prisoner. You 
shall well and truly tiy, and true deliverance 
make, between our sovereign lord the king and 
the prisoner at the bar, whom you shall have in 
charge, and a true verdict give, according to the 
evidence. So help yoa God." 

Mr. Whitworth, for the crown, then opened 
the case, hut did little more than translate the 
indictment into more rational language. 

He sat down, and Sergeant Wiltshire address- 
ed the court somewhat after this fashion : 

"May it please your lordship, and yon, geif 
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tlemen of tJio jury, this 13 n case of great expecl- 
ation and impoitance. The prisoner at the bar, 
a gentlewoman by birth and cdncation, and, as 
you mnst have already perceived, by broedine 
also, stands indicted for no less a ciime than 
ranTiler. 

" I need not paint to you the heinouaness of 
this crime : yon have but to consult your own 
breasts. Who ever saw the ghastJy corpse of 
the victim weltering in its blood, and did not feel 
his own blood run cold through his veins? Qas 
the murderer fled ? With what eagerness do \ie 
pursue ! with what zeal apprehend ! with what 
joy do we bring him to justice! Even the dread- 
ful sentence oif death does not shock ns when pro- 
nounced upon him ; we hear it with solemn sat- 
isfaction, and acknowledge the justice of the di- 
vine sentence, ' Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by 
man ehail his blood be shed.' 

"Bat, if this be the case in every common 
murder, what shall be thought of her who has 
murdered her husband ? the man in whose arms 
she has lain, and whom she has sworn at God's 
altar to love and cherish. Such a murderer is a 
robber ns well as on assassin; for she robs her 
own children of their father, that tender parent 
who can never be replaced in this world. 

' ' Gentlemen, it wll, I fear, be proved that the 
prisoner at the bar ha^ been guilty of murder in 
this high degree; and, lliough 1 will endeavor 
rather lo extenuate than to aggravate, yet I Imst 
(sic) I have such a history to open as will shock 
the ears of all who hear me. 

"Mr. Griffith Gaunt, the unfortunate deceased, 
was a man of descent and worship. As to his 
character, it was inoffensive ; he was known as a 
wordiy, kindly gentleman, deeply attached to her 
who now stands accused of lus murder. They 
lived happily together for some years ; hut, un- 
fortunately, there ivas a thorn in the rose of then' 
wedded life ; ho was of the Church of England ; 
she was, and is, a Roman Cathtdie, This led to 
disputes ; and no wonder, since the same unhap- 
py difference hath more than onco embroiled a 
nation, let aione a single family. 

" Well, gentlemen, about a year ago there was 
a more violent quarrel than usual between the 
deceased and the prisoner at the bar, and the de- 
ceased left his home for several months. 

"He returned upon a certain day in this year, 
and a reconciliation, real or apparent, took place. 
He left home again soon afterward, but only for 
n short period. On the IBth of last October he 
suddenly returned for good, as ho intended ; an4 
here begins the tragedy, to which what I have 
hitherto r^ted was but the prologue. 

" Scarce an hour before he came, one Thomas 
Leicester entered the house. Now this Thomas 
Leicester was a creature of the prisoner's. He 
had been her gamekeeper, and was now a ped- 
dler. It was the prisoner who set him up as a 
peddler, and purchased the wares to start him in 
his trade. 

"Gentlemen, this peddler, as I shall prove, 
was concealed in the house when the deceased 
arrived. One Caroline Ryder, who is the pris- 
oner's gentlewoman, was the person who first in- 
formed her of Leicester's arrival, and it seems 
she was much moved j Mrs. Ryder will fell you 
•he feli into hysterics. Bat, soon after, her hus- 
band's arrival was annonnced, and then the pas- 
Bon was of a very different kind. So violent 



was her rago against this unhappy man tliat, for 
once, she forgot all prudence, and threatened his 
life before a witness. Yes, gentlemen, we shall 
prove that this gentlewoman, who in appearance 
and manners might grace a conrt, was so trans- 
ported out of her usual self that she held up a 
knife — a knife, gentlemen, and vowed to put it 
into her husband's heart. And this was no mere 
temporary ebullition of wrath; we shall see pres- 
ently that, long after she had time to cool, she 
repeated this menace to the unfortujtate man's 
face. The first threat, however, was uttered in 
!ier own bedroom, before her conflden^l servant, 
Caroline Ryder aforesaid. But now the scene 
shiftl. She has, lo all appearance, recovered her- 
self, and sits smiling at the head of her table ; 
for, you must know, she entertained company 
that night, persons of the highest standing in the 

"Presently her husband, all nnconscious of 
the terrible sentiments she entertained toward 
him, and the fearful purpose she had annonnced, 
enters the room, makes obeisance to his guests, 
and goes to take his wife's hand, 

"What does she? She draws back with so 
strange a look and such forbidding words that 
the company were disconcerted. Consternation 
fell on all present ; and, ere long, (hey made their 
excuses and lefl the house. Thus the prisoner 
was left aione with her husband. But, mean- 
time, curiosity had been excited by her strange 
conduct, and some of the servants, with forebod- 
ing hearts, listened at the door of the dining- 
room. What did they hear, gentlemen ? A fu- 
rious quarrel, in which, however, the deceased 
was comparatively passive, and the prisoner again 
threatened his life with vehemence. Her pas- 
sion, it is clear, had not cooled. 

"Now it mayfiiirlybe allegedonbehalf of the 

one side of the door, the prisoner and the deceased 
on the other, and that such evidence should be 
received with caution. 1 grant this, where it is 
not sustahied by other circuraBtances or by di- 
rect proofs. Let us, then, give the prisoner the 
benejit of this donbt, and let us inquire how the 
deceased himself understood her; he who not 
only heard the words and the accents, but saw 
the looks, whatever they wore, that accompanied 

" Gentlemen, he was aman of known courage 
and resolution, yet ho was found after this terri- 
ble interview much cowed and dejected. He 
spoke to Mrs. Ryder of his death as an event not 
far distant, and so went to his bedroom in a mel- 
ancholy and foreboding state : and where was 
that bedroom ? He was thrust by his wife's or- 
ders into a small chamber, and not allowed to 
enter hers ; he, the master of the house, her hus- 
band and her lord. 

" But his interpretation of the prisoner's words 
did not end there. He left as a farther comment 
by his actions next ensuing. He dared not (1 
beg pardon, this is my inference ; receive it as 
aach), he did not remain in that house a single 
nighL He bolted his chamber-door inside ; and 
in the dead of night, notwithstanding the fatigue* 
of the day's journey (for he had ridden some dis. 
tanco), he let himself out by the window, and 
reached the ground safely, though it was a height 
of fourteen feet ; a leap, gentlemen, that few of 
ns would venture to take. But what will noJ 
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men risk when destruction is at thdr heels ? He 
did not wait even to sadille his horaa, but fled on 
foot. Unhappy man, he fled from danger and 
met his death. 

' ' From the hour when ha went up to hed none 
of the inmates' of the house ever saw Griffith 
Gannt alive ; bnt one Thomas Hajes, a laborer, 
saw him walking in a certain direction at one 
o'clock that morning, and behind him, gentlemen, 
there waAked another man. 

" Who was that other man 7 

" When 1 have told jou (and this is an essen- 
tial feature of the case) how the prisoner was 
employed during the time that her husband lay 
quaking in his little room, waiting an opportuni- 
ty to escape— when I tell yoa this, I lear jou will 
&vine who it was tliat followed the deceased, and 
for what porpose. 

" Gendemen, when the prisoner had threaten- 
ed her hnsband in person, as I have described, 
she retired to her own room, but not lo sleep. She 
ordered her maid, Mrs. liyder, to bring ThomaB 
Leicester to her chaiober. Yes, gentlemen, she 
received this peddler at midnight in her tied- 
chamber. 

"Now an act so strange ai this admits, I 
think, of but two interpretations. Either she 
had a guilty amour with this fellow, or she had 
some exlraorciinary need of his servii 
whole character, by consent of the ■ 
renders it very improbable that she would de- 
scend to a low amour. Moreover, she acted too 
publicly in the matter. The man, as we know, 
was her tool — her creature : she had bought his 
wares for him, and sat him up as a peddler. She 
openly summoned him to her presence, and kept 
him there about half an hoar. 

' ' Jle went from her, and very soon after is 
seen by Thomas Hayes following Griffith Gaunt 
—at one o'clock in the morning— that Griffith 
Gaunt, who, after that hour, was never seei 

" Gentlemen, tip to this point the evidence h 
clear, coimected, and cogent ; but it rarely hap- 
pens in cases of murder that any human eye at 
the very blow struck. The penalty is too sev( 
for such an act to be done in the presence of . 
ej'e-wilness ; and not one murderer in ten could 
be convicted without the help of circumstantial 

"The next link, however, is taken np by 
ear-witness, and, in some cases, tlie ear is c 
better than the eye ; for instance, as to the ( 
charge of iire-arms ; for, by the eye alone, 
cotdd not posilivBly tell whe&er a pistol had gone 
off or had bnt flashed in the pan. Well, t] 
gentlemen, a few minutes after Mr. Gaunt 
last seen alive, which was by Thomas Hayes, 
Mrs. Ryder, who had retired to her room, heard 
the said Gaunt distinctly ciy for help ; she also 
heard a pistol-shot discharged. This took pli 
by the side of a lake or large pond near I 
house, called ' the mere.' Mrs. Kyder alarmed 
the house, and she and the other servants pro- 
Eeededio her master's room: they found it bolt- 
ed from the inside. They broke it open. Mr. 
Gaunt had escaped by (he window, as I have al 
ready told you. 

' ' Presently in comes the prisoner from out of 
doors. This is at one o'clock in the morning. 
Now she appears to have seen at once T 
must explun her bting abroad at that 



this and that 

"Justice wi 
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i. Evder that she had been out — 

e people laughed harshly, bat wore 
threatened severely, and silenced.) 

Is that credible ? Do people go out of doors 
ne o'clock in the morning to pray ? Nay ; 
hut I fear it was to do an act that years of prayer 
and penitence can not etface. 

' ' "rom that moment Mr. Gaunt was seen no 
among living men. And what made hia 
disappearance the more mysterious was that ho 
had actually at this time just inherited largely 
from his namesake, Mr. Gaunt of Co^leswade, 
and his own interest, and that of the other lega- 
. required his immediate presence. Mr. At- 
kins, the testator's soUcitor, advertised for this 
unfortunate gentleman, but he did not appear to 
his fortune. Then plain men began to put 
and cried out ' fool play 1' 
motion at last, but embar- 
that tlie body of the 

At last Mr. Atkins, the solicitor, being unabia 

' estate I have mentioned administered 

of proof of Griffith Gaunt's decease, 

entered heartily into this affair on mere civil 

grounds. He asked the prisoner, before several 

' ■ lesses, if she would permit him to drag that 

e of water by the side of which Mr. Ganat 

heard to cry for help, and, afier that, seen 

The prisoner did not reply ; bnt Mr. House- 
man, her solicitor, a veiy worthy man, who has, 
I believe, or had up to that moment, a sincere 
conviction of her innocence, answered for her, 
and told Mr. Atkins he was welcome to drag or 
drain it. Then the prisoner said nothing. She 
fainted, away. 

" After this, yon may imagine with what ex- 
pectation the water was dragged. Gentlemen, 
after hours of fruitless labor, a body was found. 

"Bnt here an unforeseen circumstance be- 
friended the prisoner. It seems that piece of 
water swarms with enormous pike and other rav- 
enous fish. These had so horribly mutilated the 
deceased that neither form nor feature remain- 
ed to swear by ; and as the law wisely and hu- 
manely demands that in these oases a body shall 
be identified beyond doubt, justice hade fair to be 
baffled again. But lo I as often happens in case 
of murder. Providence interposed and pointed 
with unerring finger to a slight but infallible 
mark. The deceased gentleman was known to 
have a large mole over his left temple. It had been 
noticed by his servants and his neighbors. Well, 
gentlemen, the greedy fish had spared this mole — 
spared it perhaps by His command who bade the 
whale swallowJonah, yet not destroy him. There 
it was, clear and infaUible. It was examined by 
several witnesses; it was recognized; it com- 
pleted that chain of evidence, some of it direct, 
some of it circumstantial, which I have laid he- 
fore you very briefly, and every part of which J 
shall now support by credible witnesses." 

He called thirteen witnesses, including Mr 
Atkins, Thomas Hayes, Jane Bannister, Cai-olinq 
RydCT, and others, and their evidence in chief 
bore out every positive statement the counsel 
had made. 

In cross-examining these witnesses Mrs. Gaunt 
took a line that agreeably surprised the court. 
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I w n for nothing she had studieiJ a hundred 

nul a woman's observation and pucient 

doc She had found out how badly people 

p ead h r own causes, and hod noticed the 
eas n le of which is that Ihey say too much, 

and n froni the point. The line she took, 

in h xception, was keen hrCTity. 

fah 3-examined Thomas Hayes ns follows: 
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IS walking fastest ?' 

Thomas Hayes considered a moment. "Well, 

I think the squire was walking rather the smart- 

"Did the peddler seem likely to overtake 

"Kay. Ye see, dame, squire lie walked 
straight on ; but the peddler he took both sides 
of the road at onst, as the saying is." 

T/ie Prisoner. Foi^ve me, Thomas, bat I 
don't know what you mean. 

Hayes ( compassionately ). How should ye ? 
You are never the worse for liquor, the likes of 
you. 

The Prisoner (veiy keenly). Oh, he was in 
liqnor,washe? 

Sai/es. Come, dame, you do brew good ale at 
Hernshaw Castle. Ye needn't go to deny that ; 
for. Lord knows, 'tis no sin, and a poor fellow 
may be jolly, yet not to say drunk. 

The Jadge { sternly). Witness, attend, and 
answer directly. 

The Prisoner. Nay, my lord, 'lis a plain 
country body, and m^s no ill. Good Thomas, 
be so much my friend as to answer plainly. Was 
the man drunk or sober? 

Hayes, All I know is, he went from one side 
of the road to t'other. 

The PHamer. Thomas Ha)-eE, as yon hope 
to he saved eternally, was the peddler drunk or 

Hayes. Well, if I must tell on my neighbor 
or else be damned, then that there peddler was 
as drunk as a lord. 

Here, notwithstanding the nature of the trial, 
the laughter was irrepressible, and Mrs. Gaunt 
sat quietly down (for she was allowed a seat), 
and said mo more. 

To the surgeon, who had e:t]miined the body 
officially, she put this question, "Did yon find 
any signs of violence ?" 

The Stifffeon. None whatever ; but then there 
was nothing to go by, except the head and the 
hones. 

The Prisoner. Have you experience in this 
kind ? I mean, have you inspected murdered 
bodies? 

The Surgeon. Tes. 

Ti(e Prisoner. How many? 

The Svrffeon. Two before this. 

The Prisoner. Oh I pray, pray, do not say 
"before this:" I have great hopes no murder at 
all hath been committed here. Let us keep to 
plain cases. Please yoa describe the injuries in 
these two undoubted cases. 

T/ie Surgeon. In Wellyn's the skull was frac- 
tured in two places. In Sherrett'a the right arm 
was broken, and there were some contusions on 



the head ; but the canse of death was a stab that 
penetrated the lungs. 

T/iePrisoner. SnpposeWollyn's murderers had 
thrown his body into the water, and the fishes had 
so mutilated it as they have this one, could you 
by your art have detected the signs of violence? 

TheSwgenn. Certainly. The man's skull was 
fractured. WeUyn's, I mean. 

The Prisoner. I put the some question with 
regard to Sherrett's. 

27(6 Stirgeon. I can not answer it : here the 
lungs were devoured by the fishes ; no signs of 
lesion can be detected in an organ that has 
ceased to exist. 

The Prisoner. This is too partial. Why select 
one injury out of several 1 What I ask is this ; 
could you have detected violence in Sherrett'a 
case, although the fislies had eaten the flesh of 
his body ? 

The Surgeon. I answer that the minor injuries 
of Sberrett wonld have been equally perceptible ; 
to wit, the braises on the head, and the broken 
arm, but not the perforation of the lungs ; and 
that it was killed the man. 

Prisoner. Then, so far as you know, and can 
swear, about murder, more blows have always 
been struck than one, and some of the blows 
struck in Sherrett's case, and Wellyn's, would 
have left traces that fishes' teeth could not ef- 
face? 

The Surgeon. That is so, if I am to be pee- 
vishly confined to my small and narrow expe- 
rience of murdered bodies. But my general 
knowledge of the many ways in which fife may 
be taken by violence— 

The judge stopped him, and said that, in a 
case of blood, that could hardly he admitted ae 
evidence against his actual experience, 

Tlie prisoner put a drawing of the castle, the 
mere, and the bridge, into the witnesses' hands, 
and elicited that it was correct, and also the dis- 
tances marked on it They had, in feet, been 
measured exactly for her. 

The hobiuiiled shoes were produced, and she 
made some use of them, particularly in cross-ex- 
amining Jane Bannister. 

Prisoner. Look at those shoes. Saw you ever 
the like on Mr. Gaunt 's feet ? 

Jane. That I never did, dame. 

Prisoner. What, not when he came into the 
kitchen on the Ifith of Octoherf 

Jane. Nay, he was booted. By the same to- 
ken, I saw the boy a cleaning of them for supper. 

Prisoner. Those boots, when you broke into 
his room, did you find them? 

.Fane. Nay, when the man went, his boots 
went, as reason was. We found naught of bU 
but a soiled glove. 

Prisoner. Had the peddler boots on ? 

Jane. Alas! who ever see'd a hooted peddler ? 

Prisoner. Had he these very shoes on ? Look 
at them, 

./ane. I couldn't say for tliat. He had shoon, 
for they did properly clatter on my bricks. 

The Judge. Clatter on her bricks ! What does 
she mean? 

Prisoner. I think she means on the floor of 
her kitchen. Tis a brick floor, if I remember 
right. 

The Judge. Good woman, say, is that wha& 
you mean ? 

Jane. Ay, an't please you, my lord. 
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Prisemet. Had the peddler a mole on his fore- 
head? 

Jaae. Not that I kiiow on. I never took bo 
much notico of the msn. But la ! dame, now I 
look at you, I don't beliere you was ever lie one 
to murder our masler. 

Wiltshire. We don't want jour opinion. Con- 
fine yourisdf to Eaots. 

Prisoner. You heard me rating loy husband 
on that night; what .was it I siud about the con- 
stables — do joa remember? 

Jane. La 1 dame, I wouldn't ask that if I was 
in your place. 

Prisoner. I am mach obliged to you for your 
advice, but answer me — truly. 

Jane. Well, if you will have it, I think you 
said ihey should bo here in the morning. But, 
indeed, good gentlenien, her bark was always 
worse than her bite, poor soul ' 

The Judge. Here. That meant at Hemsliaw 
Castle, I presume. 

Jane. Ay, my lord, an' if it pleas ur d 
ship's honor's worship.. 

Mrs. Gaunt, liusb^nding the p e 

court, put no quesdons at all to 8 awn 
ei, i)ut she cross-examined Mrs R d 
closely. This was necassary, for R d w 
fktd witness. Her memary had d r} 

rash and hasty word the poor lady had n d 
and, Inflaenced either by animosity or prejudice, 
she put Iha worst color on every suspicious cir- 
cumstance. She gave her damnatory evidence 
neatly and clearly, and with a seeming candor 
and regret that disarmed suspicion. 

When her examination in chief concluded, 
thora was but one opinion among the bar and 
the auditors in general, viz., that the maid had 
hung the mistress. 

Mrs. Gaunt herself fait she had a terrible an- 
tagonist to deal with, and, when she rose to cross- 
examine her, she looked paler than she had done 
all through the trial. 

She rose, bnt seemed to ask herself how to be- 
jjn; andher pallor and her hesitation, while they 
excited some little sympathy, confirmed the mt- 
tivorahle impression. She fixed her eyes upon 
the witness, as if to discover where she was 
most vulnerable. Mrs. Ryder relumed Iver gaze 
calmly. The court was hushed, for it was evi- 
dent a duel was coming between two women of 
DO common abihCy. 

The opening rather disappointed expectation. 
Mrs. Gaunt seemed, by her manner, desirous to 
propitiate the witness. 

Priso-aer (very civilly). Tou say you brought 
Thomas L^cester to my bedfoom on that ler ' 
blcTiight? 
Ruder (civilly). Tes, madam. 
Prisoner. And yon say he staid there half 

Byder. Yes, madam, he did. 

Prisoner. May I inquire how you know he 
Staid just half an hour? 

Byder. My waich told me that, madam. I 
brought him to yon at a quarter past eleven, 
and you did not ring for tne till a quarter tu 
twelve. 

Prisoner. And when I did ring for you, what 

Ryder. I came and took the man away, by 
yonr orders. 

Prisoner. At a Quarier to twelve f 



,f yours? 



Ryder. At a qnarter 10 tivelve. 

Prisoner. This Leicester was a lo' 

Ryder. Not he. 

Prisoner, (fh&el Why, he offered you mar- 
riage ; it went so £ir as timt. 

Ryder. Oh, that was before jon set him up 
peddler. 

Prisoner, "Twas so; bnt he was single for 
your sake, and he renewed his offer tliat very 
night. Coma, do not forswear yourself about a 
trifle. 

Ryder. Trifle, indeed! Why, if lie did, what 
has that to do with the murder? You'll do 
yourself no good, madam, by going about so. 
Wilts/lire. Keally, madam, this is beside the 

Prisoner. If ao, it can do your case no harm. 
My lord, you did twice interrupt the learned 
counsel, and forbade him to lead bis witnes|es ; 
once, for I am for stopping no mouths, but 
sifting all to the bottom. Now I implore yon to 
me have fair phiy in my turn, and an answer 
m this slippery witness. 
The Judge. Prisoner, I do not quite see your 
d ft, but God forbid you shonld be hampered in 
r defense. Witness, by virtue of your oath, 
ply directly. Did this peddler offer you mar- 
ge that night after he left the prisoner ? 
Ryder. My lord, he did. 
Prisoner. And confided to you he had orders 
) kill Mr. Gaunt? 
Ryder. Not he, madam ; that was not the way 



No reply. 

Prisoner. You had the kitchen to your two 

Ives ! Come, don't hesitate. 

JCyder. The other servants were gone to bed, 
you kept the man so late. 

Prisoner. Oh, I mean no reflection on yora' 
prudence. You went out of doors with your 






□ off? 



NotL What for? 7 had nobody to 
make away with. I jost opened the door for 
him, boiled it after him, and went straight to my 
bedroom. 

Prisoner, How long had yon been there when 
you heard the ciy for help ? 

Ryder. Scarce ten minutes. I had not taken 
my stays off. 

Prisoner. If yon and Thomas Uayes speak 
true, that gives half an hour you were making 
love with the murderer after ho left me. Am I 

The witness now saw whither she had been 
led, and changed her manner. She became sul- 
len, and watched an opportunity to stab. 

Prisoner. Had he a mole on his brow? 

Ryder. Not that I know of. 

Prisoner. Why, where were yonr eyes, then, 
when the murderer aaluicd yon at parting ? 

Ryder's eyes flashed ; but she Mt her temper 
tried, andgovemeditallthe more severely. Sho 
treated the question Hath silent contempt. 

Prisoner. But you pass for a discreet woman ; 
perhaps you looked modestly down when the as- 
sassin saluted you? 

Ryder. Ifhe saluted iae,perkaps I did. 

Prisoner. In that case you could not se 
mole ; but you raxat have noticed his s 
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Were llieso the shoes he wore 7 Look at them 
weU. 

Ryder (nfler inspecting lliein). I do not rec- 
ognize them. 

I'rison^. Will you swear these were not ihe 
eboes lie had on ? 

Ryder. How can I swear that f I Itnow noth- 
ing about the man's shoes. If you please, my 
loi'd, <tm I to he kept hera ell day with her fool- 
ish, tritlii^ qnesfioiis ? 

Tl'e Judge. All day, and all night too, if jus- 
tice requires it. The law is not swift to shed 

Prisoner. My lord and the gentlemen of the 
jnry were here betbte you, and will be kept here 
ufter yon. Prithee attend. Look at that draw- 
ing of Hemshaw Castle and Hemshaw Mere. 
Dow take tliis pencil and mark your bedroom on 
the drawing. 

The pencil was taken from the prisoner and 
handed to liyder. She waited like a cat till it 
came close to her, then recoiled with an admira- 
ble scream. " Afe handle a thing hot from the 
hand of a murderess ! It makes me tremble all 



This cruel stab affected the prisoner visibly. 
She put her hand to her bosom, and with tears 
in her eyes fkltei-ed out a request to the ju%e 
that she might sit down a minute. 

TAe Judge. To be sore you may. And you, 
my good woman, must not run before the court. 
How do you know what evidence she may hare 
in store? At present we have only hoard one 
side. Be more moderate. 

The prisoner i uie ]>romptly to her feet. ' ' My 
lord, I welcome the insult that has disgusted your 
lordship and tlie gentlemen of the jury, and won 
me those good words of comfort." To Ryder — 
" What sort of a night was it ?" 

Ryder. Veiy little moon, but a clear, starry 

Prisoner. Could' you see the mere, and the 

Ryder. Nay, but so much of it as faced my 
window. 

Prisoner. Have you marked your window 7 

Rgder. I have. 

Prisoner, Nowmark the place where you heard 
Mr. Gaunt ciy for heip. 

Ryder. 'Twas about here — under these trees. 
And Ihat is why I could not see him, along of* 
the shadow, 

Prisoner. Possibly. Did you see me on 
side the mere. 

Ryder. No. 

Prisoner. What colored dress had T on at 
time? 

Ryder. White satin. 

Prisoner. Then j'ou conld have seen me, 
among the trees, had I been on that side the 

Byder. I can't Bay. However, I never sh 
yon were on the very spot where the deed w 
done, but yon were out of doors. 

Prisimer. How do yon know that? 

Ryder. Why, you told me so yourself. 

PritOTia: Then Ihat is my evidence, not youi 
Swear to no more than you know. Had my hu 
band, to your knowledge, B reason for abscondioe 
suddenly ? 

Ryder. Yes. he had. 

Pmono'. Whatwaait? 



Ryder. T"ear of you. 

Prisoner. Nay, I mean, had he not something 
fear^something quite different from that I 
a charged with ? 

Ryder. You know beit, madam I would glad- 
. serve you, but I can not gne'S what you are 

Tlie prisoner ii as taken aback by this impu- 
dent reply. She hesitated to force her servant 
to expose a husband whom she believed to be 
living, and her hesitation looked like discomfi- 
ture , and livder was victonnus in that encounter. 

Uy this time they nere both thoroughly em- 
.ttered, and it was war to the knife. 

Prisoner. You listened to our unhappy quarrel 
that night? 

JSWer.. Quarrel! madam, 'twas all on one side. 

Prisoner. How did you understand what I said 

bim about the constables? 

Ryder. Constables I I never heard yon say the 

Prisoner. Oh I 

Ryder. Neither when yon threatened him with 
your knife to me, nor when you threatened him 

Prisoner. Take care : you foi^t that Jane 
Bannister heard rae ; was her ear nearer the key- 
hole than yours? 

Ryder, Jane! she is a simpleton. You could 
make her think she heard any thing. I noticed 
you put the words in her mouth, 

I^soner. God forgive you, you naughty wom- 
an. Yon had better have spoken the truth. 

Ryder. My lord, if you please, am I to be mis- 
called — by a murderess ? 

TAe Judge. Come, come, this is no place for 
recrimtnaUon. 

The prisoner now stooped and examined her 
papers, and took a distinct line of cross-examina- 

Prisoner (with apparent carelesneEB). At all 

events, you are a rirtuous woman, Mrs. Kyder? 

Ryder. Yes, madam, as virtuous as yourself, 

Prisoner (still more carelessly). Married or 
single? 

Ryder. Single, and like to be. 

Prisoner. Yes, if I remember right, I made a 
point of tliat before I engaged you as tny maid. 

Ryder. I beliei-e the question was put. 

Prisoner. Here is the answer in your hand- 
writing. Is not that your handwriting ? 

Ryder (after inspecting it). It is. 

Prisoner. You came highly recommended by 
your last mistress, a certain Mrs. Hamilton. 
Here is her letter, describing you as a modeL 

Ryder. Well, madnni, hitherto I have given 
satjsiaction to all my mistresses, Mrs, Hamilton 
among the rest. My character does not rest on 
her word only, I hope. 

Prisoner. Excuse me ; I engaged you on her 
word alone. Now who is this I/Ha. Hamilton 7 

Ryder. A worshipful lady I served for eiglit 
months before 1 came to you. She went abroad, 
or I should be with her now. 

Prisoner. Now coat your eye over this paper. 

It was the copy of a marriage certificale be- 
tween Thomas Edwards and Caroline Plunkett. 

" Who is this Caroline Plunkett ?" 

Kyder turned veiy pale, and made no reply. 

" I ask you who is this CaroHne Plunkett ?" 

Pyder (faintly). Myself. 
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The Jadye. Whj, you aaid you were singli 

Ryder. Bo I am — as good as eingle. My h 
band and me we parled eight years ago, and I 
have never seen him since. 

Prisoner. Waa it quite eight joars ago ? 

Ryder. Nearly; 'twas in May, 173i>. 

Prisoner. But you have lived with him ai 

Ryder, Never, upon my sou!. 

Prisoner. When was jonr child bom ? 

Byder. My ehUd I I have none. 

Prisim^. In January, 1 743, yon left a baby at 
"" • "e, with & woman called Church— did 



perjury 1^ 



you 



er (jiantiiig). Of course I did. It w 



(my 



Prisoner. Do you mean Co call God to witness 
tliat child waa not yours ? 

Ryder hesiiated. 

I^-isoner. Will you swear Mrs. Church did 
not sea you nurse that child in secret, and weep 

At this question the perspiration stood visible 
on Ryder'a brow, her cheeks were ghastly, and 
her black eyes roved tike some wild animal's 
round the court. She saw her own danger, and 
hud no mea.ns of measuring her inquisitor's in- 
fiirmation. 

" My lord, hai-e pity on me. I was betrayed, 
abandoned. Why am I ao tormented? /have 
not committed mncder." So, catlike, she squeal- 
ed and scratched at once. 

Prisoner. What! to swear away nn innocent 
life, is not that murder ? 

The Judge. Prisoner, we make allowances for 
your ses and your peril, bnt you muat not re- 
mark on the evidence at present. Examine as 
severely as you will, bnt abstain fram comment 
till you addi'esa the jniy on your defense. 

Sergeant Wiltshire. My lord, I submit that 
this line of examinolion is barlwmma, and travels 
out of the case entirely. 

Prisoner. Not so, Mr. Sergeant. 'Tia done by 
advice of an able lawyer. My life is in parfl 
unless I shake this witness's credit. To that end 
1 show yoa she is incontinent, and practised in 
falsehood. Unchastity has been h^d in these 
courts tn disqualify a female witness — hath it 
not, my lord? 

The Judge. Hardly. Bnt to disparage her 
eridence it haa. And wisely ; for she who loses 
her virtue enters on a life of decrft, and lying is 
n habit that spreads from one thing to many. 
Much wisdom there is in ancient words. Qnr 
fcrafiithers taught us to call a vii-tuous woman 
an honest woman, and the law does bnt follow- 
in that track, still, however, leaving much to the 
discretion of the jury. 

Pnioner. I would show her more mercy than 
she has shown to me, therefore I leave that mat- 
ter. Witness, be so good as to examine Mrs. 
Hamilton's letter, and compare it with your own. 
The "y's"Bnd the"s's" are pectdiar in both, and 
yet the same. Come, conless ; Mrs. Hamilton's 
is a forgery. You wrote it. Be pleased to hand 
both letters up to my lord to compare— the dis- 
guise is bat thin. 

fiju/er. Forgery there was none. There is no 
Mrs. Hamilton, (She burst into tears.) I had 
my child toproride for, and no man to help me! 
What was I to do? A servant mnst live. 

Prisoner. Then why not let her mistress live, 
Tihose bread she has eaten? My lord, shall not 



sent hence to prison for 

WiksAire. Certainly not. What ivoman oh 
earth is expected to reveal her own sliame upon 
oath ? "rivaa not fair nor human to put such 
questions. Come, madam, leave torturing this 
poor creature. Show some mercy ; yoa may 
need it yonTBelf. 

The Prisoner. Sir, 'tis not mercy I ask, but 
jiiElicB according to law. But, since you do me 
the honor to make me a request, I will comply, 
and ask her but one question more. Ueseribo 
my apartment into which you showed Thomas 
Leicester that night. Begin at the outer door, 

Ryder. ITirst there is the ante-room; then 
the boudoir ; then there's yoor bed-chMnber, 

Prisoner. Into which of (hose three did you 
show Thomas Leicester? 

Ryd^. Into the anteroom. 

Prisoner. Then why did you say it was in my 
chamber I entertained him f 

lli/der. Madam, I meant no more than that it 
was your private apartment np stairs. 

/Vi'soHer. You contrived to make tiie geutla- 
men think otherwise, 

T/ie Judge. That you did. Tis down in my 
notes that she received the peddler in her bed- 
chamber. 

Ryder (sobbing). God is my witness I did nut 
ean to mislead yoar lordship, and I ask my 
lady's pardon for not being more exact in that 
particular. 

At this the prisoner bowed to the judge, and 
t down with one viclorions flash of her gray eye 

the witness, who was in an abject condition of 
fear, and hung all about the witness-box limp aa 

Sergeant Wiltshire saw she was so thoroughly 
cowed she would be apt t« truckle, and soften her 
evidence to propitiate the prisoner, so he asked 
her but one question, 

"Were you and the prisoner on good terms?" 

Ryder. On the best of terms. She was always 

;ood and libei'al mistress to me. 

Wiltshire. I will not prolong your sniFerings. 
You may go down. 

zidfle. But you will not leave the court 
till this trial is ended. I have grave doubts 
whether I ought not to commit you. 

Unfortunately for the prisoner, Ryder was not 
the last witness for the crown. The others that 
followed were so maniffestly honest that it would 
have been impolitic to handle them severely. 
Tlia prisoner, therefore, put very few questions 
them, and when the hist witness went down 

e case looted very formidable. 

The evidence for the crown bdng now com- 
plete, the judge retired for some refreshment, 
and the court buized like a hum of beea. Mrs, 
Gaunt's lips and throat were parched, and her 
heart quaked. 

' of quite the lowei- order thrust forth 

1 and gave her an orange. Mrs. 
Gaunt thanked her sweetly, and the jnice re- 
lieved her throat. 

Also this bit of sympathy was of good, omen, 
and did her heart good. 

She buried her face in her hands, and collect- 
ed all her powers for the undertaking before her. 
She had noted down the exact order of her top- 

Tlie judte returned ; the ciier demanded si- 
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lence ; and the prisoner rose, and turned her 
eje3 modestly but steadily upon those who held 
her life in their bonds ; and, true tu the wisdom 
of her sex, the first thing she aimed at was — to 
pl.r»e. 

" My lord, and you, gentlemen of the jury, I 
flia now to reply to a charge of murder, founded 
on a little testimony, and n good deal of false, 
but, I must needs sny, reasonable conjecture. 

" I am innocent ; but, unlike other innocent 
persons who bave stood here before me, I have 
uo man to complain 6f. 

"The magistrates who committed me pro- 
ceeded with due caution and humanity ; they 
weighed my hitherto unspotted reputation, and 
weie in no hnrry to prejudge me ; here, in this 
court, I have met with much forbearance ; the 
learned counsel for tlie crown has made me 
groan under his abilities ; that was his duty ; 
but he said from the first he would do nothing 
hard, and he has kept Lis word. Often he might 
have stopped me ; I saw it in his face ; bnt, be- 
ing a gentleman and a Christian, as well as a 
learned lawyer, metbinks he said to himself, 
' This is a poor gentlewoman pleading for her 
life; let her have soma little advantage. ' As" 
my lord, he has promised to be my counsel, 
tar Rs his Mgh station, and duty to tlie crov 
admit, and he has supported and ronsoled me 
more than once with words of justice, that would 
not, I tliink, have encouraged a guilty person, 
bnt have comibtted and sustained me heyond 
pression. So, then, I stand here, the victim, 
of man's injnsiice, but of deceitful appearances, 
md of honest, but hasty and loose conjectures. 

"These conjectures I shall now sift, and hope 
to show yoB how hoUow they are. 

"Gentlemen, in every disputed matter, the 
hest way, I am told, is to l)egin by setthng what 
Loth piuties are agreed in, and so to narrow tlie 
matter. To use that way, then, I do heartily 
agree with the learned comisel that murder is a 
heinous crime, and that, black as it is at the 
best, yet it is still more detestable when 'tis a 
wife that murders her husband, and robs her 
child of a parent who can never be replaced. 

" I also agree with him that circumstantial 
evidence is often sufficient to convict a murder- 
er ; and, indeed, were it not so, that most mon- 
slrona of crimes would go oftenest unpunished, 
since, of all culprits, murderer do ™ost shun 
the eyes of men in their dark deeds, and so pro- 
vide beforehand that direct testimony to their 
execrable crime there shall bo none. Only here- 
in I am advised to take a distinction that es- 
caped the learned sergeant ; I say that first of 
all it ought to be proved directly, and to the na- 
ked ej'C, that a man has been mm'dered ; and 
then, if none saw the crime done, lot circum- 
stances point out the murderer. 

"But here they put tie cartl>efore the horse; 
they find a dead body, with no marks of violence 
whatever, and labor to prove by circnmstaneial 
evidence alone that this mere dead body is ; 
murdered body. This, I am advised, is bad ii 
law, and contrary to general precedents ■, am 
thii particular precedents fijr it are not exam 
plea, but warnings, since both the prisoners si 
rashly convicted were proved innocent after thei 



agree and admit that, in a moment of anger, 1 
as so transported out of myself as to threaten 
ly husband's life before Caroline Ryder. Bui 
alierward, when I saw him face to fiice, then 
that I threatened him with violence, that I deny. 
The fact is, I had just learned that he had com- 
mitted a capital offense, and what I threatened 
him with was the law. This was proved by Jane 
Bannister. She savs she heard me say the con- 
stables should come for him nest morning. For 
mti' — to murder him?" 

The Judge. Give me leave, madam. Shall 
you prove Mr. Gaunt had committed a capitol 
ofl'ense? 

Prisoner. I could, my lord, but I am lolh to 
do it ; for if I did, I should cast him into worse 
tronbie than I am in myself. 

The Judge (shaking his head gravely). Let 
me advise you to advance nothing you ai'e not 
able and wUhng to prove. 

Tlie Prisoner. Then I confine myself to this: 
it was proved by n witness for the crown that in 
the dining-room I threatened my husband to his 
lace with the law. Now this threat, and not 
that other extravagant threat, whidi he iicvor 
heard, you know, was clearly the threat which 
caused him to abscond that night. 

" In the Bent place, I agree with the learned 
counsel that I was out of doors at one o'clock 
that morning. Bat if he will use me as his 
WITNESS in that matter, then he must not pick, 
and choose, and mutilate my testimony. Nay, 
let him lake the whole truth, and not just so 
much as he can square with the indictment. 
Either believe me, that I wos out of doors pray- 
ing, or do not believe me that I was out of doovs 
at all. 

"Gentlemen, hear the simple truth. Yon may 
see in the map, on the south side of Hernshaw 
Castle, a grove of large fir-trees. 'Tis a rev- 
erend place, most lit for prayer and meditation. 
Here I have prayed a thousand times and more 
before the fifteenth of October. Hence 'lis call- 
ed ' the Dame's Haunt,' as I shall prove, that am 
the dame 'lis caUed after. 

"Let it not seem incredible to you that I 
shoidd pray out of doors in my grove on a fine, 
clear, starry night. For aught I know, Protest- 
ants may pray only by (he fireside ; bpt remem- 
ber, I am a CathoUc. We are not so contracted 
in our praying. We do not confine it to little 
comfortable places. Hay, bnt for sevenleen hun- 
dred years and more we have prayed out of doors 
as much as in doors. And this oiu' custom is no 
fit subject for a shallow sneer. How does the 
learned sergeant know that, beneath the vault of 
heaven at night, studded with those angeliepyes, 
the stars, is an untit place to bend the knee, and 
raise the soul in prayer? Has he ever tried it?" 

This sudden appeal to a learned and eminent, 
but by no means devotional sergeant, so tickled 
the genUemen of the bar that they burst out 
laughing with singular unanimity. 

Tills dashed the prisoner, who had not intend- 
ed to be funny ; and she hesitated, and looked 
distressed. 

The Judge. Proceed, madam : these remarks 
of yours are singular, but quite pertinent, and no 
fit snhiect tai ridicule. Gentlemen, reiliember 
the public looks to you for an example. 

Prisoner. My lord, 'twas my fault for making 
that persomd which should be general Bnt 
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women ihij are so. Tia our foiblo. I pray the 
good sergeant to excuse me. 

"1 say, then, geQerelly, that when the sun re- 
tires, tiien earth lades, but heaven comes out in 
tenfold gloty ; and I say the starry firmament at 
night is a temple not built with hands, and the 
bare sight of it subdues the passions, chiiEtens tiie 
hejirt, and aids the soul ui prayer surprisingly. 
My lord, as I am ft Christian woman, 'tis true that 
my husband had wronged me cruelly and broken 
the law. Tis true that I raged against liim and 
be answered me not again. Tis true, as that 
witness said, that my bai'k is worse than my 
bite. I cooled, anil then felt I bad Ibigotten the 
wife and the Christian in my wrath. 1 repented, 
and, to be more earnest in my penitence, I did 
go and pray out o' doors beneath those holy eyes 
of heaven that seemed to look down with chaste 
reproach on my ungovemed heat. I left my 
fireside, my velvet cushions, and all the little 
comforts made by human hands, that adoin our 
earthly dwellings, but distract our eyes from 
God." 

Some applause followed this piece of eloquence, 
oxtioisitdy uttered. It was checked, and the pris- 
oner resumed, with an entire change of manner. 

" Gentlemen, ihe case against me is Kke a 
piece ofrotten wood Tarnished all oi'er. It looks 
ikir to the eye, but will nut beaF handling. 

"As example of what I say, take three charges 
on which the learned sergeant greatly relied on 
opening his case : 

" Isl. That I received Thomas Leicester in my 
bedroom. 

" -Id. That ho want hot from me after Mr. 
Gamit. 

'• 3d. Tliat ho was seen following Mr. Gaunt 
with a, bloody intent. 

" How ugly these three proofs looked at first 
aght! Well, bnt when no squeezed the wit- 
RMses ever so little, what did these three dwindle 
down to? 

1st. That I received Thomas Leicester in an 
anteroom, which leads to a boudoir, and that 
boudoir leads to my bedroom. 

" 2d. That Thomas Leicester went from me 
to the kitchen, and there, for a good half hour, 
drank my ale (as it appears), and made love to 
his old sweetheart, Caroline Kyder, the false wit- 
ness for the crown, and went abroad fresh from 
her, and not from nte. 

" 3d. That he was not (to speak slrictiy) seen 
following Mr. Gaunt, bnt just walking on the 
same road, drtmk, and st^gering, Mid going at 
such a rate that, as the crown's own witness 
Ewore, he conld hardly, in the nature of things, 
overtake Mr. Gaunt, who walked quicker, and 
straighter too, than he. 

" So, then, even if a murder has been done, 
they have iailed to connect Tliomas Ldcester 
wiih it, or me with Thomas Leicester. Two 
brolton links in a ehdn of Iwit throe. 

' ' And now I come to the moiB agreeable part 
of my defense. I do think there has been no 
murder at all. 

" Thei'e is no evidence of a murder. 

' ' A body is found with the flesh ealen by fish- 
es, but the bones and the head uninjured. They 
swear ft surgeon, who has examined the body, 
and certainly he had the presumption to guess it 
looks like a murdered body; but, being sifted, 
be was forced to admit that, so fiir as his expe- 



rience of murdered bodies goes, it is not like a 
murdered body, for there is no bone broken nor 
braise on the head. 

"Where is the body found? In the water. 
Bat water by itself is a sufficient cause of deadi, 
and a common cause too, and Mils without break- 
ing bones or bruising the head. O perversitv of 
the wise i Tor eveiy one creature murdered in 
England, ten are accidcnlally drowned ; and they 
find a dead man in the water, which is as mucli 
as to say they find the slain in the anns of the 
skyer ; yet they do not once suspect the water, 
but go about in search of a strange and monstrous 

" Mr. Gaunt's cry for help was heard /ie»c, if 
it was heard at aD (which I greatly doubt), here 
hy this clump of trees; the body was found here, 
hard by the bridge, which is, by measprement, 
one furlong and sixty paces from that clump of 
trees, as I shall prove. There is no current in 
the mere lively enough to move n body, and what 
ihei'O is runs the wrong way. So this discon- 
nects the cry for help and tbo dead body. An- 
other broken lini ! 

' ' And now I come to my third defense. T say 
the body is not the body of Griffith Gaunt. 

" The body, mutilated as it was, had tivo dis- 
tinguishing marks— a mole on the brow, and a. 
pair of hobnailed shoes on the feet. 

" Now the advisers of the crown fix their eyes 
on that mole, but they turn their heads away 
from the hobndled shoes. But why? Articles 
of raiment found on a body are legal evidence of 
identity. How often, my lord, in cases of mur- 
der, hath the crown relied on snch particulars, 
especially in cases where corruption had obacuved 
the features. 

"I shall not imitate this partiality, this ob- 
stinate pr^udice ; I shall not ask yon to shul 
your eyes on the mole, as they do on the shoes, 
but shall meet the whole truth fairly. 

' ' Mr. Gannt went from my house that moiai- 
ing with boots on his feet and with a mole on hit 



" To be 81 

tinctly admit this mole on him, bat you will re- 
member they dared not deny it on their oaths, 
and so run their heads into an indictment foi 
perjury. 

" But, gentlemen, I shall put sei-en witnesses 
into the box who will all swear that they have 
known Thomas Leicester for years, and that h« 
had a mole tipon bis left temple. 

"One of these witnesses is— the mother thai 
bore him. 

" I shall then call witnesses to prove that, ov 
the fifteenth of October, the bridge over the mers 
was in bad repair, and a portion of llie side rait 
gone ; and that the body was found within a few 
yards of that defective bridge ; and then, a& 
Thomas Leicester went that way, drunk, and 
staggering from side to side, you may reasonably 
infer that he tell into the water in passing the 
bridge. To show this is possible, I shall prove 
the same thing has actually occurred. I shall 
swear the oldest man in the parish, who will de- 
pose to a similar event that happened in his boy- 
hood. He hath said it a thousand times before 
to-day, and now will swear it. He will lell you 
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that on a certaia day, sixty-nine years ago, the 
parson of Hemshaw, the Rev. Augustus Murth- 
vraile, went to cross this bridge at night, after 
carousing at Hemshaw Castle with our great- 
grandfatber, my husband's and mine, the 1h^ 
proprietor of Hemshaw, and tumbled into the 
water ; and his body was ftiund, gnawed out of 
the lery form of humanity by the fishes, within 
a yard or two of the spot where poor Tom Lei- 
cester was found, that hath cost us all this trou- 
ble. So do ihe same causes bring round the 
same events in a, cycle of years. The only djf- 
feience is that the parson drank his death in 
our dining-room, and the peddler in our kitchen. 

"Ko doubt, my lord, yoa hare observed that 
Bomelimes a hasty and involuntary inaccuracy 
gives quite a wroi^ cokir to a thing. I assure 
you. I have suffered by this. It is said that the 
moment Mr. Adcins proposed to di'ag my mere, 
I ftdnt^ away. In this account fiiere is an 
omission. I diall prove that Mr. Atkins used 
these words — ' And tmdemeath that water I un- 
dertake to find the remains of Griffith Gaunt.' 
Now, gentlemen, yoa Ehnll understand that at 
this time, and indeed imtil the moment when I 
saw llie shoes upon that poor corpse's feet, I was 
in great terror for my husband's life. How coold 
it be otherwise ? Caroline Ryder had told me 
she heard his cry for help. He had dianppeared. 
What was I to think? I feared he had fallen in 
withrobhers. I tbarod all manner of things. So, 
when the lawyer said so positively he wcmld find 
fais body, I was overpowered. Ah ] gentlemen, 
wedded life sorvives many wrongs, many angry 
words ; I love my husband still ; end when the 
man (old mo so brutally that he was certainly 
dead, I fainted away. I contbss il. Shall I be 
hanged for that ? 

"But now, thank God! I am full of hope that 
he is alive, and that good hope has giv ' 

courage to make this great effort to sa^ 
life. 

" Hitherto I have been able to contradict my 
accusers positively, but now I come to a mysteri- 
ous di'cumstance that I own puzzles me. Most 
persons accused of murder could, if tliey chose, 
make a clean breast, and tell you the whole mat- 
ter. But this is not my case. I know shoes 
from hoots, and I know Kate Gaunt from a liar 
and a murderess ; hut, when all is said, this is 
still a dark, mysterious bnsiness, and there are 
things in it I can only deal with as you do, gen- 
tlemen, by bringing my wits to bear upon them 
in reasonable conjecture. 

" Caroline Byder swears she heard Mr. Gaunt 
cry for help. And Mr. Gaunt has certainly dis- 
appeared. 

"My accusers have somewhat weakened 
by trying to palm otT the body of Thomas Leices- 
ter on you for tlie body of Mr. Gaunt. But 
original mystery remains, and puzzles me 
niight fhirly appeal to you to disbelieve the 
ness. She is proved incontinent, and a practised 
liar, and she forswore herself in this court, and 
my lord is in two minds abont committing her. 
But a har does not always lie, and, to be honest, 
I think she really believes she heard Mr. Gaaot 
cry for help, for she went straight to his bedroom, 
and that looks as if she really thought she heard 
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This, my notion, will surprise you less when 
I prove to yon that Ldcester's voice bore a fam- 
ily likeness to Mr. Gannt's. I shall call two 
witnesses who have been out shooting with Mr. 
Gannt and Tom Leicester, and have heard Lei- 
halloo in the wood, and taken it for Mr, 

I lell jou the whole truth ? This Lei- 
cester has always passed for an illegitimate son 
of Mr. Gaunt's father, He resembled my hns- 
band in form, stature, and voice ; he bad the 
Gaunt mole, and has often spoken of it by that 

me. My hushand forgave hun manjfeults for 

other reason, and I bought his wares and tilled 
his pack for no other reason than tliis— that he 
was ray husband's brother by nature, though not 
in law. ' HoKT son am M»h t pense.' 

"Ah! that is a royal device; yet how of! en 
in this business have the advisers of the crown 
forgotten it? 

"My lord, and gcnilemeu of the jury, I return 
from these conjectures to the indisputahle facts 
of my defense. 

' ' Mr. Gaunt may be ahve or may be dead. He 
was certainly alive on the fifteenth of October, 
and it lies on the crown to prove him dead, and 
not on me to prove him alive. But, as for the 
body that forms the subject of this indictment, it 
is the body of .Thomas Leicester, who was seen 
on the sixteenth of October, at one in the morn- 
ing, drnnk and sta^;ering, and making for Ilem- 
st^w bridge, which leads to his mother's honse ; 
and on all his former visits to Hemshaw Castle 
he went on to his mother's, as I shall prove. 
This time he never reached her, as I shall proie ; 
but on his way to her did meet his death by the 
will of God, and no fault of man or woman, in 
Hemshaw Mere. 

"Swear Sarah Leicester." 

The Judge. I think yon say you have several 
witnesses 7 

Prisoner. More than twenty, my lord. 

The Jiulge. We can not possibly dispof* of 
them this evening. We will hear yonr evidence 
to-morrow. Prisoner, this will enable you to 
consult with your legal advisers, and let me wgo 
upon you to prove, if yon can, that Mr. Gaunt 
has n snfficient motive for hiding and not answer- 
ing Mr. Atkins's invitation to inherit a large es- 
tate. Some such proof is necessary to comjdote 
your defense ; and I am sorry to see you have 
made no mention of it in your address, which 
was otherwise able. 

Prisoner. My lord, 1 think I can prove my 
own umocence without casting a slur npon my 
husband. 

The Judge. You thinkt when your life is at 
stake. Be not so mad as to leave so large a liole 
in your defense, if yon can mend it. T^e ad- 

He said this very solemnly — then rose .ird left 
the court. 

Mrs. Gannt was conveyed back to jiviMin, and 
there was soon prostrated by the depression tlint 
follows an unnatural excitement. 

Mr. Houseman found her on the sofa, paie and 
dejected, and clasping the jailer's wife convulsive- 
ly, who applied hartshorn to her nostiils. 

He proi'Bd but a Job's comtbtter. Her de- 
fense, creditable as it was to a novice, seemed 
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n-ordj ftud vitak to him, a lawyer ; and he 
horrified at the admissions she Imd made. In 
her place he would ha.ve admitted nothing 
conld not thorough!; explain. 

He came to insist on ft elmnge of tactics. 
When he saw her sad condition, he tried 
begin by consoling and encouraging her. B 
his own serious misgiYings unfitted him for ti 
task, and yery soon, notwithstanding the sla 
she was in, he was almost scolding her for being 
so mad as to withstand the judge, and set her- 
self against his advice. "There," said he, "my 
lord kept his word, and became coansel for you. 
'Close that gap in your tleTense,' says he, 'and 
you will vey likely be acquitted.' 'Nay,' says 
you, 'I prefer to chance jL' What madness I 
what injustice i" 

"Injustice! to whom?" 
"To whom? why, lo yourself. " 
"What! may I not be unjust lo myself?" 
" Certainly not i you hare no right to be un- 
just to any body. Don't deceiveyourself; there 
is no virtue in this ; , it is mere miserable weak- 
ness. What right have you to peril an innocent. 
Lfe merely lo screen the, malefactor from just 
obloquy f " 

"Alaa]" said Mrs. (inant, 
obloquy. They will kill him; they will brand 
him with a hot iron," 

"Not milosa he is ipdicted; and who will ii 
diet him? Sir Georgo Neville most bo got 1 
rauiile the attorney general, and the Lancashire 
jade will not move against him, for you sny they 
are iiring together." 

"Of course they are; and, as you say, why 
ehonld I screen him? But 'twill not serve; who 
can combat pr^ndiee? If what I have said does 
not convince them, an angel's voice woold not. 
Sir, I am a Catholic, and they will hang me! 1 
shail die miserably, having exposed my husband, 
who lovsd me once— oh 1 so dearly. I trifled 
with his love. I deserve it all." 

" Ton will not die at all, if yon will only he 
good and obedient, and listen to n-iser heads, I 
have subpcenned Caroline Ryder as j'onr witness, 
and given her a hint iiow to escape an indicl- 
ment for perjury. You will find her supple as 

" Call ft rattlesnake for my witness?" 
"I have drawn her fangs. You will also call 
SirGeojgeNeville, toprovehe saw Gaunt's pict- 
ure at the ' Pftckhorse,' and heard the other 
wife's tnle. Wiltshire wiQ object to this as evi- 
dence, and say why don't yon produce Mercy 
Vint herself. Then yon will call me to prove 
that I seat the subptena to Mercy Vint. Come, 
BOW, I can not eat or sleep till you promise 

Mrs, Gaunt sighed deeply. ' ' Spare me," swd 
she ; "I am worn out. Oh that I conld die be- 
fore the trial begins agidn !" 

Houseman saw the signs of yielding, and per- 
sisted, "Come, pronjise now," said he, "dien 
you win fee! better." 

"I will do whatever you bid me, " add she. 
" Only, if they let me oif, I will go into a con- 
Tent. No power shall hinder me. " 

" Yoa aball go where you hko, except to the 
gallows. Enough ; 'tis a promise, and I never 
knew you to break one. Now I can eat my 
supper. You are a good, obedient child, and I 
am a happy attorney. " 



it miserable wot 



"Andlai 
England." 

"Child," sidd the woilhy lawyer, " your spir- 
its have given way because they were strung so 
high. You need repose. Go to bed now, and 
sleep twelve hours. Uelieve me you will waiB 
another w-oman." 

"Ah! would I could!" cried Mrs. Gaunt, 
with ali the oloquencii of despair. 

Houseman murmured a few more consoling 
words, and then left her, after once more exact- 
ing a promise that she would receive no more 
visits, Dot go to bed dh'ectly. She was to send 
all intruders to him al the "Angel," 

Mrs. Gaunt proceeded to obey his orders, and 
thoughitwasbut eight o'clock, she made prepa- 
rations for bed, and then went to her nightly de- 
She WHS in sore tronble, and earthly trouble 
turns the heart heavenward. Yet it was not so 
with her. The deep languor that oppressed her 
seemed lo have reached her inmost soul. Her 
beads, falling one by one from her hand, denoted 
the number of her supplications ; but, for onco, 
they were preces sine mente diclie. Her faith 
was cold, her belief in divine justice was shaken 
for a time. She began to doubt and to despond. 
That bitter hour, which David has sung so well, 
and Bunyan, from experience, has described in 
liis biography as well as in his novel, sat heavv 
upon hei', as it had on many a true believer be- 
fore her. So deep was .the gloom, so paralyzing 
the languor, that at last she gave up all enSenvor 
to utter words of prayer. She placed her cruci- 
fix at the foot of the wall, and laid herself down 
on the ground and kissed His feet ; then, draw- 
ing back, gazed upon that effigy of the mortal 
BulFeringa of our Bedeemer. 

" (.) anima Christiana, respice vulnera patien- 
tis, sanguiuem morientis, precem redemptionis 

She had lain thus a good half hour, when a 









Who is that ?" said she. 
Mrs. Ment^th," the jailer's ivifc replied, 
softly, and asked leave to come in. 
Now this Mrs, Menteith had been very kind 
her, and stontly maintained her innocence. 
Mrs. Gaunt rose and invited her in. 

''Madam," said Mrs, Menteith, "what I 
le for, there is a person below who much de- 

■Ibegi ■ ■ 

St go ti 
Houseman." 

._ Mrs. Menteith retired with that message, hnt 
in about , five minutes returned to say that the 
yonng woman declined to go to Mr. Houseman, 
and begged hard to see Mrs, Gannt, "And, 
dams," said she,"if I wereyou I'd let her come 
, and the tears in her 
. .. ._ denying her, ' Ob dear, dear, ' 
said she, 'I can not tell rgy errand to nny but 

" Well, well," said Mrs. Gamit ; "but what is 






ss?" 



I 



If you ask. me, I think her business is vonr 
neas. Come, dame, do see the poor thing; 
she is civil spoken, and she tells me she has 
all the way out o' Lancashire o' purpose." 
s. Gaunt recoiled as if she had been stung 
'rom Lancashire?" siuJ she, faintly. 
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" At, madam," saiJ Mrs. Menleith, " nnd ihal 
is a long road ; nnd n child upun her una all the 
way, poor thingl" 

"Her name?" said Mrs. Gaunt, sternly. 

" Oh, she is not ashamed of it. biio gaio it 
mo direotly." 

" What ! has shs tlio effiontery to tsbi, m\ 



"Well, I'm sure I don't know wliat to do," 
said Mrs. Menteith. "She says she will lie at 
your door all night but she will see j-ou. Tis 
the fiice of a friend She may know something. 
It seems hard to thrust her and her child out 
into the street aflct their coming all the way 

Mil baunt Etnod silent a while, and her in- 




Mrs. Menteith stared at her with utter amaze- 
ment. "Your name?" said she. "'Tis n sim- 
ple country body, and her name is Vintr— Mercy 
Vint." 

Mrs. Gannt viae very much i^tated, and said 
die fdt ^oiCe unequal to E«e a stranger. 



telligence had a severe combat wilh her deac 
repugnance to he in the same room with Gnffiih 
Gaunt's mistress (so she considered her) Bnt 
a certain cariosity came to the aid of her good 
sense ; and, after all, she was a brave and haugh- 
ty woman, and her natoi'ol courage begtui to rise. 
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Sh« ihonght to herself, "What! liare Bhe come 

to ma all this way, and shalll shrink from Aer.'" 

She turned to Mrs. Menteith with a bitter 



t, 1 will receive Mistress Mercy Vint. " 
Mi^. Menteith vent off, and in about live 
minntes returned ushering in Mercy Vint in a 
hood and traveling cloat. 

Mrs. Gaimt received her standing, and witli a 
very formal courtesy, to which Mercy made a 
quiet oheisance, and hoth women looked one an' 
other all over in a moment. 

Mrs. Menteith hngered, to know whsX on earth 
this was all about ; but, as neither spoke a word, 
and their eyes were fixed on each other, she di- 
vined that her absence was necessary, and so re- 
tired slowly, looking very much amazed at both 
of them. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

"Be sealed, mistress, if you pleRse, " said Mrs. 
Gaunt, with icy civility, " and let me know to 
what I owe this extraordinary visit. " 

"I thank you, dame," said Mercy, "for in- 
deed I am sore fatigued." She sat quietly down. 
"Why I have come to you? It vras to sen-e 
you, and U> keep my word with George Neville. " 

"Will you be kind enough to explain?" said 
Mrs. Gannt, in a freezing tone, and with a look 
of her great gray eye to match, 

Mercy telt chilled, and was too frank to dis- 
guise it " Alas i" said she, softly, " 'tis hard to 
be recraved so, and me come all the way from 
Lancashire, with a heart like lead, to do mj duty, 
God willing." 

The tears stood in her eyes, and her mellow 
voice was sweet and patient. 

The gentle remonstrance was not qnite with- 
out effect. Mrs. Gaunt colored a httle. She 
stud, stiffly, " Excuse me if I seem discourteons, 
but you and I ought not to be in one room a 
moment; Yoa do not see this, apparently. But 
at least I have a right to insist that such an ia- 
terview shall be very brief, and to the purpose. 
Oblige mo, then, by telling me in plain terms why 
you have come hither. " 

" Madam, to be your witness at the trial." 

" yoK to be iHj witness?" 

"Why not, if lean clear jou? What, would 
you rather bo condemned for murder than let me 
show them you are irmoceni ? Alas ! how you 
hate me, " 

" Hate you, child ?" said Mrs. Gaunt, coloring 
to her temples ; " of course I hale you. Wo are 
both of us Sesh and blood, and hate one another ; 
and one of us is honest enough, and uncivil 
enough, to say so." 

"Speak fbr yourself, dame," replied Mercy, 
quietly, " for I hato you not; and I thank God 
for it. To hate is lo be miserable. I'd liovet be 
hated than to hate." 

Mrs. Gaunt looked at her. " Ymir words arc 
goodly and wise," said she; "your iace is hon- 
est ; and your ojes are like a veiy dove's. But, 
for all that, you hate me quietly, with all your 
heart. _ Human nature is human nature." 

" 'Tis so. Bat grace is grace." Mercy was 
silent a moment, then resumed ; " 111 not deny I 
did hate yon for a time, when first I learned the 



man I had married had a wife, and you were she. 
We that be women are too unjust to each other, 
and too indulgent to a man. But I have worn 
out my hate. I wrestled in prayer, and the God 
of Love ho did quench my most unrcasonabla 
hate. I'or 'tn-as the man betrayed me ; i/on never 
wronged me, nor I you. But you are right, 
madam ; 'tis true that nataro witliout grace is 
black as pilch : the devil he was busy at my ear, 
and whispered me, ' If the fools in Cumberland 
bang her, what fault o' thine ? Thou wilt be liis 
lawful wife, and thy poor innocent child will be 
a child of shame no more. ' But, by God's grace, I 
diddefyhim,andIdodofyhim." She rose swift- 
ly from her chair, and ber dove's eyes gleamed 
with celestial light. "Get theebehmdme Satan. 
I tell thee the hangman shall never have her in- 
nocent body, nor thou my soul. " 

The movement was so unexpected, the words 
and the look so simply noble, that Mrs Giaiint 
rose too, and gaaed npon her visitor with aston 
ishment and respect, yet still with a dash of 

She ihought to herself, " If this creatuie is 
not sincere, what a mistrass of deceit she must 
be!" 

But Mercy Vint soon returned to her quiet 
self. She sat down, and said gravely, and, foi 
the first time, a little coldly, as one who had de 
served well and been received ill, "Mistress 
Gaunt, you are accused of murdering your hns- 
band. "Ks false, Ibr two days ago I saw him 

" What do you say ?" cried Mrs. Gaunt, ti-eiU' 
bling all over. 

" Be brave, madam ; you have borne great 
trouble ; do not give way under joy. He who 
has wronged us both— he who wedded you under 
bis own name of Griffith Gaunt, anU me under 
the false name of Thomas Leicester, is no more 
dead than we are ; I saw him two days ago, and 
epoke to him, and persuaded him to come to 
Carlisle town and do you justice." 

Mrs. Gaunt fell on her knees. " He is alive — 
he is ahve. Thank God 1 oh, thank God ! He 
is alive ; and God bless the tongue that tells me 
sa God bless you eternally, Mercy Vint." 

The tears of joy streamed down her f&ce, and 
then Mercy's flowed too. She uttered a little 
pathetic cry of joy. "Ah!" she sobbed, "the Mt 
of comfort I needed so has come 1« my heavy 
heart She has blessed me I" 

But she said this very softly, and Mrs. Gaunt 
was in a rapture, and did not hear her. 

"Is it B dream? My husband alive, and you 
the one to come and tell me so ? How unjust I 
have been to you. Forpve me. Why does he 
not come himself?" 

Mercy colored at this question, and hesitated. 

"Well, dame, " SMd she, ' ' for one thing, he has 
been on the fuddhj for the last two months." 

" On the fuddle ?" 

"Ay; he owns he has ne\'er been sober a 
whole day, and that takes the heart out of a man 
as well as the brains. And then he has got it 
into his head that you wil! never forgive him, 
and that he shall he cast in prison if he shows 
his {see in Cumberiand. " 

"Why in Cumberland more than in Lanca- 
shire?" asked Mrs. Gaunt, biting her hp. 

Mercy blushed laintly. She replied ivilh some 
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delicacy, bnt did not altogether 



lethe 



" He knows I eti&ll never punish him for what 

' ' Wby not ? I begin to thinl: he has wronged 
rail almost as ninch us he has me." 

' ' Worse, matlam— worse. He has robbed me 
of mj good name. You arc still his lawful wife, 
Hnd none can point the finger at you. But look 
at me : I was an honest girl, respected by all the 
parish. WTiat has he made of me ? Tlie man 
that lay a dying in my bouse, and I saved his 
life, and so my heart did warm lo him, he blas- 
phemed God's altar to deceive and betray me ; 
and here I am, a poor forlorn creature, neither 
maid, wife, nor widow, with a child on my arms 
that I do nothing but ciy over ; ay, my poor in- 
nocent, I left thee down below, because I was 
ashamed she should see thee — ah me ! ah me !" 
She litied up her voice and wept. 

Mrs. Gaunt looked at her wistfallj, and, like 
Mercy befijre her, had a hitler struggle with hu- 
man nature — a struggle so sharp that, in the 
midst of IE, she burst out crjlng with strange vi- 
olence , but, with that burst, her great soul con- 
quered 

hhe darted out of the room, leaving Mercy as- 
tonnhed at her abrupt departi 

door opened, 
saw Mrs. Gaunt ^i<le into the room with her lit- 
tle boy asleep in her arms, ni\d an expceeeion 
upon her jace more sublime than any thing Mer- 
cy Vint bad ever yet seen on earth. She kissed 
the babe soRly, and, becoming infantine as well 
as angelic by this contact, sat herself down in a 
moment on the floor with him, and held out hei 
handle Mercy. "There," said she, "come sit 
beside us, and see how I hate him ; no more than 
yoti do — sweet innocent." 

They looked him all over, discussed his exery 
feature learnedly, kissed his limbs anil extremi- 
ties afler the manner of their sex, and compre- 
hending at last that to have been both of them 
wronged by one man was a bond of sympathy, 
not hate, the tn-o wives of Griffith Gannt hud 
bis child across their two laps, and wept over him 
together. 

Mercy Tint took herself to task. " I am but 
a selfish woman," said she, ' ' to talk or think of 
any thing but that I came here for," She then 
proceeded U> show Mrs. Gaunt by what means 
slie proposed to secure her acquittal without gel- 
ting Griffith Gaunt into trouble. 

Mrs. Gaunt listened with keen and grntefid 
attention nntil she came to that part, then she 
interrupted her eagerly. 

' ' Don't spare him for me. In your place I'd 
trounce the villain finely." 

"Ay," said Mercy, "and then forgive him. 
Bat I am different. I shall nei-er for^ve iiim ; 
but I am a poor hand at punishing and reveng- 
ing. I always was. My name is Mercy, you 
know. To tell the tniih, I vras to have been 
called Prudence, after my good aunt ; but she 
said nay: she had lived lo hear Greed, and Self- 
ishness, and a heap of faults named Prudence : 
'call the child something that means what it does 
mean, and not after me,' quoth she. So with m 
hearing ' Mercy, Mercy,' called out after mo s 
many years, I do think the quality haih somehoi 



got under my siiin, for I can't abide to see folk 
smart, let alone to strike the blow. What! shall 
I take the place of God, and punish the evil-doers 
ise 'tis me they wrong ? Nay, dame, I will 
punish him, thoi^ he hath wronged me 
cruelly; all I shall do is to think very illof him, 
and shun him, and teor his memory out of my 
heart. Youlookatme; do yoa think lean not? 
You don't know me. I am very resolute when 
clear. Of course I loved Mm — loved him 
p. He was hke a husband to me, and a 
one. B\it the moment I know how Ijasely 
he had deceived us both, my heart began to turn 
against the man, and now 'tis ice to him. Heaven 
knows what I am made of; for, believe me, I'd 
liever ten limes be beside yon than beside him. 
My heart it lay like a lump of lead till I heard 
your story, and found I cotJd do you a good 
turn — you that he had wranged as well as me. 
I read yonr beautiful eyes; bnt nay, fear me not; 
I'm not the woman lo pine for the fruit that is 
my ndghbor's. AH I ask for on earth is a few 
kind words and looks trom you. You ai'e gentle 
and I am simple, but we are both one flesh and 
blood, and your lovely wet eyes do prove it this 
moment. Dame Gaunt— Kate — I ne'er was ten 
mites from home afore, and I am come all this 
weary way to serve thee. Oh, give me the one 
thing that can do me good in ^is world, the one 
ihmg I pine for — a little ol^oar love." 

The words were scarce out of her lips when 
Mrs. Gaunt caught her impetuously round the 
neck with both hands, and laid her on that etring 
bnt noble heart of hers, and kissed her eagerly. 

They kissed one another again and again, and 
wept over one another. 

And now Mrs. Gannt, who did nothing by 
holves, could not make enough of Mercy Vint. 
She ordered su]>j>er, and ate with her to make 
her eat. Mrs. Menleith olTered Mercy a bed, but 
Mrs. Gaunt said she must lie with her, she and 
her child. 

"What!" said Ehe,"thinkyou I'll let yoa out 
of my eight ? Alas ! who knows when yon and 
I shall ever be together again ?'' 

"I know," said Mercy, verj' gravely. "In this 

They slept in one bed, and held each other by 
the hand all night, and talked to one another, 
and in the morning knew each the other's story, 
and each the other's mind and character, bettsT 
than their oldest acquaintances knew either tbi 
one or the other. 



CHAPTEU XLIV. 

The trial began again, and the court was 
crowded to snfibcation. AH eyes were bent or 
the prisoner. She rose, calm and quiet, anif 
begged leave to say a few words to the court. 

Mr. Whitworth objected t* that. She had 
concluded her address yesterday, and called a 



Prisoner. I 



1 1 hai-e 



It examined a 



Tie Judge. You come somewhat out of time, 
madam, but, if you will be brief, we will hear you. 

Prisoner. I thank you, my lord. It was only 
to withdraw an error. The cry for help that was 
heard by the side of Hernshaw Mere, 1 said, yes- 
terday, that cry was uttered by Thomas Leicester 
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Well, I find I was mlslaten ; the cry B)r help was 
littered liy nij' husband— by lliat Griffith Gaunt 
I am accused of tuutusiiinaling. 

This extraordinary admisiiion caused a great 
sensation in court- The judge looked grave and 
Sftdj andSer8eantWilUhire,who came into court 
just then, whijpered Ma junior, "She has put Oie 
lope round her own neck. The jury would never 
have believed onr witness. " 

The Prisoner. I will only add that ft person 
came into the town Inst night who knows a great 
deal more abonc this myst^ous business than I 
do. I purpose, therefore, to nlier the line of my 
defense ; and, to save your time, my lonl, who 
have dealt so conrleousl; with me, I shall call bnt 

Ere the astonishment caused by this sudden 
collapse of the defense was in any degree abated, 
she ^led " Mercy Vint. " 

There vras the nsual slir and struggle, snd tlien 
the calm, self-possessed face and figure of a come- 
ly young woman confronted the court. She was 
sworn, and examined by the prisoner after this 



Prisoner. Do you know Mr. Griffith Gaunt ? 

Mei-cg. Madam, I do. 

Priioner. Was he at your place in October 
last? 

Mercy. Yes, madara, on the thirteenth of 
October. On that day ha left for Cumberland. 

pTisoaer. On foot, or on horseback ? 

Mercy. On horseback. 

PrisoneF. With boots on, or shoes ? 

Mercy. He had a ptur of new boots on. 

Prisoner. Do you know Thomas Leicester ? 

Mercy. A peddler called at our house on the 
eleventh of October, and he said his name was 
Thomas Leicester. 

Prisoner. How was he shod ? 

Mercy. In hobnailed shoes. 

Prisoner. Which way went he on leaving you? 

Mercy. Madam, he went Qorlhward ; I know 

Prisoner. When did you see Mr. Gaunt last ? 
Mercy. Four days ago. 

Ihe Judge. What is that f yon saw him alive 
four days ago. 
Mercy. Ay, my lord ; the last Wednesday that 

At this the people burst out into a loud, agi- 
tated murmur, and their heads went to and frc 
all the time. In vain the crier cried and ihreal^ 
ened. Tlie noise rose and surged, and took its 
course. It went down gradually as amazement 
gave way to cariosity, and then ' 



inarkable silence, and then the sih 
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the piisoaer and Che mellow tones of die wi 

appeared to penetrate the very walls of the build- 
ing, each syllable of those two beautiful speakei'f 
was beard so distinctly. 

PriloTitr. Be so good as to tell the court what 
passed on Wednesday last between Griffith Gi 
and you, relative to this charge of mui-der. 

Mercy. Ilet himtnowoneGeorgeNevillehad 
come from Cumboriand in search of him, and had 
told me yon lay in Carlisle jail charged with his 
murder. I did urge him to ride at once to Car- 
liile and show himself, but he refused. He made 
light of the matter. Then I told bim. Not 
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looked ugly, and your life was 
in peril. Then he said Nay, 'twas in no peril, for 
if you were to be found gniity, then he would 
ibow himself on the instant. Then I told him 
le was not worthy the name of a man, and if he 
would not go, I would. "Go you, by all means," 
said he, "atid I'll give you a writing that will 
clear her. Jack Houseman will be tliere, thnt 
knows my lumd ; and so does llie sheriff, and 
half the grand juiy at the least." 

Prisoner. Have you that writing ? 

Mercy. To be sure I have. Hero 'tis. 

Prisoaa: Be pleased to read it. 

The Judge. Stay ft minute, bbijl you prove 
it to be his handwriting ? 

Prisoner. Ay, my lord, by as many as yon 
pleasf. 

The .Tvdi/e. Then let that stand over fi)r tho 
present. Let me see it. 

It was handed up to him ; and he showed it 
to the eheriili who said he thought it was Grif- 
fith Gonnt's writing. 

The paper waa then read out to the jury. It 
rail as follows : 

"Know all men, that I, Griffith Gaunt, Esq., 
of Bolton Hall and Hemshaw Castle, in the coun- 
ty of Cumberland, am alive and well ; and Ihe 
nuttei' which has so puzzled the good folk in 
CJumberland befell as follows: I left Hernahaw 
CosEle in the dead of night upon the fiDeentb of 
October — why, is no man's business but mine. I 
fonnd the stable locked, so I lefl my horse and 
went on fbot. I crossed Hernshaw Mere by the 
bridge, and had got about a hundred yards, as I 
suppose, on the way, when I heard some one fell 
with a great splash inlo the mere, and soon after 
cry dolefully for help. I, that am no swimmer, 
ran insianily to the north side to a clump cf 
trees, where a boat used always to be kept. But 
the boat was not there. Then I cried lustily for 
help, and, as no one came, I fired my pistol and 
cried murder ! for I had heard men will come 
sooner to that cry than to any other. But, in 
truth, I was almost out of my wits that a feUow- 
creature should perish miserably so neai' mo. 
While I ran wildly to and fro, some came out of 
the castle bearing torches. By this time I was 
at tho bridge, but saw no signs of the drowning 
man ; yet the night was dear. Then I knew 
that bis fate was sealed; and, for reasons of my 
own, not choosing to be seen by those who wore 
coming to his aid, I hastened from the place. 
My happiness being gone, and my conscience 
smiting me sore, and not knowing whither to 
turn, I took to drint, and fell into bad ways, 
and lived like a hmte, and not a man, for Ax. 
weeks or more, so that I never knew of the good 
fortune that had fallen on me when least I de- 
served it — I mean by old Mr. Gaunt of Ci^gles- 
wade making of me his heir. But one day at 
Kendal I saw Mercy Vint's advertisement, and I 
went to her, and learned that my wife lay in Car- 
lisle jail for my supposed murder. But I say th.it 
she is innocent, and nowise to blame in this mat- 
ter, for I deserved every hard word she ever gave 
me ; and as fbr kilfing, she is a spirited woman 
with her tongue, but hath not the heart to kill a 
lly. She is what she always was, the pearl of 
womankind — a virtuous, mnoeent, and noble 
lady. I have lost the treasure of her love by my 
f^lt, not hers ; but, at least, I have a right t« 
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defend her life and honor. Whoever molests her 
nfter this, out of pretended regard fur me, is a 
liar, and a fool, and no friend of mine, but my 
enemy, and I his — to the death. 

"Gkiffith Gaust." 

It wae a, day of surpriee^. This tribute from 
Ihe murdered man to his assassin was one of 
rhem. People looked in one another's faces 
open-eyed^ 

llie prisoner looked in the judge's, and ticled 
on ivhat she saw there. " That is my defense," 
eaid she, quielJy, and sat down. 

If a show of hands had heen called at that 
momeni, she would have heen acqnitted by ac- 
elanmtion. 

But Mr. Whitworlh was a zealous j-onng bar- 
rister^ burning for distinclioa. lie stock to his 
case, and eroBB-exomined Mercy Vint with se- 
i-eritf — indeed, with asperity. 

WUtworlh. What are jou to receive for this 
evidence ? 

Mwcy. Anan. 

Whitmorl}). Oh, you know what I mean. Are 
yoa not to be paid for telling us this romance ? 

Mercy. Nay, sir, I ask naught for telling of 
the truth. 

Whitmorth. ToQ were in the prisoner's com- 
pany yesterday ? 

Mercy. Yes, sir, I did visit her in tlie jnil lost 
night. 

Whititorth. And there concerted this ingen- 
ious defense? 

JWct-cj. Weil, sir, for that matter, I told her 
that her man was alire, and I did olfer to he her 



satistaction is ... . 

Whitwartk (sarcastically). These are very fine 
sentiments for a person in your condition. Con- 
fess that Mrs. Gaunt primed yon with all that. 

Mercg. Nay, sir, I left home in that mind, 
else I had not come at all. Bethink you, 'Us a 
long journey for one in my ivay of life, and this 
dear child on my arm all the way. 

Mrs. Gaunt sat boiUng with indignation. liut 
Mercy's good temper and meekness panned the 
attack that time. Mr. Whitworth changed his 

WhilKorih. You ask the jury to believe that 
Griffith. Gannt, Esquire, a gentleman, and a man 
of spirit and honor, is alive, yet skulks and sends 
you hither, when by showing his face in this 
court he could clear his wile without a single 
word spoken ? 

Mercy. Yes, sir, I do hope to be believed, for I 
speak the naked tru^. But, with due respect to 
you, Mr. Gaunt did not send me hither against 
my win, I could not bide in Lancashire and Jet 
an innocent woman be murdered in Cimiberland. 

WhiitBorlh. Murdered, quotha 1 That is a good 
jest, I'd have you to know we punish murders 
here, not do them, 

Merc'j. lam glad tohearthat,sir,on the lady's 

Wiilworth. Come, come. You pretend you 
discovered this Griffith Gannt alive by means 
of an advertisement. If so, produce the adver- 
tiseoient. 



Mercy Vint colored, and cast a swift, uneasy 

glance at Mrs. Gaunt. 
Rapid as it was, tlie keen eye cf the connael 

caught it. 

" Nay, do not look to the culprit for orders," 

said he, "Produce it, or confess Ihe (ruth. 

Come, you never advertised for liim." 
"Sir, I did advertise for him." 
' ' Then produce the advertisement. " 
" Hr, I will not," said Mercy, calmly, 
" Then I shall move the conrt to commit you. " 
"For what offense, if you please?" 
" For perjury, and contempt of conrl." 
"I am guiltless of either, God knows. But I 

will not show the advertisement," 

The Judge. This is very estraordinaiy. Per- 



But, if I show it, it will not make this 
matter one whit clearer, and 'twill open the 
wounds of two poor women. 'Tis not for my- 
self; but oh, my lord, look at her — hath she not 
gone through grief enow ? 

The appeal was made with a quiet, touching 
earnestness that affected every hearer. But the 
judge had a doty to perform. "Witness," said 
he, " yon mean well, but indeed yon do the pris- 
oner an injnry by withholding this paper. Be 
good enoDgh to produce it at once. " 

The Prisoner (with a deep sigh). Obey my lord. 

jl/erty (with a deep sigh). TTiere, sirl May 
the Lord forgive j-on the useless mischief you are 
doing. 

Whilicorth. I am doing my duly, yonng wom- 
an. And yours is to tell the whole truth, and 
not a part only. 

Mercg (acquiescing). That is true, sir. 

Wkitmorth. Why, what is this? Tis not Mr. 
Gaunt you advertise for in these papers. Tis 
Thomus Leicester. 

TAeJift/se, What is that? I don't understand. 

WhiticoTtk. Nor I neither. 

TAeJaJje. Let me see the papers. Tis Thom- 
as Leicester, sure enough. 

Whitworth. And you mean to swear that Grif- 
fith Gatint answered an advertisement inviting 
Thomas Leicester ? 

Mercy. I do. Thomas Leicester was tlie name 



hew 






WIdtwartk. What? what? Yon are jesting. 

Mercy, Is this a place or a time for jesting ? 
I say he called himself Thomas Leicester. 

Here the basincss was interrupted again by a 
multitudinous murmur of excited voices. Every 
body was whispering astonishment to his neigh- 
bor ; and the whisper of a great crowd has the 
effect of a loud minmur. 

WAitaorth. Oh, he Called himself Thomas Lra- 
cesior, did he ? Then what makes yon say he ia 
Griffith Gaunt? 

Mercy. Well, sir,the peddler, whose real name 
was Thomas Leicester, came to our house one 
day, and saw his picture, and knew it, and said 
something to a neighbor that raised my suspi- 
cions. When he came home, I took this shirt out 
of a drawer ; 'twas the shirt he wore when he 
first came to us. 'Tis marked "G. G." (The 
shirt was examined.) Said I, " For God's sake 
speak the tmth ; what does G. G. stand for ?" 
Then he told me his real name was Griffith 
Gaunt, and he had a wife in Cumberland. " Go 
back to her," said 1, "and ask her to for^ve 
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you." Than he rode north, and I 
again till last Wednesday. 

H-'AiiiDm-MCsatiricalljO. Toaseei 
mighfy intimate with this Thomas Leicester, 
whom yon now call Griffith Gaunt. May I ask 
n-hat was, or . is, the nature of your connect' 

Mercy was silent. 

Whilwarth. I must press for a reply, that 
may know vrhat value to attach to your most i 
traordinary evidence. Were you his wife — or 
mistress ? 

Mercj/. Indeed I hardly know ; but not 
mistress, or I should not bo here. 

Whiticortk. You don't know wlielher you iv 
married to the man or not ? 

Merq/. I do not say so. But — 

She hesitated, and cast a piteous look at M 
Gaunt, who sat boiling with indigualion. 

At ihis look, the prisoner, who bad long ci 
toined herself with difflcolty, rose, with scarlet 
cheeks and flashing eyes, in defense of h 
ness, and flnng her prudence to the wind, 

"Fie, sir," she cried, "The «-oman 
Gnlt is as pure a^ yonr own mother, oi 
She deserves the pity, the respect, the ven 
of all good meii. Know, my lord, that my 
erable husband deceii-ed and married her under 
tlie fidse name he had taken ; she h:iS the 
riago certificate in her bosom. Pray make hor 
show it, whether she will or not. My lord, this 
Mei'cy Vint ia more an angel than a worn m. I 
am her rival after a manner ; yet out of the good- 
ness and greatness of her noble lic^irt, she came 
all that way to sure me from an unjust death. 
And is such a woman to be insnhed ? I blush 
for the hired advocate who can not see his supe- 
rior in an incorruptible witness, a creature »" 
tralh, piety, purity, unselfishness, and goodnesi 
Yes, sir, you began bv insinuating that she wi 
as venal as yourself^ tor yoa are one that can 1: 
bought by the ftrst comer; and now you would 
cast a slur on her chastity. For shame \ for 
ehanie ! This is one of those rare women lliat 
adorn our whole sex, and embellish human na- 
ture ; and, so long as you have the privilege of 
exchanpng words with her, I shall stand here on 
the watch, to see that yon treat her with due re- 
apect — ay, sa, with reverence ; for I have meas- 
ured you both, and she is as much your superior 
as she ia mine." 

This amazing bnrst was delivered with such 
prodigious fire and rapidity that nobody was self- 
possessed enough to slop it in time. It was like 
a furious gust of words sweeping over the court 

Mr. Whitworth, pale with anger, merely said, 
" Madam, the good taste of these remarks I leave 
the court to decide upon. But you can not ho 
allowed to gjve evidence in your ohti defense." 

"No; but in hers I will," said Mrs. Gaunt ; 
"no power shall hinder me." 

The Judge (coldly). Had you not better go on 
crosa-esamining the witness. 

WMlmorih. Let me see your marriage certifi- 
cate, if yon have one. 

It was handed to him, 

" Well, now, how doyon know that tiis Thom- 
as Leicester was Griffith Gaunt ?" 

The Judge. Why, she has told you he con- 
fessed it to her. 



they are, and I de.^ire they may be compared 
with the paper he wrote hist Wednesday, and 
signed GnfHth Gaunt. And more than that, 
while we lived together as man and wiffe, one 
Hamilton, a baveUng painter, took our portraits, 
his and mine. I liave brought his with me. Let 
his friends and neighbors look on this porthtit. 
and say whose likeness it is. What I say and 
swear is, that on Wednesday last I saw and spoke 
with that Thomas Leicester, or Griffith Gaunt, 
whose likeness I now show you. 

With that she lifted the portrait up, and show- 
ed it to all the court. 

Instantly there was a roar of recognition. 

It was one of those liard daubs that are never- 
theless so monstrously like the originals. 

The Jtubje (to Mr. Whitworth). Young gen- 
tleman, we are all greatly obliged to yoo. Yoa 
have made the prisoner's case. There was bnt 
one weak point in it ; I mean the prolonged ab- 
sence of Griffith Gaunt. Yo-.i have now account 
ed for that. You have fiarced a very trathfid 
witness lo depose that this Gaunt is himself a 
criminal, and is hiding ftom fear of the law. 
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jectures, on which no jury could safely convict, 
even if (here was no defense at all. Under other 
circumstances I might decline to receive evideneo 
at second hand that GriQith Gannt is alive; bnt 
liere such evidence is sufficient, for it lies on the 
crown to prove the man dead ; but you have only 
proved that he was alive on the fifteenth of Oc- 
tober, and that, since then, toiBeiorfj is dead with 
shoes on. This somebody appears on the bal- 
ance of proof to be Thomas Leicester, the ped- 
dler; widhehss never been heard of since, and. 
Griffith Gaunt has. Then I say you can not 
carry the case Cirther. You have not a leg to 
stand on. What say yoo. Brother Wiltshire ? 

WiUshirc My lord, I think there is no ease 
against the prisoner, and thank }'our lordship 
for relieving me of a very nnpleasant t.isk. 

The question of guilty or not guilty was then 
put 03 a matter of form to the jury, who instant- 
ly brought the prisoner in not guilty. 

Tiie Judge. Catharine Gaunt, you leave this 
court without a slain, and with our sincere re- 
spect and sympathy. I much regret the faar 
and pain you have been put to : you have been 
terribly punished for a hasty word. Profit now 
by this bitter lesson ; and may Heaven enable 
you to add a well-governed spirit to your many 
rirtues and graces. 

He half rose from his seat, and bowed courte- 
ously to her. She conrlesied reverently, and rc- 

Ile then said a few v.-ords to Mercy Vint. 

"Young woman, I hava no words to praise 
you as yon deserve. You haiu shown os the 
beauty of the female character, end, let me add, 
the beauty of the Christian religion. You ha'."e 
como a long way to clear the innocent. I hope 
you will not slop there, bnt also punish the guiltv 
person, on whom wo have wasted so much pity.'' 

"Me, my lord !" said Mercy ; "Iwonld not 
harm a htdr of his head for as many guineas as 
there be hairs in mine." 

Child," said my lord, "thou art too good 
for this world ; but go tliy ivays, and God bless 
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The j"(Jge now retired for some refreshment, 
and while he was gone, Sir George Neville dash- 
ed up to tha Town Hall, four in hand, and rush- 
ed in by the magistrate's doov with a peddler's 
pack which he had discovered in the mere a few 
VBrds from the spot where the mutilated body 
was found. 

He learned the prisoner was already acquitted. 
Ho left the pack with the sheriff, and begged him 
to show it to the judge, and went in search of 
Mrs. Gaunt. 

He found her in the jailer's house. She and 
Mercy Vint were seated hand in hand. He start- 
ed at first sight of the latter. There was a uni- 
Tersal shaJdng of hands and glistening of eyes. 
And, when this was over, Mrs. Gaunt turned to 
him UTid said piteously, "She will go hack to 
Lancashire to-morrow ; nothing I can say will 

"No, dame," said Mercy, quietly, "Cumber- 
land is GO place for me. My work is done here. 
Our paths in this world do lie apart. George 
Neville, persuade her to go home 
not trouhle about me." 

"Indeed, madam,'' said Sir G 
speaks wisely : she always does. My carriage 
is at the door, and the people w.iiting by Ihon- 
sands in the street to welcome your deliverance. " 

Mrs. Gaant dtow herself up with fiery and bit- 
ter disdain. 

"Are they so?" said she, grimly. "Then 
m balk them. I'll steal away in the dead of 
night. No, miserable populace, that howls and 
hisses with the strong against the weak, you 
shail have no part in my triumph ; 'tis sacred to 
my friends. You honored mo with your hoot- 
ings ; you shall not disgrace me with your accla- 
mations. Here I stay till Mercy Vint, my guard- 
ian angel, leaves me forever." 

She then reqnesled Sir George to order his 
horses back to the inn, and the coachman was 
to hold himself in readiness to start when the 
whole town should be asleep. 

Meantime a, courier was dispatched to Ilem- 
ehaw Castle to prepare for Mrs. Gaunt'a recep- 

Mrs. Menteith made a bed up fijr Mercy Vint, 

and at midnight, when the coast was elenr, came 

the parting. 
It was a sad one. 
Ei"en Mercy, who had great self-commnnd, 

could not then restrain her tears. 
To apply Iho sweet and touching words of 

Scripture, "They soirowed piost of all for this, 

ibat they should see each other's face no more.'' 
Sir George nccompanied Mrs. Gaunt to Hem- 
She drew bacl: into her comer of the carriage, 

and was very silent and dislroite. 
After one or two attempts at conversation, he 

judged it wisest and oven most pohte to respect 

her mood. 
At last she hurst out, ' ' I can not bear it, I can 

" Why, what is amiss ?" inquired Sir George. 

"What is amiss? Why, 'tis all amiss. 'Tit 
so heartless, so ungratefiil, to let that poor angel 
go home to Lancashire all alone, now she has 
served my turn. Sic George, do not think I 
undervalue your company, but if you 
take her home instead of taking me! Poor 
thing, she is brave ; but, when the 



of her good action is over, and she goes back the 
weary road all alone, what desolation it will be! 
My heart bleeds for her, I know I am an tin- 
conscionable woman to ask such a thing; bul 
chevalier ; you always wore ; 
and you saw her merit directly ; oh, do pray 
1 .. ^ijp u|,n(rticed into Homshaw Cns- 



'Twonldbe such a load off my heart.' 

To this appeal, uttered with trembling lip and 

oist eyes, Sir George replied in character. Ho 
dechneu to desert Mrs. Gaunt until he had seen 

ir safe home, but that done, ho would ride back 

Carlisle and escort Mercy home. 

Mrs. Gaunt sighed, and said she was abusing 
his friendship, and should kill him with iatigue, 
and he was a good creature. "If any thing 
could make me easy, this would, " said sho : 

j-on know how to talk to a woman, and com- 
fort her. I wish I was a man i I'd cure her of 
Griffith before we reached the ' Packhorse. ' 
And, now I think of it, you are a very happy 
man to travel eighty miles ivith an angel — a 
dove-eyed angel." 

" I am a happy man to have an opportunity 
of complying with your desires, madam," was 
the demure reply. " 'Tis not often you do me 
the honor to lay your oiders on me." 

After this, nothing of any moment passed un< 
til they reached Homshaw Castle ; and then, as 
they drove up to the door, and saw the hallblaE- 
ing with lights, Mrs, Gaunt laid her hand sofdy 
on Sir George, and whispered, "Yon were right. 
I thank you for not leaving me," 

The servants were all in the hall to recdva 
their mistress, and among them were those wbo 
had given honest but unfavorable testimony at 
the trial, being called by the crown. These had 
consldted together, and, after many pros and 
cons, had decided that they had better not fol- 
low their natural impulse and hide from her face, 
since that might be a fresh offense. According- 
ly, these witnesses, dressed in their best, stood 
with the others in the halt, and made their obd- 
sances, quaking inwardly. 

Mrs. Gaunt entered the hall leaning on Sir 
George's arm. She scarcely bestowed a look 
upon the tale witnesses for the crown, but made 
them one sweeping courtesy in return, and pass- 
ed on ; only Sir George felt her taper fingers just 

She made him partake of some supper, and 
then this chevalier des dames rode home, snatch- 
ed a few hours' sleep, pnt on the yeoman's salt 
in which he had first visited the " Packhorse," 
and, arriving at Carlisle, engaged the whole in- 
side of the coach ; for his orders were to console, 
and he did not see liis way clear to do that wit^ 
two or three strangers listening to eveij word. 



CHAPTER XLV. 
A GHEAt change was observable in Mrs. Gaunt 
after this fiery and chastening ordeal. In a short 
time sho had been taught many lessons. She Iiad 
learned that the law wll not lulow even a woman 
to say any thing and every thiiig with impunity. 
She hod been in a court of justice, and seen how 
gravely, soberly, and fairly an accusation is sift- 
ed there, end, if tidse, aonihilaled, which else- 
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where It never is. Member of a sex that could 
never have invented a court of justice, she had 
found something to revere and bless in. that oth- 
er sex to which her erring husband belonged. 
Finally, she had encountered in Mercy Vint a 
womdn whom she recognized at once as her mor- 
al superior. The contact of that pure and well- 
governed spirit told wonderfully upon her ; she 
began to watch her tongue, and to bridle her high 
spirit. She became slower to give ofFense, and 
slower to lake it. She took herselfto tast, and 
made some little excuses eren for Griffith. She ■ 
was resolved to retire from the world altogether; 
but, meantime, she bowed her head to the lee 
sons of adversity. Her features, always lovely, 
but somewhat too haughty, were now softened 
and embellished beyond, description by a mingled 
expression of grief, humility, and resignation. 

She never mentioned her husband, but it is not 
to be supposed she never thought of him. She 
waited the course of ai'ents in dignified and pa- 
tient silence. 

As for Griffith Gaunt, he was in the hands of 
two lawyers, Atkins and Houseman, He waited 
on the first, and made a friend of him. "I am 
at your service," said he," but not if I am to be 
indicted for bigamy and burned in the hand, " 

" These fears are idle," said Atkins. "Mercy 
Vint declared in c^n court she will not proceed 
against you." 

"Ay, but there's my wife." 

"She will keep quiet; 1 have Houseman's 
word for it." 

"Ay, hut there's the attorney general." 

"Oh, he will not move unless he is driven. 
We roust use a little influence. Mr. House- 
man is of my mind, and he has the ear of the 

To be brief, it was represented in high quar- 
ters that to indict Mr. Gaunt would only open 
Mrs. Gaunt's wounds afresh, and do no good ; 
and so Houseman found means to muzzle the at- 
torney general. 

Jnst three weelisafierthe trial, Griffith Gaunt, 
Esq., reappeared publicly. The place of his re- 
appearance was Cogglesnade.. He came and set 
about finishing his new mansion with feverish ra- 
pidity. He engaged an army of catpenters and 
painters, and spent thousands of pounds on the 
decorating and famishing of the mansion, and 
liijing out the grounds. 

This was duly reported to Mrs. Gaimt, who 
said — not a word. 

But at last one day came a letter to Mrs. 
Gauni, in Griffith's well-known hand-writing. 

With all her acquired self-possession, her hand 
trembled as she broke open the seal 

It contained but these words : 

"Madam,— -I do not ask yon to forgive me, 
for, if you had done what 1 have, I could never 
forgive ^ou. But, ibr the Sake of Eose, and to 
Etap their tongues, I do hope you will do me the 
honor to live under this my roof. I dare not 
face Hernshaw Castle. Your own apartments 
here are now ready fiir jou. The place is large. 
Upon my honor I will not trouble you, but show 
myself always, as now, your penitent and very 
humble servant, Griffith Gaunt." 

The messenger was to wait for her reply. 

This letter disturbed Mrs. Gaunt's sorrowful 
tranquilfity at once. She was much agitated, 



and so undecided that she sent the messengei 
away, and told him to call next day. 

Then she sent off to Father Francis to beg his 
adrice. 

But her courier returned late at night to say 
Father Francis was avfisy from home. 

Then she took Rose, and said to her, "My 
darling, papa wants ns to go to his new house, 
and leave dear old Hernshaw ; I know not what 
to say about that. What do job say?" 

" said Rose, dictalo- 



we had better go to him ; for he u 

"As you please," said Mrs. Gaunt; and sent 
her husband this reply ; 

" Sin, — KoEo and I are agreed to defer to yoor 
judgment and obey your wishes. Bo pleased to 
let me know what day you will require us ; and 
I must trouble you to send a carriage. I am, 
sir, your faithful wife and humble servant, 

"Catharine Gaust." 

At the appointed day, a carriage and four 
came wheeling up to the door. The vehicle was 
gorgeously emblazoned, and the servants in rich 
liveries ; all which finery glittering in the sun, 
and the glossy coats of the horses, did mightily 
please Mistress Rose. She stood on the stone 
steps, and clappedher hands with delight. Her 
mother jnst sighed, and said, "Ay, 'tis in pomp 
and show we must seek our happiness now. " 

She leaned back in the carriage and closed her 
eyen, jet not so close bnt now and then a tear 
would steal out as she thought of the past. 

They drove up nnder an avenue to a noble 
mansion, and landed at the foot of some marble 
steps, low and narrow, bat of vast breadth. 

As they mounted these, a hall door, through 
which the carriage could have passed, was flung 
opon, and discovered the servants all drawn up 
to do honor to their mistress. 

She entered the hall leading Eose hy the hand ; 
tlie servants bowed and courtesied down to the 
ground. 

She received this homage with dignified cour- 
tesy, and her eye stole round to see if the master 
of the house waa coming to receive her. 

The library door was opened hastily, and out 
eame to meet her — ^Pather Francis. 

"Welcome, madam, a diousand times wel- 
come to your new home," said he, in a stentorian 
voice, with a double infusion of geniality. "I 
claim the honor of showing you your part of the 
house, though 'tis all yours foe that matter." 
And he led the way. 

Now this cheerful stentorian voice was jnst a 
little shaky for once, and his eyes were moist. 

Mrs. Gaunt noticed, but said notiiing before 
the people. She smiled graciously, and accom- 
panied him. 

He took her to her apartments. They con- 
sisted of a salle-&-manger, three delightful bed- 
rooms, a boudoir, and a magniiicent drawing- 
room, fifty feet long, with two fireplaces, and a 
bay-window thirty feet wide, filled with the 
choicest flowers. 

An exclamation of delight escaped Mrs. Gaunt. 
Then she said, " One would think I was a queen." 
Then she sighed, "Ah!" said she, "'tis a fine 
thing to he rich." Then, despondently, "Tell 
him I think it very heaatiful." 
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II tell bim s 



" Nav, madai 
j-oursdf." 

Mrs. Gaunt made no reply to that ; slie added, 
" And it was kind of him to haie you hero the 
fine day : I do not feel so lonely as I should with- 

She took Griffith at his word, and liTed with 
Bose in her own apartments. 

For some time GrifHth used to slip ntvay when- 
ever he saw her coming. 

One day she caught him at it, and beckoned 



He 






n away from me," said she. 
"I did not come into your house to quarrel with 

E3U. Let US be /riends." And she gave him her 
and sweetly enough, but oh ! bo coldly. 

"I hope fornothingmore," said Griffith. "If 
you tn-er hare a wish, giie mo ihe pleasure of 
gratifying it — (hat is all." 

"I ivish to retire to a convent," said she, 
qnietlj'. 

"And desert your, daughter?" 

" I would leave ber beliind, to remind you of 
days gone by. " 

By degrees they saw a little more of one an- 
other; tliey even dined together now and then. 
Bnt ic brought them no nearer. There was no 
anger, with its loving reaction. They were 
friendly enough, but a« icy barrior stood between 

One person set himself quietly to sap this bar- 



Father Fra: 
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and played tlie pence-maker very adroitly. 

The line he took might bo caDed the innuve 
Jesuitical. He saw that it tionld be nseless 
exhort these two persons to ignore the terrible 
things that happened, and to make ' 
was only a squabble. What he di 

teat to the husband every gracious word the wife 
■t tall, and vice versa, and to suppress all either 
said tJiat might tend to estrange them. 

In short, he acted the part of Mr. Harmony in 
the play, and acted it to perfection. 

Gntta cavat lapidem. 

Though no pei'ceptible effect followed his ef- 
forts, yet there is no doubt that he got rid of 
some of the bitterness. But the coldness re- 
mained. 

One day ho iras sent for all iji a hurry by Grif- 
fith. 

He found him looking gloomy and a^tated. 

The cause came oat directly. Grit!ith had 
obseiTed at last, what all the females in the house 
had seen two months ago, that Mrs. Gi 
in the feraily-way. 

He now communicated this to Father Francis 
with a voice of agony, and looks to match. 

"All the better, my eon," said the genial 
p~iest; "'twill be another tie between you. I 
hope it will be a fine boy to inherit your estate 
Then, observing a certain hideous expres&i 
distorting Griffith's tkce, be fised his eyes full 
him, and said, sternly, " Are you not cured yet 
of that madness of yours?" 

"Ko, no, no," said Griffith, deprecalinglj ; 
" but why did slie not t«ll me?" 

" Ton had better ask her." 

" Not I. She will remind me I am nothing 
her now. And, though 'lis so, yet I would n 
bear it from her lips." 

In spite of this wise resolution, the torture I 



s in drove him t 
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She Unshed high, and excused herself as ful- 

I should have told you as soon as I knew it 
myself, but you were no't with me. I was all by 
myself — in Carlisle jail." 

This reply, uttered with hypocritical meekness, 
ent through Griffith like a knife. He turned 
liite, and gasped tor breath, but said nothing. 
He left her with a deep groan, and never ren- 
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All he did in that direction was to redouble 

s attentions and solicitnde for hor health. 

The relation between these two was now mors 
anomalous than ever. 

Even Father Francis, who had !«cn strange 
things in famiUes, used to watch Mrs. Gaunt rise 
from table and walk heavily to the door, and her 
hueband dart to it and open it obsequiously, and 
only a very formal reverence in renirn, 
and wonder how all this was to end. 

However, under this icy surface, a change was 
gradually going on ; and one afternoon, to his 
great surpiise, Mrs. Gaunt's maid cnme to ask 
Griffith if he would come to Mrs. Gaunt's apart- 

He found her seated in her bay window, among 
her flowers. She seemed another woman all of 
a siidden, and smiled on him her exquisite smile 
of days gone by. 

"Come, sit beside rae," said she, "in this 
beautiful window that you have given me." 

"Sit beside you, Katfi," said Griffith; "nay, 
let me kneel at your knees ; that is my place. " 

"As you will," said she, softly ; and contin- 
ued, in &e same tone, "Kow listen to me: you 
and I are two fools ; we have been very happy 
together in days gone by, and we should both of 
us like to try again, but we neither of ns know 
how to begm. Yon are aftaid to tell me you ioi-e 
me, and I am ashamed to own to yon or any 
body else that I love you, inspiieof it all — I do, 

' ' You love me 1 a wretch like me, liale ? 'Tis 

impossible. 1 can not be so happy !" 

"Child," said Mrs. Gannt,"love is not reason; 
love is not common sense. 'Tis ft passion, hke 
your jeaionsy, poor fool. I love jou, as ft mother 
loves her child, all the more for all you have made 
me suffer. I might not say as much if I thought 
wo should be long together ; but something tells 
me I shall die this time : I never felt so l^bre. 
I want you to bury me at Ilernshaw. After all, 
I spent more happy years there than most wives 
ever know. I see you are very sorry for what 
yon have done. How could I die and leave thee 
in doubt of my for^veness and my love ? Kiss 
me, poor jealous fool, for I do forgive ihee, and 
love thee with all my sorrowful heart " And even 
with the words she bowed herself and sank qt ' 
lyinto his arms, and he kissed her and ci 
terly over her — bitterly. But she was compara- 
tively calm ; for she said to herself, " The end is 

Griffithjinsteadofpooh-joobing his wife's fore- 
bodings, set himself to batne them. 

Ho osed his wealth freely ; and, besides the 
country doctor, bad two very eminent practition- 
ers from London, one of whom was a Bfsy-head- 
ed man, the other singularly young for the Cuue 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 

Geiffith, white as a ghost, and unahle to 
ehake off the forebodinga Cathnrine had commu- 
nicated to him, waited incossantly np and down 
the room ; and, at his earnest requesf, one or otli- 
cr of the four doctora in attendance was constant- 
ly coining to !iim with information. 

The case proeoeiied favorabij-, and, to Griffith's 
surprise and joy, a healthy boy was bom about 
two o'clock in the morning. The moilier was 
reported rather feverish, but nothing to cause 

Griffith threw himself on two chaira and fell 
fhst asleep. 

Toward morning he found himself shaken, and 
there was Ashley, Iho young doctor, standing be- 
side him, with a very grave face. Griffith stai't- 
ed up, and cried, '^What is wrong, in God's 

"I am Sony to say there has been a sudden 
hemorrhage, and the patient is much exhansted." 

"She is djingl she is dying!" eried Griffith, 
in anguisli. 

' ' Not dying. Bat she will infallibly sink un- 
less some unusual citcumslance occur to sustain 
\-italily." 

Griffith laid hold of him. " Oh, sir, take my 
whole fortune, but save her! save her! save 

"Mr, Gaunt," said the young doctor, "be 
calm, or you will make taatters worse. Tliero 
is one chance to save her, hut ray professional 
brethren are prejudiced against it. However, 
they have consented, at my earnest roqnest, lo 
refer my proposal to yon. She is sinking for 
want of blood ; if yon consent to my opening a 
vein and transfusing healthy blood from a living 
subject into hers, I will undertake the operation. 
You had better come and see her ; you will be 
more able to judge." 

"Let me lean on you," said Griffith. And 
the strong wrestler went tottering up the stMrs. 
There they showed him poor llato, while as the 
bedclothes, breathing hard, and with a pulse that 
hardly moved. 

Griffith looked at her, horror-struck. 

"Death has got hold of my darling," he 
screamed. " Snatch her away ! for God's sake, 
snatch her from him 1" 

The young doctor whipped oif his coat and 
bared his arm. 

" There," he cried, " Mr. Gannt consents. 
Now, Corrie, be quick with the lancet, and hold 
this tube as I tell you; warm it first in that 

Here came an interraption. Griffith Gaunt 
griped the young doctor's arm, and with an ago- 
nized and ugly expression of countenance cried 
out,"WhatI ycjurbloodl What r%ht have yon 
to lose btood for her 7" 

"The right of a man who loves his art better 
than his hlood," cried Ashley, with enthusiasm. 

Griffith tore off his coat and waistcoat, and 
bared his arm to the elbow. " Take every drop 
I have. No man's blood shall enter her veins 
^ut mine," And the creature seemed to swell 
to double his size, as with flushed cheek and 



sparkling eyes he held out a bare arm, corded 
like a blacksmith's, iind white as a duchess's. 

The yoang doctor eyed the magnificent limb a 
moment with rapture, then fixed his appafatus, 
and performed an operation which then, as now, 
was impossible in theory — only he did it. Ho 
sent some of Griffith Count's bright red blood 
smoking hot into Kate Gaunt's veins. 

lliis done, he watched his patient closely, and 
administered stimulants from time to time. 

She bung between life and death for hours.' 
But at noon next day she spoke, and, seeing 
Griffith sitting beside her, pale with anxiety and 
loss of blood, she said, "My dear, do not Ihon 
fret. I died last night. I knew I should. Bnt 
they gave me another life, and now I shall live to 



And live she did ; and, what is very remarka- 
ble, her convalescence was more rapid than on 
any former occasion. 

It was from a tjJkatire nurse she first learned 
that Griffith had ^ven his blood for her. She 
said nothing at tho time, bnt ky with nn angelic, 
happy smile, thinking of it. 

The first time she saw him after that, she laid 
her hand on his arm, and, looking Heaven itself 
into his eyes, she said, " My Lfe is i-eiy dear to 
monow; 'tis a present from thee." 

She wanted a good excuse for loving him as 
frankly as before, and now he had given her one. 
She used to throw it in his teeth in tho prettiest 
way. Whenever she confessed a fault, she was 
sure to turn slyly ronnd and say, ' ' But what 
could one expect of me ? I have his blood in 

But once she told Father Francis, quite seri- 
ously, that she had never been quite the same 
woman ^nce she hved by Griffith's blood ; she 
was turned jealous; and, moreover, it had given 
him a, fascinating power over her, and she could 
tell blindfold when he was in the room, which 
last fact, indeed, she once proved by actual ex- 
periment. But all this I leave to such as study 
the occult sciences in this profound age of ours. 

Starting with this advantage. Time, the groat 
eurer, gradually healed a wound that looked in- 
curable. 

Mrs. Gaunt became a better wife thsin she had 
ever been before. She studied her husband, and 
found he was not hard to please. She made his 
home bright and genial, and so he never went 
abroad for tho sunshine he could have at borne. 

And be studied her ; he added a chapel to the 
house, and easily persuaded Francis to become 
the chaplain. Thus they had a peacemaker and 
a friend in the house, and a man severe in mor- 
als, bnt candid in religion, and an inexhaustible 
companion to them and their children. 

And so, after that terrible storm, this pair pur- 
sued the even tenor of a. peaceful united hfo, till 
the olive branches rising around them, and (ho 
happy years gliding on, almost obliterated that 
one dark passage, and made it seem a mere fan- 
tastical, incredible dream. 

Mercy Vint and her child went home in the 
coach. It was empty at starting, and, as Jlrs. 
Gaunt had foretold, a great sense of desolation 
tell npon Iter. 
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